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SECT. I. | 
An eſſay on the phenomenon of Dreaming, 
wherein is ſhewn from theINERT1 A of mat- 
ter, and the nature of mechaniſm above ex- 
plained, that this appearance cannot be the 
ect of mechaniſm, or any cauſe working 
mechanically); and thence that it muſt be the 
effect of a living, deſigning cauſe. The ſe- 
- veral hypotheſes for ſolving this appearance, 
mechanically, particularly examined, &c. 


HE moſt remarkable Authors, who 

have aſſerted the materiality of the 

ſoul, have in conſequence of that 

aſſertion, been ſolicitous to account for the 
phænomenon of dreaming mechanically, or 
fo as to keep free of . any living and intelli- 
Vor, II. B gent 
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gent cauſe; as Democritus, Epicurus, Lucre- 
- tius, Hobbes; as alſo Ariſtotle, tho' he is not 
explicit as to the materiality of the ſoul (a), 
and certainly was no Atheiſt (5), Others, 


(a) He fays, it is not body, and yet cannot be without 
body, Ka Orcs TouTo Hakws U Todeepu3erouow os Jokes T's aviu 
c c, wite pa Tr YUX1 ν ji Yar o ii, c- 


He- F 71. Kal N re by Fwd Uifdexts, De Anima, lib. 


2. Cap. 2. It ſeems then it is ſome power or property of 
body, the ſubject of other powers and properties. This is 
poor for the prince of philoſophers. He comes nearer the 
truth i in another place, as ſhalt be obſerved elſewhere: 
(4) He aſeribes in the following compariſons forefight, 
order, government, and juſtice to God. Kain d, onep 
*y vn A,, in de de nos, 6 ve. nn & 8. 
xe N ves, iv FPaTITiOw Of nſe u robo Oro iy X60 tha. And 
to ſhew that the compariſon comes ſhort he adds, Ds 
rad bg, Toi , We To ace, 1 αν.⁰ Te, Ze) . 
AbRA me Th d ahve, dH To, HIM reh - 
Pty ao wiiag' R. *.A De Mundo cap. ii. E e 
might make variety of obſervations from this place, upo 
the inconſiſtency of the preſent Ariſtotelian Atheiſt. Nori is 
Ariftotle himſelf (tho no Atheiſt) conſiſtent, 
God the ſole determining principle i in his, mncorragible, 
ingenerable, neceſſary world lis axwnry vf idpupire, conti- 
nues he, TMAYT& x, *% regal ſei, dr Pdxllas, 9 zog, 55 N- 
@&gois Te ileaty 5 *Pvocow.] A neceſſarily exiſting world could 
have no determining principle of its manner of exiftence, 
no change or viciſſitude in it. But all this only by the by. 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 3 
becauſe of the inconſiſtency of our dreams; 
that is, becauſe the viſions then exhibited 
to the Soul, are, for the moſt part, not of 
the ſame nature, or in the ſame order af 
nature, with external objects; for in that, I 
preſume, the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency will be 
found chiefly to lye ; others, I ſay, becauſe 
of this, have aſcribed the perfection of ra- 
tional thinking to the matter of the body; 
which opinion Mr. Lacke ſeems to favour. 
And = becauſe theſe viſions have no 
real external objects, of which they are re- 
preſentations, have endeavoured to maintain 
that there are no ſuch real external Objects; 
at. leaſt this was the reaſon why the real ex- 
iſtence of material things was firſt called in 
- queſtion, or ſuppoſed a point which might 
admit of diſpute. Theſe ſeveral opinions 
ſhew us, that the conſideration of this ſub- 
ject is not foreign to the preſent enquiry, but 
falls in naturally as a part of it; and there- 
fore may farther ferve as an apology, for at- 
tempting to account for this appearance con- 
ſiſtently with the principles before eſtabliſhed, 
eſpecially the inactivity of matter ; and for 
endeavouring to ſhew that it infers none of 
thoſe abſurdities, with reſpec to the rational 

B 2 nature 
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nature of the ſoul, which are commonly 
. urged from it; but rather proves to us the 
exiſtence of ſome ſeparate immaterial agents. 
Thoſe who are ſatisfied from what goes be- 
fore, that the natural powers of matter (as 
they are called) and of mechaniſm, have 
been extended much too far in the folution 
of the phenomena of nature, or rather that 
there are in truth no ſuch powers; will 
readily allow that they can have no ſhare 
in producing the preſent phænomenon: and 
thoſe who ſtill think, that his particular ap- 
pearance of dreaming is an exception to all 
that has been ſaid in the preceding part of 
theſe papers, will be beſt ſatisfied by going 
on to examine circumſtances minutely. If 
indeed this be an exception to all that is ſaid, 
nothing at all is ſaid; and if what has been 


{aid be ſolid, this, I hope, will not be found 


an exception to it, However, ſuch an in- 
tricate ſubject cannot be cleared up in few 
words; therefore let me beg the attention, 
and candor of thoſe who may have leiſure to 
read this part of theſe papers; otherwiſe 
reaſons may be condemned before they are 
heard. We ſhall find this advantage from 
the above-named Authors having written upon 


this 
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this ſubje& before, that it will be the more 
eaſy to aſſign, and fix upon, the /ymproms, ac- 
cidents, and things remarkable about dream- 
ing: and it cannot be unfair to argue from 
an Adverſary's account of the thing in diſ- 
pute. For this reaſon, I ſhall be particular 
in giving their ſenſe in their own words, left 
it might be thought a falſe gloſs had been 
put upon them. Nor ſhall I always take 
the advantage of arguing from ſuch pregnant 
inſtances, as they themſelves allow to be fact; 
but reaſon from common and ordinary ex- 
amples. The method inſiſted on ſhall be, 
firſt to give a natural ſolution of the ap- 
pearance itſelf; and then to anſwer the ob- 
jections that may be raiſed againſt it. And 
here all the collateral appearances that might 
be urged, ſhall be taken into conſideration ; 
and the affinity between poſſeſſing the fancy 
in ſleep, or dreaming, and poſſeſſing it while 
awake, ſhall be remarked ; as alſo between 
viſions in ſleep, and viſions while awake, 
which are called apparitions ; ſuch as Plutarch 
tells us Brutus and Dion had offered to them; 
whoſe lives upon this account, among o- 
thers, he compares together; obſerving only 
the philoſophical conſiſtency, without con- 
TY tending 


6 An Efſay on the 

- tending for the reality of ſuch relations. 
And, laſtly, the mechanical ſolutions of this 
appearance, which the Authors abovemen- 
tioned have given, ſhall be examined. 


TI. It hath been ſhewn before that the 
foul would never ceaſe to exert its activity 
upon a rightly diſpoſed body; unleſs. fome 
defect and want of reparation in the body, 
forced this principle of life and action to de- 
ſiſt, and leave the material organ till the in- 
diſpoſition under which it labours be re- 
paired, The circulation therefore, reſpira- 
tion, and all the other mechanical motions 
of the body remaining the ſame, or rather 
becoming more regular than formerly, by 
the intermiſſion of ſpontaneons motion; this 
reparation is begun to be made by the laws 
of the animal economy, and rhe efficiency 
of a ſuperior Power; and the body remains 
without motion or ſenſe (c). In this ſtate, 

| when 
c) Even this ſhews us, that ſenſe and life are not pro- 
duceable from the mechanical motions of the body; 
otherwiſe they ought to be produced in it neceſſarily m 
ſleep, as at other times; and more regularly then, being 
_ conſtant and mechanical as their cauſe, and propor- 
tionally — with it, Indeed I think ſleep would be 
an 
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when all is at reſt and filent, and the im- 

on the ſenſory deſignedly ſealed up 
from the view of the mind; it is eaſy, as 
| has been obſerved (N?* 13. Sect. V. Vol. I.) 
to make new and foreign impreſſions on the 


ſenſory; nothing elſe acting upon it at the 


an impoſſuble appearance, if the regular motions of the a- 
nimal ceconomy were productive of ſenſe and life. But 
ſee the Note () No 15. Sect. V. Vol. I. That the foul 
cannot be the reſult F an individual diſpoſition of 1 matter ; 
nor therefore of a right diſpoſition; nor therefore, a fortio- 
ri, of a wrong diſpoſition ; nor therefare, at laſt, of any dif- 
poſition; as alſo the Note at (7) No 17. ibid. concerning 
the notion of a power not permanent and inherent in any 
ſubject, but conſtantly generated, conſtantly dying, exiſt- 
ing by momentary parts, &c. Lucretius himſelf owns 
that the ſoul doth not fleep with the body, and that 
Neep is not an affection of the whole man, as Mr. Locke 
ſeems to think. He ſays, 

Nec ratione alia, cum ſommus membra prefudit, 

Mens animi vigilat; niſi quad ſimulacra laceſſunt 

Hæc eadem noftros animos, que, quim vigilamus 

Uſque aded certè ut videamur cernere eum, quem 

N. vitai jam mors, & terra potita */t. 

Lib. IV. ver. 767. 

This is remarkable enough in one who aſſerts material 
ſeuls. After this, it muſt be in vain, one would think, 
for latter Writers to go about to deny, or diminiſh this 
appearance; a8 in many caſes they endeavour to do. 


1 ſame 
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ſame time. And theſe impreſſions muſt be 
: perceived; for the ſoul is ſtill active and per- 
cipient; and its perceptivity is now no other 
way ſolicited by any thing external, And 
the regiſter of former impreſſions being ſealed 
up from its view, theſe new impreſſions muſt 
be perceived without memory of what hath 
paſſed before : and therefore they muſt be 
perceived as cauſed by real termi objetts, 
ſuch as uſually make impreſſions upon the 
ſenſory. This ſeems the rationale of the 
phenomenon in general, as has been already 


remarked (4); and according to this, we 
find 


(d) This, if impartially conſidered, ſeems to account 
naturally and fairly, for the neceſſary want of memory 
in our ſleep; which is the circumſtance ſceptical men 
chiefly inſiſt upon, as arguing the greateſt imperfection 
in the ſoul; tho* IT have ſhewn before the wiſe and neceſ- 
ſary end attained by thus hindering the ſoul to act, ei- 
ther by itſelf, or in conjunction with the body, in the 
time of ſleep and reſt. Lucretius himſelf is far from mak- 
ing this an imputation on the ſoul, On the contrary, 
obſerving that it could never be an argument for him, 
he employs his whole addreſs to make it appear con- 


ſiſtent with a material ſoul. He ſays, Rane after 


the words laſt cited, 
Hoc ideo fieri cogit natura, quod omnes 


Corporis aſfecti ſenſus per membra quieſcunt, p 
2 
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find ſuch impreſſions are really made, and 
perceived with ſuch qualifications ; inſomuch 
that the ſoul hath little, if any ceſſation, at 
leaſt in ſome perſons, from ſuch repreſen- 
tations. A ſet of new objects is immediately 
preſented to it, and that ſucceeded by an- 
other, and that ſtill by another, with greater 
variety and latitude of nature, than what it 
perceives by the in-let of the ſenſes; for a 
new creation of things, of different ſpecies, 
and other natures, really-beyond the licence 
of the Painter or the Poet's imagination, is 
now offered to it, or forced upon it. It 
muſt be owned this is a ſtrange phznome- 
non, and appears to be altogether unaccount- 
able. But it is @ real phenomenon; and, 
I think, much as I have here repreſented 
it; and certainly it muft have ſome real cauſe. 
And it ſeems contrary to reaſon, that the 

Nec poſſunt falſum veris convincere rebus, 

Præterea meminiſſe jacet, languttque ſopore, 

Nec diſſentit, eum mortis letique potitum 

Jam pridem, quem mens vivum ſe cernere credit. 

Lib. IV. ver. 767. 

Indeed the memory was by all means to be made de- 
pendent on a corporeal ſenſory, to reſtrain the activity 


of the ſoul ; that it might not become a different perſon, 
and that the body might have time for reparation. 


more 


10 As Eſay on the 
more ſurprizing and ſtrange a phanomenon 
is, the leſs the cauſe that produces it ſhould 
be, or the leſs worth enquiring into; though 


this be the general opinion in the preſent 


III. In order to ſearch out the cauſe and 
origin of this appearance, I ſhall firſt endea- 
your to ſhew that it is not produced by the 
ſoul itſelf; however ſome may inſinuate, ra- 
ther than ſeem quite ignorant, that it is Zbe 

ſport of the ſleeping fancy, the extravagance 
of imagination, or ſome ſuch general thing, 
which hath no meaning, will not bear an 
examination, and is in truth contradictory. 


The ſoul, as hath been ſhewn, is forced to 


.abandon its working on the ſenſory, which 
is the ſeat of theſe impreſſions, becauſe of 
the expence of animal ſpirits neceſſary to 


keep the former impreſſions patent, or to 


produce new ones. We know by experi- 
ence, that the fatigue of continuing to do 
this is intolerable. The animal ſpirits muſt 
be recruited, and of conſequence the ſenſory 
mult be ſhut up, and the ſoul leave off act- 
ing upon it: and it is inconſiſtent to think 
that the ſoul ſhould be forced to geaſe work- 
ing 
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ing upon the ſenſory this minute, and the 
next minute begin that work again. We 
are convinced from our own conſciouſneſs 
in this caſe, that the. ſoul muſt finally quit 
all attempts of this kind, before ſleep can 
be brought on; and yet it is often engaged 
in a dream before we are well fallen afleep ; 
ſo that we may trace back the perceptions 
of the foul in theſe confines between fleeping 
and waking, but ſhall not find it deſigning 
to amuſe itſelf, but rather ſuddenly engaged 
in beholding things, it knows not how. 
The ſoul, it is true, is always active and 
percipient, or is never without ſome real 
perception; but it is moſt certain it ceaſes 
to act and perceive by the body. It might 
as well employ itſelf in conſtant contempla- 
tion in the time of ſleep, and thinking ſome- 
thing regular and uſeful, as in theſe odd, 
whimſical ſcenes: and yet it hath been 
ſhewn above, Ne 13. Sect. V. Vol. I. that 
it cannot do this. Nor is the Soul indulgent 
to aCt by itſelf, and ſeparately, fo as to be a 


different Perſon, for reaſons there likewiſe 


given: nor yet would this be acting by itſelf, 
but on the ſenſory. Beſides, it is incon- 
ceivable what the ſoul could deſign by theſe 
| extravagances, 
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extravagances, always deceiving, and often 
terrifying itſelf: no one can have a notion 
of the poſſibility of this. In a word, to 
contend that the ſoul may ſtill act on the 
ſenſory, and produce thoſe ſcenes of viſion 
in it, is to forget what it was that forced it 
to ſuſpend its acting on the material organ; 
and to ſappoſe likewiſe that it would fatigue 
itſelf madly, without any view or purpoſe, 
when it- might rather imploy itſelf in ſome- 
thing profitable, or at leaſt pleaſant. Theſe 
reaſons, drawn from what hath been already 
ſaid, ſeem to ſhew with a great deal of e- 
vidence, that the ſoul doth not form, and 
preſent to itſelf thoſe ſcenes. But to pro- 


ceed to others. 


IV. The actions of the foul muſt always 
be accompanied with a conſciouſneſs that 
they are produced by it, as being effected by A 
the will. To ſay the foul acts without will- 
ing the action, hath been ſhewn in Sect. IV, 1 
Vol. I. to be repugnant: and ſince willing is 


one ſpecies of conſciouſneſs, or thinking; not- 
to be conſcious of our own willing, is not to i 
be conſcious of our own conſciouſneſs. Conſtant i 


action and conſtant thinking require conſtant 
| willing: 


e 
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willing: but if we could will conſtantly, 
without knowing that we willed, we might 
act and think conſtantly without knowing 
that we acted and thought, and conſciouſ- 
neſs would be a contradictory notion. Whence 
it is not only eaſy to know whether we our- 
ſelves produce an action, or ſome other Be- 
ing, but impoſſible not to know it. And in 
the preſent caſe we have ſtill this farther de- 
gree of certainty, that the action or effect is 
not produced by the ſoul, but by ſomething 
elſe; becauſe it is forced upon the mind vio- 


| lently : the mind ſuffers and is made uneaſy 


by it, and would fain avoid being conſcious 
of it, if it were in its power. 

V. Now common experience aſſures us, 
that moſt of thoſe repreſentations, which 
are offered to the ſoul in ſleep, are not only 
not produced by it, fince it hath no conſciouſ- 
neſs of any act of the ill to introduce them; 
but that they are in voluntarily intruded upon 
it. It hears, ſees, and feels objects at that 
time, not as it would itſelf, but ſuch as 
they are made appear to it; and is juſt as paſ- 
five in receiving theſe impreſſions, as it would 
9 80 in receiving the like impreſſions from 


1 real 
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real external objects, by means of the ſenſes, 
when broad awake; ſhewing as much back. 
wardneſs to them, and ſuffering as much 
from them; awaking ſometunes with trem- 
bling, ſweating, and crying; and as much 


fatigued by night with ſuch viſions, as with 


labour and toil by day. I ſay, this is com- 
mon experience; and there is nothing more 
ordinary, than to be made to fancy, imme- 
diately after we fall aſleep, that we are plac- 
ed on ſome dreadful height, or precipice, 
or in ſome ſlippery dangerous ſtation, where 
we are in hazard of falling, or are actually 
tumbling down. The apprehenfions from 
this viſionary danger are as great as they 
could be from the reality of the thing re- 
preſented ; for the danger appears real. We 
awake with a ſtart, or cry; are glad to find 
ourſelves in ſafety, and the precipice va- 
niſhed (e). The recovering our waking me- 

o7 Mory, 
(e Lurretius is full in moſt of theſe places; and at 


leaſt doth not diſſemble the circumſtances, nor contra- 


dict the experience of mankind. At Ver. 1009. of Lib. 

4. he ſays, | þ 8 
Multi depugnant, gemitiiſque daloribus edunt ; 
Et quaſi pantheræ morſu, ſevique leonis 

Mandantur, magnis clamoribus omnia camplent, 

| | Multi 


= 
© 
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mory, and the reviving the real impreſſions 
from external objects, formerly lodged in 
the brain, diſturbs theſe ſcenes; and ſo brings 
us back to our former ſtate, and reſcues us 
from our uneaſineſs (5). Inftances of this 
kind are as various as frequent: ſometimes 


we ate threatened in ſleep, from a ſtrange and 


4 Male de magnis per ſomnum rebut lequuntur, 

 dndieicque fur facti perſæpe fuere : 

Multi mortem obeunt ; multi de montibus altis 
Se quaſi præcipitent ad terram corpore toto 


% Exterrentur, & ex ſomno, quaſi mentibu” capti, 


Vir ad ſe redeunt, permoti corporis f.. 
( Here I raay refer ta the experience of maſt men, 
if ever they were ſenſible of greater pleaſure, than ſome- 
times when they have awakened out of a dream, and 
found that it was not real. It is indeed in theſe caſes, 
like awaking from miſery to happineſs, and from death 
to life. A circumſtance which but ill agrees with the opi- 
nion, that the ſoul forms, and preſents thofe troubleſom 
appearances to itſelf. And ſometimes the impreflions are 
ſo lafting, and the images ſo lively, that it is with dif- 
ficulty we can perſuade ourſelves, after we are awakened, - 
that the things we ſaw were not real. The reaſon of 
this ſeems to be, that the impreſſions ate ſo ſtrong, and 
have ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed the mind with a belief of 
the reality of the things repreſented, that it is ſome time 
before they.can be worn out, or the mind recover r ele 
from the aſtoniſhment. it Was i 3 at 90819 ad T 
I | rd blue 9121321 5a 
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ugly confluence of waters; ſometimes from 
frightful and mercileſs animals, ſometimes 
we are carried to deſert and inhoſpitable 
places (g), or placed in other d:ſagreeable, 
ſhocking, and unnatural circumſtances. Now 
undoubtedly, in theſe and ſuch other in- 
ſtances, it is abſurd to ſay the ſoul would lay 
a plot to frighten itſelf, and then be fooliſhly 
in real terror with its own deſigns. To make 
this ſucceed, it ought to be #100 diſtinct Be- 
ings, each ignorant of the other's conſciouſ- 
neſs and defigns; and the whole compounded 
ſoul be diverted with the contrivance on the 
one hand, and yet terrified with the executi- 
on of it on the other. © Theſe are the moſt 
common, inſtances; there are others vaſtly 
more ſtrange and ſurprizing, but equally 
certain: but in them all the ſoul muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be paſſive and unconcerned in the 
production; 1 ſince, that it ſhould att n 


6 ) Virgil ſays of Dido, 
5 T Agit ipſe 28 | 

In ſomnis ferus Eneas : ſemperque _— 

Sola fbi; z ſemper longam incomitata videtur © 
Ire viam, & Tyries deſerts querere terri. 
72 Eneid. lib, IV. ver. 46s, 
This place hath a beauty, which nothing but the imi 
tating nature could have given it. 


out 
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out deſigning to act, or Aeſign to act without 
knowing it deſigned, or #now that it de- 
3 fs ned the action, and yet be. "terrified at it, 
is i. | be 


? 


A 


VI. To this may be added, hes many of 
theſe ſcenes are above the power and work- 
_— of the foul * (9); ſo that it 


could 


tf h) That ads exhibit the viſion to the ſoul in 
3 fleep, ſeems to have a great power over it in other re- 
XV ſets. Sometimes we are made to think that tue are 
1 FA aleft in the air; ſometimes we are firuck with fees 
= 8&'omeſs, that we cannot fly from an enemy, who ſeems 
to purſue us. We are dejected, elevated, and affected all 
manner of ways, which one would never aſcribe to the 
coul itſelf. This is touching it another way than by barely 
"X exhibiting of viſion. But that which is moſt ſurprizing 
ſhall be mentioned toward the end of the ſetion. 
Some of the circumſtances of our dreams mentioned 
here, are well obſerved by the moſt natural fort of Phi- 
8 loſophers ;' the Poets, I mean. Homer, ſpeaking of Hec- 
IT tor's flying before Achilles, and Achilles purſuing him, 
uſes the following compariſon. 
5 "Ne. T iy Gaysipw ov 12 pe ſoila Nr, 
Our * 0 Tov. TACT bropiuſiu, od 3 Hon 
"Nc 3 Tov ov * popes woc, T0 os d 


lIliad. . ver. 199, 
And 7255 after him yet more fully, 
© Come vede tal bor terbidi ſagni , 
Vor. II. — N 


18 A Eſſayon the 
could not produce them, though it were 


willing, (for thoſe, who are for material 
ſouls, and mechanical dreams, will not, I 


ſuppoſe, allow that it hath greater powers. 


and faculties then, than when awake; and 
thoſe on the other ſide, who are for exalting 
the powers of the ſoul at that juncture, can- 

not expect their aſſertion will be allowed 
them, unleſs they could bring good proof): 
but omitting this, I ſhall only name another, 
and that a very ſatisfying conſideration, 


which plainly ſhews theſe repreſentations to. 
be the work of Agents diſtin®t from the 


foul: namely, That whatever part the ſoul 
itſelf acts, when theſe things are offered to it, 
as it always acts ſome part or other, either 
for its own relief and defence, if the object 
offered is uneaſy, or appears to have bad de- 
figns upon it; or if pleaſant and friendly, in 
concurring and forwarding the effect, ſince 
Ne brevi ſonni ſuoi Þ Egro, © ] Inſano, 
Pargli, ch' al corſo auidamente agogni 
Stender le membra, e che affanni in vano, 
Che ne naggiori gras, d' ſuoi beſagni 
Non corriſponde il pit flanco, e la mano. 
Scroglier tal hor la lingua, e parlar vuole ; 
— d le parole. 11 
Cant. 20. Stanz. 105. 
3 i 


* — 
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it doth not loſe the principle of ſelf-preſerya- 
tion, or ſelf love; I fay, whatever part it 
acts, tf is conſcious of 1tsownatting, and that 
. = thisa#ionis of itsown willing and production. 
And the memory of its acting thus, in re- 
f ſiſting or concurring, it diſtinctly retains af- 
cer ward, when awakened. Thus if we dream 
chat we are converfing with any perſon, or 
doing any thing with them in conſequence 
of that converſation; we are conſcious e- 
nough what ſentences in the converſation 
we ourſelves ſpeak, and what actions we do: 
and there is the ſame diſtinction and dif- 
* ference of conſciouſneſs, betwixt our words 
and actions, and Beirg, as if the whole tranſ- 
action had paſſed between them and ur while 
woe were awake. This ſhews' us clearly, I 
conceive, that the ſoul is not the productive 
cauſe, in eontriving and offering theſe ſceney' 
firſt to itſelf. Indeed it would be a ſlippety 
2 principle to allow, that in ſleep the ſoul acted 
XX both parts, while it were only conſcious that it 
Xt ated but one: the notion of conſciouſneſs 
would be rendered inconſiſtent, as I faid juſt 
nov); or the certainty of conſciouſneſs and 
intuition would, I think, be invalidated: the 
caſe might be tranſlated to our waking” 
| SG thoughts, 
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thoughts, and ſomething more urged; than 
D. Berkley hath contended for, (he allows 
that thoſe Ideas, which the foul is not con- 
ſcious of exciting in itſelf, are excited in it 


by ſome other thing, though not the thing 
that we imagine) and that kind of Scepticiſm 


called Egomiſm, would have a new argu- 
ment to ſupport it. Let reaſonable Men 
weigh theſe conſiderations (i). 


Ariſtotle, when he gives a definition of a 


dream, is very explicit in making it only ex- 


tend to what the foul is not active in: and 
ſince he is on the other fide of the queſtion, 
as was ſaid, it cannot be unfair to take his 
account; and really any conſidering perſon 


will find it to be very agreeable to nature. 


He makes the dream only the ©ai]aows, 
the appearance, von, or thing repreſented, 
ariſing from the motions excited in the fen- 


ſory, or brain, (&); and explains ſeveral other 


. Concomitant 


(:) Theſe conſiderations are ſuggeſted here, becauſe 
of a. doubt ftarted againſt the 9 in this para- 
graph; of which below. 


A α 7% eg T3 Ar This x, Tov alc 


8 dra i TW xk , 1 xagwin TIT if 
ae. lib, de inſomniis, cap. 3. He hath taken pains 
before 
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concomitant circumſtances, that cannot pro- 
perly be called dreaming : eſpecially this, that 
during ſuch repreſentations, the ſoul hath 
ſome very right notions, and makes true con- 
clufions, which are not to be included in the 
viſion, or made a diſtinct faculty from its 
waking reaſon (I): and that it proceeds fo 
far in its exactneſs ſometimes, as to be con- 
ſcious that the things repreſented to it are 
but illufions (m); which it ſhould never not 
do, one would think, if it produced theſe 
= illuſions itſelf. And he diſtinguiſhes the ge- 
Z nuine operations of the ſoul itſelf, from what 
it is merely paſſive in beholding, by campar- 
ing our ſleeping with our waking ſtate; in 


before to diſtinguiſh from the @aildope, all circum- 
ſtances that might be miſtaken. for it. 

(7) In the words immediately before theſe laſt cited; 
having concluded Ty dd, id Oliv. He adds, 
o Goa In iy To dm viola dn D Ho, mace Tae Ov 
rachala. It would be abſurd to ſay any thing is the vi- 
ſion that the ſoul does itſelf, e. g. To ſay I dreamed that 

I thought is improper, ſince I really thought what I 
thought; nor would it be leſs improper to ſay, I dreamed 
= that I ſaw, or that I heard; for J had really theſe per- 
ceptions, though their objects did not exiſt externally, . 

(m) Kal ark Hb, 1 dt Ayes 074 rr» v Su, dere 

| venſot's dri %, xa li x ili x d To —— Ibid, 


cap. 1, | 
C = which, 
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which, together with our being paſlive in 
receiving the impreſſions of external objects 
through the ſenſes, we are alſo active and 
buſy in thinking of them(z). And certainly 
in dreaming it is ſo; it is far from being 
true that the ſoul then is only percipient, 
excluſive of being active; for it is juſt as 
active as it would be in like circumſtances, 
when the perſon is awake, Perhaps it was 
the conſideration of its being thus buſied 
then, that hath made ſome men —— 
aſſert, that it produces every thing ſeen, or 
heard, in ſleep, unknown to itſelf; having 
nothing readier to ſay, This was the Epi- 
curean ſolution of dreams, as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to obſerve hercafier, But the dif- 
ference here marked, made Ariftotle reject 
that account as abſurd; and although De- 
mocritus's td avoided this abſurdity, yet 


he rejects that alſo for other reaſons, And 


enerally they all reje one another'saccounts 
as unſatisfying: whence it appears there is 
reaſon for rejeQing them all, Moreover, if 


(n) Exi rape To iro, no puey 4 Ti, xdadreg iy 
17 ilenſopinas aioYeripaci 7 mipi by yag aiogaripeda, 


Fonaalxig xa} Niavaupirya Tr la xa i Ta; vivoic, rape Te 


Carldopels, bvicle GANG 1 08fhs), Garin * a To rare, bs Tis 
fei v vouv, Kari ere pnporetew anards. Ibid. 


as 
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as-we go along, we caſt our eyes upon theſe 
ſeveral particulars obſerved by Ariſtotle, and 
examine well in what the ſoul is only active, 
we ſhall not find it fo irrational and incon- 
ſiſtent as is generally preſumed, It is very 
inaccurate, to aſcribe all the wild repreſenta- 
tions, that are involuntarily forced upon the 
ſoul, and which, as was faid in Se, V. Vol. 
I. (Ne 10 to 13.) it is under a neceſſity of 
perceiving, to the ſoul itſelf, and then inſi- 
nuate that it owes the perfection of ratio! 
thinking to matter. Whereas I thinKit is 
more philoſophical to ſay, that if the foul 
werre not united to a material ſenſory, where 
2 theſe impreſſions are made, it could not have 
ſuch ſcenes obtruded upon it: and if its ac- 

tivity were not clogged by the indiſpoſition 

of matter, ſo as to hinder its bringing its paſt 
BH perceptions back to view, (fee No 11 and 
= 13. Ibid.) it would be. no more liable to be 
impoſed on then, than at other times. 


ww 21 „ yur 
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VII. As theſe repreſentations cannot be 
effected by the foul itſelf, becauſe it is as un- 
deſigning, paſſive, and involuntary, as it 
could be in ſeeing the ſame diſagreeable ob- 
jects while awake; ſo they are ſuch as re- 

C4] quire 
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quire a living, deſigning, and intelligent 
cauſe to produce them. Thus when one 
dreams (till to take a common, or at leaſt, 
an inſtance no way extraordinary) that a man 
purſues him with a drawn ſword, and with- 
all threatens him, in words, the ſound of 
which he plainly hears, and the ſenſe of 
which he plainly underſtands; it is as im- 
poſſible that theſe impreſſions can be made on 
the ſenſory, and theſe ideas excited in the ſoul, 
by any thing but a living intelligent cauſe, 
as it is that conſciouſneſs and ſpontaneity 
ſhould belong to any thing but ſuch a cauſe. 
Here is deſign, life, action; articulate words 
importing connected ideas, and thoſe ideas 
excited in the ſoul; and all involuntary as 
to it. And now let a man think cloſely 
upon this appearance; let him try his inven- 
tion to make out another cauſe, if he can, 
conſiſtently with all that is ſhewn before in 
theſe papers. But let him alſo take this cau- 
tion along with him: That philoſophy doth 
not hinder him from finding a cauſe that can 
do more than produce the effect; though 
it ſtrictly prohibits him to aſſign one that 
cannot do ſo much: and a free cauſe doth 
not always act to the extent of its power; 
nor 
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nor will the effect appr ſo deſpicable, if 
narrowly examined. The only cauſes 
(excluſive of an intelligent cauſe) that can 
be named, are either chance, or the mecha- 
v niſm of the Body; ſince it hath been ſhewn, 
that the ſoul itſelf is not this cauſe. But it 
s ſcarce to be ſuppoſed that any body, un- 
derſtanding the import of thoſe two words, 
could aſſert that either of them was the cauſe 
Jof ſuch an appearance. Chance, as hath 
been ſaid, is only a word which we make 
X uſe of, when we are ignorant of the true 
cauſe, whether intelligent or mechanical ; 
1 as when an effect is produced through a train 
of cauſes too long for us to ſee the begin- 
ning of, or where the dependence lyes too 
deep for us to find out. But to ſuppoſe 
chance a real, efficient cauſe, or ſome poſiti ve 
gent, ſubſiſting by itſelf, blind and unin- 
Izelligent, doing it knows not what, nor 
Pow; and yet producing effects, where 
Mere is deſign, and an end propoſed, and 
this end attained by juſt, natural, and com- 
dendious means, is to dreſs up a contradic- 
tion in our own mind, and to give it a name, 
1 Wt is not only to make the cauſe act above its 
power; but it is to feign a cauſe, and give 
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it an imaginary power, where there is none 
at all (o). As to the mechaniſm of the 

or any other mechanical and neceſſary cauſe, 
it is the moſt incompetent of all others, (See 
from No 1 2. of Sect. II. Vol. I.) This could 
never account for the life, the action, the 
variety, obſervable in the appearance of 
dreaming; nay for the ſentiments, the rea- 
ſoning in many inſtances. The impreſſions 
then would be determined, and invariable, 


without life and diverſity; juſt the oppoſites | 


of what they are. The ſurprizing and really 
endleſs diverſity, ſeems deſigned on purpoſe 


to exclude the xt, unalterable meaſures of 


mechaniſm: and the deſign, life, and ſpon- 
taneity, toexclude any b/:nd, or ſurd efficient. 
Tf mechaniſm could produce a conſciouſneſs 
and reaſoning, different from that of the 
ſoul itſelf, as is the caſe where we ſeem to 
converſe with others in ſleep ; it might pro- 
duce the conſciouſneſs and reaſoning in our 
ſoul : For ſhewing how abſurd this is, how 


far it would put an end to all rational en- 
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quiries whatſocyer, I refer not only to the 
place juſt before named, but to the begin- 
ans of Sect. V. Vol. I. Allow but thus 

much to the Sceptick, and he will defy all 
| the Philoſophers that ever lived, to eſtabliſh 
one certain truth in philoſophy, or to infer 
any higher cauſe of appearances, than what 
L Lcreriur has aſſigned. And are not men 
E aware how much they abet the atheiſtical 


| | theme by arguing thus? Lucretius was much 


more clear-fighted, who was juſtly afraid of 


\ this phznomenon. Though mechaniſm is 


now become a learned word; is it any more 
than only one particle of matter's being im- 
5 pelled by another, as they reſiſt each of them 
ga change of their ſtate; and that ſtill by an- 


X other, until we come to the particle firſt 
moved? And the oftener the motion is thus 


communicated, the firſt impreſſed quantity 


. [ of it neceſſarily becomes the leſs, if it be not 
kept up to the firſt height by an extraneous 


Power. And how ſtupendous doth the 


F< {multiplicity of the action of the fr ft cauſe 
appear to be, in conſtantly maintaining the 
XX mechaniſm of our bodies! If matter — 
cannot keep up mechanical motion in itſelf; 
can it riſe to perfection infinitely excelling 
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both in degree and kind? If it were matter 
that ſpoke the threatning words in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, and performed the conſequent 
threatning geſtures; that is, if it made thoſe 
impreſſions on the ſenſory that excite theſe 
appearances in the ſoul, would he be much 
in the wrong, who ſhould ſay, matter thought 
and reaſoned? I rather think he would not, 
If we ſhould either ſuppoſe that the ſenſory 
makes theſe impreſſions on itſelf, or that 
the animal Spirits combine to impinge on 
it in ſuch order, or that the þ/ood, as it cir- 
culates, ſtops, or accelerates. itſelf ſo, as to 
perform all this; or laſtly, that 7heſe ſeveral 
things conſpire together to mimick life and 


ſpontaneous motion; in all theſe ſuppoſi- i 


tions, every thing is inconceivable, abſurd, 
impoſſible, It was obſerved before, that if 
the mechaniſm were fimple, we ſhould ex- 
pect no great things from it; but if it be 
very complicated, we think it not impoſſible 
for it to become a power to itſelf: and yet 
this is a grievous prejudice, for all the rea- 
ſon is on the contrary fide, A complicated 
piece of mechaniſm wants, if poſſible, a 
power more, as more of the impreſſed mo- 
tion is conſtantly conſumed. And after this 
; it 


it 


“ñpoſition of ſome ſeparate ſpirit?” 
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it can ill be alledged, that mechaniſm is the 


cauſe of the preſent appearance. And if it 
cannot be the effect of a cauſe working me- 


4 chanically; it follows that it muſt be pro- 
A / duced by a living, intelli gent _— as was 
|: or Ferted ( 2 1 

bo 5 3 VII. We 


3 500 I beg leave, before I proceed, to take notice here 
Jof a difficulty in my way, and the rather, as it proceeds 


YZ on a common prejudice, which men are but too apt to 
dwell on, and take only a curſory glance of what is ſaid 
againſt them. It is aſked, **© May not a peccant or re- 


= dundant fluid in the body, be the occaſion of the ſoul's 


es exerting its operations in an irregular or diſagreeable 
5 5e manner? And may not the want of what is neceſſary 
| 4 be for ou? ſuſtenance occaſion the ſoul's raiſing deluſory 
4 ſcenes in the imagination? May not a hungry man 


3A te dream that he eats at a full table, or a thirſty man 


© that he drinks plentifully, without the active inter- 
A fluid, whe- 
er peccant or regular, is only a multitude of ſluggiſh, 
ert particles, that cannot move themſelves, or, if moy- 
d, cannot change their direction; but equally reſiſt a 
Fehange of ſtate as well in motion, as in reſt. Therefore 
4 he leaſt approach to fpontaneity cannot be expected 
From them. This ſeems deciſive. Peccancy is but a de- 


1 
#/ 4 


E z a 


4 l ect; if a right diſpoſition of dead particles can do nc- 


hing ariſing to life and action, a turong diſpoſition can 
3 much leſs do it. (See the Note (6b) Sect. V. Vol. I.) 
hat the peccancy of a fluid may be the occaſion of the 
g ſoul's 
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VIII. We may alſo be ſatisfied, that it is 


ſuch 0 cauſe from this confideration, that if 43 ; 


a real 


ſoul's exerting its operations, in anirregular or diſagree- 4 


able manner, is an equivocal way of ſpeaking. It may 
be an impediment or hindrance to the ſoul to exert its 


operations regularly; but it cannot be the occaſion that 


the foul ſhould act without hnowing that it acts; ſhould 
form a living ſpectre to fright and terrify itſelf; ſhould 


in ſhort, /howld not be conſcious of its own conſciouſneſs, 


The blood, the ſerum, the brain, the ſenſory, &. are 


eonſtant action of an immaterial power, to move them 
mechanically, and to keep up that motion in them. If 
theſe fluids, or fixt parts, could perform any thing above 
mechaniſm, or be the cauſe of the preſent appearance; 


would not the ſame reaſon, that obliged us toallow the 
mechanical power, oblige us alſo to allow another" ſpori= i 
taneous power ? IF this was juſt inforence/ is 


caſe above (Sect. II. Vol. I.) it cannot be wrong here: 
There is the ſame reaſon: for rejecting the living powers 
of dead matter, with reſpect to the fluids, or fixt parts 
of the body, as with reſpect to othar matter. How un- 


willingly we quit a prejudice of an old ſtariding! ar |; 


yet, I think, it muſt be parted with. A plant doth not 
grow, a ſtone fall downward, without a foreign impulſe: 
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living, intelligent cauſe, ſuch as is repre- 
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43 lanimalcule, an immaterial ſoul joined to it; Is not this 
a low an occupation, to be confined to move theſe 
on-? What if it be an occupation that requires the 
exertion of much power and knowledge ®' Or is there a 
ſcarcity of living immaterial Beings * Have we any other 


IF highly employed? Who told us ſo? We ſhould perhaps 
find out other buſineſs for living Beings: But we arg 
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a real man, whom every one allows to be a 


ſented 


f 1 © chantment, fo that it ſhould perform A thouſand tricks 
"ZE another cauſe performs all? To be not ae of its own 


< mſciouſneſs, is an undeniable contradiction; it is 78 
ve and not to have conſciouſneſs at the ſame time. Is 


not this a firm enough principle to build the concluſion. 
upon, that the foul is not productive of what is ob- 
truded upon it? It is ſufficiently conſcious of reffing, 
inſtead of forwarding what is thus forced upon it; leſt 
1 we ſhould fay, that it may forget what paſſes at that 
1 ime — 


| But this, it is faid, is a la occupation for ſeparate 
rits to be concerned in. But if they do perform this, 


ich help it? What if this be but a prejudice of 
ours? Hath not every the moſt deſpicable reptile, inſaur, 


hing to prove this, than our own ſuppoſitions? Why ſo 
much dead matter, without living immaterial ſabſtances 
in proportion? Or are they all of equal dignity, equally 


not the contrivers in this affair, but the God of nature: 
Is there a neceſlity of intereſting ſeparate ſpirits in every 
frivolous trifling ſcene that is offered to the ſoul in ſieep? 
Why 
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ſented to us in our ſleep, purſued us while 
awake, with ſuch a weapon in his hand and 
uttering 


Why not ! Every ſcene, how frivolous and trifling ſo- 
ever, is a real phænomenon in nature, and muſt be pro- 
duced by ſome adequate cauſe. Philoſophy doth not 
regard how far appearances deviate from our rules ; 
but conſiders them as they are. The neceſſity is, that 
ve muſt aſcribe this effect to a cauſe that hath power 
to produce it, or to dead matter, which we are fure hath 
no ſuch power at all. Let any one chuſe. This con- 
cluſion is a conſequence of the inactiuity of matter, Take 
a parallel inſtance. Gravity is a conſtant immaterial im- 
pulſe exerted upon all matter fluid as well as ſolid. What 
ſo trifling, frivolous, unregarded phænomenon is there 
in nature, as the irregular motions and ſurface of run- 
ning water, or of the ſea wayes? But let philoſophy ac- 
count for this, without the con/lant action of the very 
firſt and highe/t Being. It ill becomes us to ſet ſo high a 
value upon thoſe beings, when the power of the higheſt 
Being is ſubſervient to thoſe offices in the animal œcono- 
my which we think vileſt. Or are we afraid of renounc- 
ing altogether the active powers of inactive matter; or of 
acknowledging too much life and power in nature? I 
am ſure we ſhall never free our philoſophy from abſur- 
dity, till we have rectified our notions in this reſpect. 
Let us reflect that bare ſpontaneity of motion is an ap- 
pearance, that makes us allow an immaterial mover in 
creatures that have not the leaſt veſtige of reaſon in their 
actions. Purſue this hint. Every one will allow an ex- 
INTE cauſe of ſome certain dreams that are moni- 
tory, 
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3 uttering ſuch threatning words; the ſame, 
and no other impreffions, would be made on 
= bf the 
cory, or ſignificant of ſome future event. This is right, 
r theſe inſtances are well vouched: but, I think, this is 
not ſo much the buſineſs of natural Philoſophy; at leaſt 

n not the deſign of this Eſſay.” However thoſe who 
Wome thus far (and even Hobbes comes thus far, Ariſtotle 


q Farther) have got over all that is difficult; ſince they 
: | Pow what is contended for, in ſome caſes, and at ſome 


imes. And what is ordinary, can as little want a ſuf- 
ccient cauſe, as what is rare. I own, I know nothing 
oncerning the conditions and circumſtances of theſe ſe- 
arate Agents; and I contend for no bypothe/is. Every 
Ine may make an hypotheſis for himſelf. Some have 
en made for time immemorial : men may chuſe of 
Peſe what pleaſes them beſt. I only contend for the 
Woency of ſeparate living Agents in the preſent phæno- 
enon, in oppoſition to the powers of matter and me- 
aniſm ; ſince the ſoul itſelf in many caſes could not, 
d in others certainly doth not exhibit the ſcenes to 
elf; and of conſequence I infer that ſuch Agents muſt 
iſt. And this by the ſame kind of argument, that I 
er, from the appearance of gravity, that a Being muſt 
| E iſt to give that conſtant impreſſion to matter. ; 
I cannot agree that the want of ſuſtenance, or any 
her want, ſhould be the occaſion of the ſoul's raiſing 
eluſory ſcenes in the imagination; though it may be the 
caſion of another Being's doing this. The imagina- 
n, if it be taken as diſtinct from the power of the 
ul itſelf, muſt be the ſenſory where the impreſſions 
Vor. II. D are 
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the ſenſory, and the fame ideas excited in 4 [ 
the ſoul, as by this viſionary perſon i in the 


dr cam, 1 1 ; 


are made. That the ſoul ſhould make impreſſions here, 
to delude itſelf, is not to be conceived. If imagination I þ 
be taken as ſomething belonging to the ſoul; it is its " 

own active power of voluntarily joining ideas together, 1 1 
without objects ab extra to cauſe them. That it ſhould 
| couple together ideas by this active power, without be- 4 3 
ing conſcious of its own workmanſhip, is as little to be 4 4 
conceived ; ; and F it were conſcious of this, the. ſcene E 


of eating or drinking, we are to diſtinguiſh with ri 4 1 f 
ſtotle, what the ſoul itſelf doth, from the $a#ldopa, or j | 
ſcene exhibited, The ſoul as much exerts an act of * 1 2 
will, to eat or drink, as it does at another time; and un- 
leſs it thought the meat and drink were real, it would 
not exert this act of the will. This part then of exhi- Eo 
biting the appearance of real meat and drink to it, is the 4 1 
phantaſm, nothing of its own production. But this is) I \ 
always accompanied with other circumſtances of perſon 4 
actions, &c. that make the thing plainer. We do not q 
dream that we ſimply eat and drink, without the cir-* ] 
cumſtances of time, place, company [at a full table, i 
is ſaid in the objection.] A late excellent Author hat 1 
well obſerved, that the ſoul would be much wa : 
if it dreamed that it were always ſolitary and lonely in 
Nleep. Did being alone! in her laſt viſions Was an * 3 2 


1 H 


perſons, are not the effefts of mechaniſin. And tool 1 i ; 
in this inſtance the IE not reſiſt, * concurs in 


* 
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RE dream. So that we muſt either deny the 
e Wan, who purſues us while awake, to be a 

* living, intelligent cauſe; or allow the cauſe 
which excites the ſame ideas in our foul 
a we ſleep, to be, at leaſt, equally liv- 
g and intelligent. For though the ſame 
Wa may be produced by different cauſes ; 
et, the effect being the ſame, the cauſes muſt 
de equally powerful and perfect in the pro- 
Juden of it, whatever inequality may be 
detween them upon other accounts. If this 
not ſo, where 1 doubting 
r denying 3 | 


= IX. If we ſhould ſce, while awake, the 
iure of a man holding a drawn ſword, in 
piece of arras; we ſhould conclude, with- 
at the neceſſity of arguments to compel us, 
ſc repreſentation (which, I ſuppoſe, is the main ground 
thinking it the productive cauſe of the whole) ſo that 
We argument in N®'s. will not be applicable; yet there 
nme ſame difference and diſtinction of conſciouſneſs, 
wirt what the foul itſelf doth, and what the perſons 
"= the viſion ſeem to do, as between the Objectorꝰs raiſ- 
1 ag 1 We the preſent ſcruple, and my endeavouring to ſolveit. 
IV hence the argument in No 6. comes up to it. The 
otion of conſciouſneſs would otherwiſe be confounded ; 
d the evidence drawn from it, weakened. 
1 that 
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that this was the work of ſome Artiſt, ſome 
living, intelligent cauſe, that knew how ro 
work after his own idea, or at leaſt after a 
copy ſet him. And if we ſaw farther a ſen- 1 
tence woven, as proceeding out of the mouth 

of this picture, and were ſure that it were 

of the Artiſt's own deſign and compoſure ; ' 3 N 
we could not help concluding that he under- 3 | 
ſtood that language. But if it were poſſible [ 43 
for him to make his picture move; give it 3 
life and action; and make it pronounce this 
ſentence audibly, as if the Artiſt himſelf | | 
had pronounced it; or it may be more ſen- 
tences than one; add if he could ſo con- 
trive, that the motions, countenance, and "i 
words of the picture, ſhould all concur to 
one uniform purpoſe and deſign, ſo as na- F 
turally to repreſent the actions, words, Cc. 1 
of a living man; we ſhould then not only 
conclude that the contriver of this was a liv- 
ing intelligent cauſe, but highly admire his 
art and {kill, as far ſurpaſſing any thing we 
ourſelves could pretend to; if not ſuſpect 
that ſomething of a ſupernatural Power had 
aſſiſted him. Nor would it leſſen the won- 4 1 
der of this performance, or be a reaſon to 
deny the knowledge and invention of the 


7 
contriver f $ 


5 
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Wcontriver, though ſome unthinking Peaſant 
c heheld it with as much indifference, as if 
mere were nothing remarkable in it. This 
ſtance nearly enough reſembles the caſe in 


» | 3 10 hand, the ſcene of viſion in our ſleep. But 
wm © wwſe ſuch appearances are frequent, we 
72 t them paſs unheeded though the intel- 
4 5 igence, and power of the cauſe that pro- 
r uces them, is not the leſs, whether we 
de Honſider them, or ſuffer them to paſs with- 
5 ut reflexion. Things that are too much 
ur vove our reach, and ordinary way of think- 
al "Ws, generally paſs as little regarded by us, 

i things that are trifling : witneſs the wor- 
n- > 5 2 power of the Deity, conſtantly ex- 
eſe rrted through the material univerſe; the vi- 
to f ſitude of night and day, &c. An object, 
a engage our attention, muſt have ſome- 
7c: ing of our own /ittleneſs in it. And yet, 
uy hich is remarkable, the generality of man- 
ind have been led to the true cauſe of the 
his henomenon we have been conſidering, by 
We Pearkning to natural and unbiaſſed ſenſe ; 
4 File learning and philoſophy have ide 
| 4 


Pthers miſtake it altogether; ſome without 
4 beſitation aſſerting contradictions, and others 
ot gain- ſaying them. To refine in a plain 
b D 3 „ 
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caſe, is to miſapply learning. Athe:ſm could | 
never otherwiſe have commenced. As has | 
been ſaid in a like caſe before, when ſpeak- | 
ing of a ſtone's falling down to the Earth ; 

if a man dreamt only but once a year, owe | 
much more would the rare phznomenon be 7 

attended to? The night would be expected 4 ; 
with impatience, and all the circumſtances 7 
marked with care. With how much more 1 | 
folicitude, may we think, do thoſe, wo | f 
whom the ſun riſes after fore months ab- 

ſence, expect the glorious fight, than we | 

upon whom it riſes once in twenty four 1 
hours, who neither regard the riſing or ſet- 
ting of it? But is there any reaſon for this? 


X. The Ant above, of a man with a 4 4 
drawn ſword; Sc. which I have here pitched 
upon, and argued from, is plain and ſim- 4 
ple, and hath nothing in it extraordinary. ; 
Whereas almoſt every man's own experience 
will ſuggeſt to him, or his future obſervation | 
will foon furniſh him with examples, 1 
ſeeing in his ſleep more variety of circum- 
ſtances, and a longer ſeries of action than is 
here mentioned. And obſervation and ex- 4 ; 4 
perience, with reflexion on the WP i 1 


are J 9 
1 
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1 9 Ware that which will beſt convince : nor is it 
eaſy to conceive that any ſhould want thus 
| 1 much experience, when the Authors who 
naintain mechanical dreams, and material 
Pools, give much more ſurprizing inſtances 
; will appear below) ſuch as pleading at 
e e bar, fighting, &c. though I deſignedly 
woided arguing from ſuch examples. But 
his inſtance before us, fimple as it is, or 
rough it had been more ſimple ; nay 
"though it had happened only to one man, and 
hat but once; provided we could have been 
Meertain that it had happened once, and was 
Fairly related, muſt juſtify all that is inferred 
rom it here, or deſigned to be inferred. An 
* 4 fed, though it be but once produced, as cer- 
4 ; 3 tainly infers the exiſtence of the cauſe that 

—_— it, and as neceſſarily concludes that 
Wthis cauſe muſt have had power, and per- 
fection enough to produce it, as if it had 
deen repeated ever ſo often. For if a con- 
adiction could be once effected, by a cauſe's 
producing an effect above its power, nothing 
could hinder it from being effected any num- 
ber of times. But as it is, ſuch inſtances are 

numberleſs, and as different from each other, 

as the perſons to whom they are repreſented, 
D 4 | or 


1 
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or the times in which they are repreſented to 3 
the ſame perſon; and it is looked upon as 
' uncommon, if the ſame man hath the ſame 8 


repreſentation twice offered to him: a cir- 


cumſtance that well agrees with the cauſe I 
aſſigned ; but no way with mechanifm, or 
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any other thing that could be named. If 


riety of ſuch ſcenes, which are either offer- 
ed to the ſoul in ſleep, or violently obtruded 
upon it; the ſentiments, and reaſon in many 


of them, the ſpontaneity and life in moſt of 8 


them, inſomuch that there is ſcarce any pro- 
duction in art or nature, commonly reckoned 
wonderful, that cannot be parallel'd in ſome 
one or other of theſe inſtances; not to men- 
tion the deviation from the preſent natures of 
things, which muſt ſtill appear more won- 
derful to us, if we are right judges, as will 
appear by going on: and if we join all theſe 
together, we muſt agree, that whatever 
kind of reaſoning, or argument, ſhews that 
the works of art are the works of living de- 
figning Beings; or even that this great 
frame of viſible things, is the effect of a hv- 
ing, intelligent, powerful cauſe, will in ſome 
degree be applicable to them, to ſhew that 


therefore we conſider the almoſt infinite va- 
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nne cauſe which produces them, muſt be 
f 3 iving and intelligent (q); and that if theſe 


are not the effects of a cauſe that hath life, 


A Wcnowledge and contrivance, we muſt for 
A * ver loſe the diſtinction between the actions 


If ſuch a cauſe, and of a mechanical, ne- 
leſſary cauſe, nor pretend in any other caſe 


} 3 hatſoever, to determine by the effect, of 


hat kind the cauſe is. For, as has been 
id, allow the Sceptick but thus much, 
hat ſuch an inſtance of life, action, and 


Y Reign, is effected by the femerarious, ſurd 


inble of dead atoms; and he knows not 
. to uſe his advantage, if he cannot defy 
the men in the world to eſtabliſh upon 


d , () It is only here meant that this argument is of the 
Ine nature, and concludes upon the ſame account, as 
Y e arguments a poſteriori, for a wiſe and powerful cauſe 


2 the viſible effects in the material world; though not of 
"ic fame force and conviction. And yet if it could be 
4 wn, that but ſo much as the inſtance here aſſigned, 
Pere poſſible to be effected, without a deſigning, living 


_ ſe, it is not conceivable that any thing could be a 
"Wore convenient introduction to the fierceſt, the Epicu- 
$ 7 Fe: Atheiſm. Tf the principle, that the effe& cannot be 
rfecter than its cauſe, could fail in this appearance of 
eams, no man can tell how far it might fail in all the 
4 Warts of philoſophy. All truth ſtands, or falls together. 
Y him 


1 


cauſe in nature. To apply Galer's reaſoning, 
with reſpect to the contrivance and mecha- 
niſm of the animal body, to the pr. eſent caſe 3 VM 
What can be the effect of a cauſe, working 
with deſign and knowledge, if the inftance 
aſſigned above, and numberleſs ſuch others, 
be the effects of blind chance, or mechani- 
cal neceſſity? It is impofſible to anſwer this 
queſtion in either caſe. For the effects of 
the ſirſt muſt be of a quite different nature 
from thoſe of the /af : or, the effects of a 
living, intelligent cauſe muſt have no marks 
of deſign and contrivance in them. This is 
to change the natures of things; or elſe to 

ſpeak by way of contradiction. What would 
one conclude (to give another very applica- 
ble parallel) if he ſometimes ſaw a Maſician 
play on an inſtrument; and by and by 
heard the ſame tunes, and even a greater 
variety of them, played over on the ſame 
inſtrument, when no vi/ible Artiſt was near? 
The ſenſory is the inſtrument, which is 
ſometimes moved by the action of exter- 
nal, living objects; and in darkneſs and fi- 
lence, the ſame way moved, or with far greater 
latitude, and compaſs of notes, thoſe objects 
being 1 | 


% > 
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being all removed. Indeed to exhibit words 
nd ſenſe requires by far the moſt artificial 
| | one of muſick; as to exhibit. ſcenes of life 
na real motion, is the harde/? kind of paint- 
8. | 


Kl. This is, I think, the genuine and na- 
Waral folution of this appearance; not liable 
any abſurdity or even difficulty, with 
2 ich other methods of accounting for it 
1 J re preſſed; as I-hope will be made appear. 
Theſe ſeem to lye on thoſe, who aſcribe the 
* fecs of life and action to dead matter. 

Ind for this reaſon it is aſſerted, that there 
1 FE e living Beings exiſting ſeparate from mat- 


d ; that they act in that ſtate; that they 
a- * upon the matter of our bodies, and 
an 1 Prompt our ſleeping viſions. Matter, in the 
by Philoſophy of many, has uſurped the power 


ber I f the living God, the power of the human 

ul, and the power of all other living and 
4 1 ntelligent cauſes: And if reaſon throws it 
put in the two firſt caſes, it is hard to ſay, 
r- xwvhy it ſhould not in the laſt. It is a flug- 
fi- | 4 giſh, inert ſubſtance in all caſes equally; in- 
ter [ 1 civic, and reſiſtance to a change of its 

(tate, being inſeparable from it. If once we 
ing vY allow 
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from other topicks ; and perhaps better : 
Pat the theory as in this Eſſay, is a conſe- 


44 An Eſſay 078 . | 
allow of an infinitely powerful and perfear | 


" Author of the Univerſe, the very proportion $ 


and reaſon of things would make us vehe- 
mently ſuſpect, that there cannot be /6 much | I 1 
dead 3 and ſo few living Beings | > | 
created in it. All from brute-matter to the Wi 
ſoul of Man, is a curious and wonderful | 
ſcale of perfection, riſing by eaſy ſteps ; | 
but, certainly, the human ſoul cannot be 1 4 
the perfecteſt living creature; unembodied i 1 


ſpirits ſhould not, one would think, make 9 


a mean part of a rational creation, but ra- = 
ther by much the moſt conſiderable part. tt 
may alſo be ſuppoſed, that the higher orders 
of theſe Beings may be employed in things '$ 4 
proportionable to their nature and perfec- 
tions; but not to ſpeak more of that, the ex- 
iſtence of inferior ſpecies is evident, I think, 
from the preſent phænomenon. This ſeems 
the natural leſſon we ſhould draw from it ; 
for, as was ſaid, God and Nature do nothing 
for no end, or for a bad end; only to ſtum- 
ble men: it's an argument againſt Atheiſm, 
and the Atheiſt himſelf is terrified at it. O. 1 
thers might have reaſoned on this ſubject 
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Phenomenon of Dreaming. 4 5 
uence of the inertia of matter, which it 
ö 5 , 4 Pod have been improper to have omitted, 


= XII. In eſtabliſhing this concluſion, That 
bur dreams are prompted by ſeparate immate- 


ray of a lemma, to ſhew that the Pai/4ope, 
r what is properly called the viſion, is not 


the work of the ſoul itſelf. This is thought 
10 xceptionable, and not evident enou gh to 
upport the weight of ſuch a concluſion: 
berefore before I proceed farther, I ſhall 
ndeavour to ſhew the truth of this principle. 
t is ſaid, The foul itſelf is the productive 
caauſe of all that we fee in ſleep, and that 
from the change which happens to the 
3 4 ſeat of memory during our ſleep, we may 
remember all the ſcenes of our ſleeping i- 
4 Y © magination, and yet have no memory of 
« dhe ſoub's exerting an act of the will to i- 
8 nmagine thoſe ſcenes; juſt as in ſome diſor- 
4 ders of the brain, the memory is entirely 
"2s 


loſt as to certain paſt actions, and yet pre- 


Fon, there is a great difference in theſe two 
b Weis; ſo that we cannot argue from a pa- 
b 1 | pity.” After theſe diſorders of the brain are 


over, 


Fial Beings, J endeavoured previouſly, or by 


# F< ſerved as to others.” But, with ſubmiſ- 


one part in a conference, and 4. the other | 9 
was involuntarily obtruded upon us; the me- 4 
mory only of certain of our paſt aQons i is | 3 
entirely loſt, as is ſaid; Whereas in dreams i 
we clearly remember a part which we our- | 1 4 
ſelves ſaid or did, and as clearly remember 
another different part, which was forced upon 
us, or in acting which we had as little con- 
cern, as we have when another perſon fays, I 


plying, or this — in our — 4 | I "y 
a part of the action, and another Agent's pro- 2 a 
ducing another part of it, is continued to 
ſome length in certain inſtances. Now the 2 
particular that I inſiſt upon is, not only that il 
we do not remember that we ourſelves acted 
ſuch a reſponſory or oppoſite part; but that 3 f 
we remember the contrary, It is one abe. 9 
to remember that I ſaid ſo and ſo to another 
perſon, not remembering the reſt; and qui 
another to have ſuch a clear diſtinction of 
memory as in the caſe before us, of what! 
faid to him, and he to me. In the firſt caſe Þ 
there is a per fett forgetfulneſs of ſomething ; | 3 1 1 
and in the other, a perfect remembrance fit 
with | 8 3 


** 7 
1 
= 
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ich a contrary circumſtance; (viz. that 
3 ot I myſelf, but another perſon, put the 
2 3 or did the action). I wiſh this 
were taken notice of. Thus this objection 
Ee that the ſoul forgets, not only its 
ZZSaſt thoughts, but its preſent thoughts, and 
1 What at the very time when they are preſent 
* 1 o it; which is a direct contradiction : nay, 
What it may have a conſciouſneſs that its 
reſent thoughts (while preſent) may be the 
1 houghts o of another Being; which increaſes 
She contradiction; and becauſe a want of 
emory of our paſt thoughts is poſſible, it 
fers that a want of conſciouſneſs of our 
"FF e/ent thoughts is alſo poſſible; and farther, 
id What we may be conſcious that our preſent 
4 3 houghts are not our preſent thoughts, but 
2 he thoughts of another perſon, Hence it 
ppears the intended parallel is quite miſap- 
1 lied, becauſe the ſimple forgetting a thing 
= F | zo way comes up to that clear diſtinctioñ 
pf memory and conſciouſneſs which v we have 
3 our dreams, 
1 XIII. All this has been pretty fully ex- 
; 3 up in the ſixth paragraph above, where 
; 3 I have ſhewn that the ſoul can never be ſaid 
3 | to 
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48 An Eſſay onthe : 
to produce that which it is conſcious ans 
other Agent produces, without ruining and 
confounding all the evidence of ſelf-conſcis } b 
ouſneſs. But that this point may be the 


7 
more attended to, I will take a particular g « 
example and reaſon. familiarly upon it; and 
I ſhall pitch on ſuch an inſtance as can be 
liable to no ſuſpicion, It is known that Ci- Wl 
cero was profeſſedly an Academick ; and that 
be wrotedeſignedly in his treatiſe de Divi- 
natione againſt this very concluſion which 1 
maintain; and endeavoured to account for 
the appearance of dreaming the ſame way, 
as is done here in the objection. Cicero then 


being of this doubting ſect, and writing on 


the oppoſite fide of the queſtion, tells us a 2 
dream of his own; which are circumſtances, { 


PR 
2 


g 1 
I think, that muſt free ſuch an inſtance from 


4 
4% - LY d 2 


any reaſonable ſuſpicion of credulity, or un- 

fairneſs in the relation; and I ſhall give it 

in his own words. He brings in his bro- 4 
ther Quintus managing the argument on the 
oppoſite part, and alledging his ¶ Ciceros! 
dream againſt himſelf, as alſo another of his 
own [ Nuintus's]. I ſhall tranſcribe both. 
Quintus after having brought many other ll 
examples, ſome of which are remarkable Wl 
| 3 enough ; 
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dugh; ſays, Sed quid vetera aut plura guæ- 
mus? Sepe tibi meum narravi: ſæpe ex te 
ium audiv: tuum. Me, cum Ne. pro- 
| Incie præeſſem, vid! iſe in qui ete, cum tu equo 
oeclus ad quandam magni q fluminis ripam, 

a * oechas ſubitd, atque delapſus in flumen, 
quam apparuiſſes, me contremutiſſe timore 
territum : Tum te repente lætum extitiſſe, 

Wc 4ue equo adverſam aſcendiſſe ripam, noſ- 
inter nos eſſe complexos, Facilis conj ſectu- 
hujus ſomnii; mihique d peritis in Afid 
aictum eſt, fore eos eventus rerum, qui ac- 
ant. This is Quintus's dream, which I 
not ſtay at preſent to argue from: any 
vbo reads it will ſee the marks of invo- 
cary repreſentation in it, or of its being 
ed upon him; and conſequently which 
be ſolutions is moſt applicable to it. Ci- 
I W's own dream follows. Venio nunc ad tu- 
(continues Qyrntus.) Audivi equidem ex 
. /ed mibi ſæpius Salluſtius noſter nar- 
=; cum in ill fugd, nobis glorioſd, pa- 
N calamitoſd, in vill quddam campi Ati- 
is J naneres, magndmque partem noctis vi- 
V ad * denique ard, & grav! ter 
mitare cœpiſſe: itaque quamgquam iter in- 


et, te tamen filentium LD Julllſe, neque 
Vor. II. eſſe 
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U 
eſſe paſſum te excitari: cum autem experrec. | 4 1 
4 


tus efſes hors ſecundd fere, te fibi ſamniun 3 
narraviſſe: Viſum tibi eſſe, cum in locis ſolis 
meſtus errares, (> Marium cum faſcibus. Lau- A 
reatis querere ex te, quid triſtis eſſes? Cum. . 
que tu, te tud patrid vi pulſum eſſe dixiſſen, 4 
prebendiſſe eum dextram tuam, & bono ani 
te Jalilſe eſſe, Liftorique proximo tradidiſſe, uu 
te in monumentum ſuum deduceret : & dixiſe, 4 
in eo tibi ſalutem fore, Tum & ſe —— 
Salluſtiusnarrat, reditum tibi celerem, & gle | 
rioſum paratum, & Teipſum viſum ſomnio d. 
leari. Nam illud mihi igſi celeriter nuntia. 
tum eſt, ut audiviſſes in monumento Marit 4 4 
tuo reditu magnificentiſſimum illud S. C. 4 —ᷓõ⁊f 4 
fattum, referente optimo & clariſſimo vir 
conſule ; idque frequenti imo theatro, inc.. 
dibili clamore & plauſu comprobatum : dixiſi 
te, nihil ills Atinati ſomnio fiert poſſe aur 
nius. De Divinat. lib. 1. 


XIV. This is Cicero's dream, and as tel v 
tells it himſelf; whence it appears his Bro- 
ther and he had often admired the particul#* 
rity of it in their private diſcourſes. Fol 


Cicero was proſecuted by Cladius, and forced an 
to leave Rome in the forty-ninth year of hu 


agen 


A 
9 
% 
4 


= Phenomenon of Dreaming. 5 
"| 1 ge, to which expulſion this dream refers; 
* © he lived fourteen or fifteen years after. 
"i nd 1 dare fay when the thing itſelf hap- 
—— f ned, and afterward when the conſequence 
2 Dp | retold fell out accordingly, he aſcribed it 
2s, auite another cauſe, than he does now in 
1 gcademical Philoſophy. But to apply the 
10 9 ection above to it. Here he remembers 
t a queſtion was put to him; namely, 
Y # he was ſo ſad? and who put it; and 
1 4 Wt he himſelf replied, vig. That it was 
auſe be had been unjuſtly driven out of his 
1 ive country. Now if he had put this 
Wſtion to himſelf, why ſhould he have 
133 believe that Marius put it? Or 
ſhould he remember that he made the 
ver only; and not only forget that he 
xd himfelf the queſtion (as the objection 

Poſes) but remember it with a quite con- 
V. nay with an incon/itent circumſtance; 
i it, That another perſon aſked it, and not 


s he 9 imſelf which the objection does not 
Bro- der? Or what powerful Demon can fo 
ul: t the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul in fleep, 


it chall act two different, and oppoſite parts: 
yet be not only not conſcious of acting 
one of them, but conſcious of not acling 
| E 2 | 11 3 
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he found in it? Dixiſſe te, nibil illo A, 
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it; or of being paſſive, often involuntary, F 
and of another Agent's producing it! This 
would bring in the agency of Spirits, in =o 4 
wonderful a manner at leaſt, as that which! 
I contend for. No mechanical cauſe; 10 „ 
thing leſs than a powerful, living, deſigningi f 
Being, could make the ſoul remember and i 
forget ſo rationally, in ſuch order. AY 
man only forgets what it is proper he ſnould 
forget, ſo that 7wo perſons may be made ou! 
of one Agent! I ſeriouſly wonder ho. 
men can broach, or maintain ſuch abſuri* 
fancies. Or laſtly, upon Ciceros o.] 
Principles, That the ſoul itſelf produced th R 
whole action, where had been the divinity RX 
of this particular viſion, which Quintus ſay Þ 


A 


nati ſomnio fiert poſſe divinius. To fa 
a dream is divine, is to fay it has a divim 
original: and to ſay nothing could be more d. 
vine is yet a ſtronger aſſertion of ſome divin' 
power exhibited, He ſhould, conſiſtent} 8 
with his own notions, have inſtantly recol- * : 
lected that there was nothing new or ſu 
priſing here. Which ſhews, as I obſerre | 
juſt now, that the pregnancy of the inſtance k 
while recent, made him forget his acad. 

I mis 
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64 concluſion. Beſides, Marius took him 

che hand; bid him be of good courage; 
aered one of his Liftors to take care of 
m and conyey him into his own [ Marzus's] 
A —— and told him that his preſent 


nd Publes ſhould be relieved, and he find ſafety 
* a re. Was all this, the Lictor; the taking 
114 0 the hand ; my the * * 2 to be of 
0" Z ter courage, only the impoſture of the 


| itſelf to deceive itſelf? If at this rate we 
Pe but one perſon of two, there is no rea- 
why we may not contrarily make wo 


the | 1 of one, and pretend that whatever we 
nit Wb while awake, may ſtill be done by one 


more different Agents. And thus, as I 
before, (Ne 6. and 13.) this aſſertion, 


= 1 b | at the foul itſelf may produce what it thinks 
vin oe conſcious that) another Agent produces 
WW 5 cep, deſtroys the evidence of ſelf- conſci- 
vi . 1 q ſneſs, which is the ſureſt and moſt intui- 
nth! 9c foundation of all our knowledge; or ra- 
ol it takes away /elf-canſciouſneſs altoge- 


Wer, and leaves no diſtinction between our 


2 , conſeiouſueſs and that of another perſon, — 
Whink another perſon ſpeaks or acts ſo and 
yet it is really I myſelf who ſpeak and 
— therefore, I think 7 


E 3 myſelf 
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ing what I ſee another perſon do, is not 4 


1 
x 
2 
? 1 


b. 
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myſelf ſay or do ſuch a thing; yet it may 9 
be another perſon. Thus we muſt not looſen "1 
the foundations of this evidence of ſelf-con. WM 
ſciouſneſs in one caſe, and then confine che Ml 
conſequence of it to that caſe only: The 
contagion will ſpread; and the event will bel . 
putting a rod into another man's hand to 
chaſtiſe ourſelves. If my conſciouſneſs of F 
writing this at preſent, is not enough to a 
certain it mine; my not conſciouſneſs of do. 4 


enough to aſcertain it not mine, Let the 4A. 
cademick ſee where this will end. I ow f 1 
the modern Academick hath learned to doubt, 
[or pretend to doubt] whether the EGO of 
this preſent time, be the ſame with the ; 
EGO of any paſt or future time (ſee 9 1 F 
Lord Shaftfoury' s Chara#erifticks : ) But the 
opinion aſſerted in the preſent objection goes 
farther, and would pretend to ſhew that the 
EGO and the TU of the preſent time, may 
both be hut one and the ſame perſon, Thus 
Des Cartes's principle, Cogito, ergo ſum, may 
no longer be true; for while I fancy 7 think, i 4 
it may be ſome other thing that thinks, while 3 
Jam not ſo much as exiſting. And all theſe 1 
are no more than the genuine conſequences ; 


of 
* Y —_— 


— 
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; i f ſuppoſing that the foul may act and ſay in 
ep, what it thinks another Being acts and 

2 ays at that time: Whence the 44 of 
9 he contrary principle, eſtabliſhed in N- 
fully evident. 


XV. But what does Cicero anſwer to this 
rrticular inſtance? Mibi (ſays he) tempori- 
illis multùm in animo Marius verſabatur, 
ccordanti, quam tle gravem ſuum caſum 

wot ano anime, quam conſtanti tuliſſet. Hanc 
A. ao cauſum 4 illo ſomniandi fuiſſe. De Di- 
ow ¾ 9 nat. lib. 2. What a poor unſatisfying ſhift 
bt, 1 is! Had he not Camillus and Scipio A- 
of canus alſo in his mind? Why not have 
eamed of theſe? eſpecially ſince there was 
Wercater affinity between his baniſhment and 
eirs, than between his and Marius's, who 
Na but what he deſerved; for they bore their 


he ile with much more conſtancy and great- 
ay * W's of mind than he did. But allowing he 
113 d thought of no other baniſhed Roman but 
) Harius, was this thinking of Marius enough 
uh, © Þ have put words in Marius's mouth? to 
- 1 ſhave given him fe and action? to have 

ven him ſuch particular action; ſuch par- 
des cular words? A thouſand different kinds of 


E 4 action, 
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action, and a thouſand other forms of ſpeech if 
might haye been imagined, all as «ppoſite 
to the purpoſe, as thoſe he uſed. And muſt 
there not be a determining cauſe afligned, i 
which out of ſuch a variety pitched on what * 
was ſo odd? I would have this determining "i 
cauſe a little more thought of, and not paſſed i 
over ſo lightly. Indeed chance is the deter. 
mining cauſe in the greateſt part of our phi- Ml 
loſophy ; and with the affiſtance of that we A q 
make a.:y thing do any thing. But what if 4 | 
he had not thought on Marius at all, and 
yet had dreamed of him? for this is a very 
common circumſtance in our dreams, What 
then would have become of his hanc credo i 
fuſſe cauſam? ] cannot help making a reflec- i 
tion here, that the Academick, (either ancient 
or modern) is often to be pitted, who by bil q 
principles, and to maintain the credit of never 
being convinced, is obliged to diſpute againf 4 
every thing, even the plaineſt truths, This is 
a drudgery one would not be bound to undergo, 
and muſt of courſe make the Academick oft. 
en abſurd, and ſometimes perfectly ridi canes, I 


XVI. As to the prophetical or monitor # 
nature of this particular dream, I have no- J 
thing 
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ing to do with it; that lies at Cicero's 
te ¶ vn door, who relates it as having happened 
it WW himſelf. (For it is he that puts theſe 


d, Words in his brother's mouth Nam il- 
at RR mibi ipſi celeriter nuntiatum eft, ut au- 


19 1 . es in monumento Marii de tuo reditu 
ed agnificentiſſimum illud S. C. &c.) Though 


am far from thinking ſuch inſtances im- 


i- ciible. But ſhould he not have ſaid ſome- 
ve ing in order to have accounted for this 
if Wonderful circumſtance of it? He gives us 
nd very ſingular inſtance from his own ex- 
ry by Frience, that a thing was foretold to him in 
at ls ſleep, which came to paſs as it had been 
do etold; and upon reflection owns That no- 
c- ig could be more a proof of ſomething divine: 
ent d yet after all ſays, there was nothing more 
his it than that he was thinking on a certain 
ver Er ſor: the Day before. Was that enough to 
% oe this perſon a prophetical vertue ? Or to 
; 15 due his own ſoul with a prophetical vertue? 


go, Which ſoever of the two he ſays, provided 
ft- relates his own dream fairly, there ſeems 
5, be no leſs a cauſe concerned in it, than 


hat | contend for. If a man's own ſpirit 


"77 ſometimes enabled to foreſee things to 
10- Wome, I do not fee how it can be affirmed 


ng | 1 to 
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58 l. Eſay on the q 3 
to be the cauſe of ſuch a viſion ; ſuppoſing iſ * 
it produced all the reſt. And if it cannot 4 
produce ſuch a viſion when the event fol. 
lows ; why ſhould it produce the ſame, ot 3 1 
a like viſion, though the event ſhould not 
follow. The event's following or its not fol. 
lowing, hath no connexion with the phy. ; 
cal cauſe of the viſion ; which therefore 
ſhould be the ſame in both caſes. ' I am 
ſure the aſſigning any leſs cauſe, than I have 
mentioned, infers that which would utterly 4 
confound all knowledge, and put an end too 
all future enquiry ; v2. That the effect may a | 
be every way more perfect than the aan 
that produced it; of which I have ſaid 


enough before. He ſays, many dreams art - 4 F 4 


not monitory; this indeed is, I think, as it 
ſhould be, the cauſe of them being conſi- 
dered ; and that in a long life he had only 
thisonedream— Mibi quidem preter boc Ma- g a 
rianum, nihil ſane quod meminerim. PFruſ- 
tra igitur conſumpte tot noctes tam longd in 
tate. Ibid. — What follows? Can a thing 
that only happens once, be without a cauſe? 8 
or without an adequate cauſe ? He ſays of 1 : 


dreams by fimulacra (of which below) Ne YG 


cognovi | 
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ng A ognovi quemquam qui majort auctoritate nihil 
10! RI; --r et. Ibid. Others will determine how far 
ol: z. Wis is applicable to himſelf; but if what he 
s of his only having had this one dream 
true; Plutarch in his life, and Suetonius 
chat of Auguſtus, makes him contrive a 
fined piece of flattery to make his court to 
ulius Ceſar, in telling a fictitious dream of 

i own concerning Auguſtus, then but a 
we 9 dung unknown ftripling. — M. Cicero C. 
ly rem in Capitolium proſecutus, ſomnium 
to W fine noctis familiaribus forte narrabat : 
lay A erum facie liberali demiſſum cœlo, &c. 
1ſc eton. in Auguſt. cap. 49. Plutarch tells 
aid = is dream ſtill more circumſtantially, with 
are Ne conſequences that followed upon it. But 


it Whether Cicero had really forgot this re- 
- 


a rkable dream; or diſſembles it now, in his 
nl 1 ſpute ; or whether theſe Myiters unjuſtly 
la- cher it upon him, I cannot ſay: But it is 
u/- "tain theſe Books de Divinatione were writ- 
in r after the death of Julius Ceſar; that is, 
ng er the time he is ſaid to have had this 
le? Fr ange dream concerning Auguſtus. 

7 
ur XVII. There is another argument I men- 


ſec Poned before, againſt this notion that the 


U! ſoul 
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ſoul contrives, and preſents to itſelf all thoſe bk. 
things we think we hear, and ſee done in 3 : 
dreams; to wit, That it could not impoſe on | 
ztſelf by this method. This I ſhall explain a «| 4 9 
little, and ſhew a farther reaſon why it is A 
impoſſible : which is, That in the inſtance 4 
above, and others of the like nature, :: a br 
neceſſary that the perſon's ſoul who dreams, © 
if it contrived and preſented all to itſelf): 1. 
ſhould till be buſy in forming and producing 
the partsof the viſion all along as they ſucceed 
to each other : juſt as a man, when he con- q | 
trives a fable extempore, has his invention at 4 
work all the while, which certainly muſt © 
hinder him from taking it for a true narra- 
tion told by another, in which he has no 
other ſhare but giving attention to what be 2 | 
hears, or beholding what is done in his pre- 1 | 
ſence. In ſhort, it would not be enough for 
the ſoul ⁊o make the diſpoſition in the begin- 3 ö 
ning of the repreſentation, and order once 
for all, ſuch and ſuch a ſcene, which ſhould 
afterwards come in view ſucceſſively, and of 
itſelf. It is a childiſh inattention to make , 
ſuch a ſuppoſition : the ſoul muſt all along | 1 a 
form the tranſient and ſucceſſive parts of Y a 
the repreſentation; as when a man repeats a 
ſpeech, ö 


9 2 
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ch, he muſt repeat it to the laſt word; 


5 "x if he mimicks another man's action, he 
m an perſonate him to the laſt geſture, It 
mt WF therefore neither to be ſuppoſed, that 
2 1 e ſoul ſhould forget this it's own conſtant 
on, which muſt continue all the time 
me dream; nor that it could impoſe on 
ir, while thus conſtantly employed: and 
„ Buch 1:6 could it terrify itſelf in good 
2 "Erneſt, as at the preſence of real danger.— 
> eque contremuiſſe (ſays Quintus) timore per- 
um. Would it not be a firange 
%- ncy, that a Poet might contrive a Drama, 
a . ich ſhould have a ſpontaneous power to 
0 bit itſelf in order, while he were igno- 


nt of the whole contrivance, and imagined 
had no other hand in it but as an idle 
ecctator? This ſeems to be big with con- 
adiction. And yet in effect the objection 
I ntains in it a no leſs abſurd ſuppoſition. 
or if the foul by one ſimple act of the will, 
Puld produce a ſeries of ſucceſſive action; 
We things ſeen and heard would be what 
e might call automata, or have life and 
Pontaneity of themſelves. So neceſſary is it 
4 4 4 to admit of a living active principle here, 
rhat while we deny it, we are forced to ſup- 
poſe 
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poſe things lifeleſs and inanimate, to have YZ 
Tponjancit and life. This is remarkably ve- ly 
rified in Lucretiuss account of dreams to be Wi 
examined hereafter. And if we ſay that the 
foul itſelf continues to invent and contrive * 
the parts of the viſion, as they conſtantly 
ſucceed each other; it is impoſlible it ſhould 4 4 
not be conſcious of this its conſtant inven- 
tion; or forget it, as if it were but ane 
tranſient act. There is not a more painful | vj 


we are awake ; as a late 1 ingenious Author 43 
hath well obſerved.: and it 1s certain that q 9 
ſleep hinders and deadens the active power of 4 
the ſoul. Therefore, if it be a contradiftion ĩ⁵· 
that the ſoul ſhould exert this painful and 

laborious operation, while we are awake, and 4 : 
42 know nothing of it; it muſt be more | 4 1 


fl, with ſuch eaſe, as to take all for the | 4 a 4 
work of another being, as the fame Writer 
ſuppoſes ¶ Spectator 487. ] This is to make 
a prodigious wide leap in reaſoning, from 
one extreme to another; firſt to own the 
difficulty, and then to aſſert the great fa- 
cility, though in more diſadvantageous cir- 1 1 
cumſtances. 1 

XVIII. Az 
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XVIII. There is ftill another circum- 


e 1 ance which plainly ſhews, that the ſoul 
e nnot contrive thoſe things for itſelf which 


e ſee and hear in dreams; viz, That it 
* old not impoſe on itſelf as a reality then, 
lat muſt appear an impaſſibility to it at all 
er times: and this is a quality attending 
any repreſentations offered to the ſoul in 
ep. It is in this reſpect our dreams are 
le 1 id to be chimerical and wild. And if this 
or 4 ſervation be juſt ; 7he very inconſiſtency and 
at W/aneſs of our dreams agrees leaſt with the 
ol * h poſition made in the objection. Alexander 
n WF Great had a very remarkable dream of 
d 
ad 4 2 - 


4 
ul 9 


43 


lis kind, when his friend Ptolemy was 
banded with a poiſoned dart ; namely, 
What a ſerpent came to him with a root, or 
rb in its mouth ; and told him where the 
rb might be found, what its vertues were, 


in 4 


ter that it would fave the life of his friend, 
ke . as is related by moſt Hiſtorians in the life 
m chat Prince. Cicero himſelf, in the place 
he oorementioned, takes notice of this dream, 
a- | and allows it might have been ſuch as nar- 
ir- 1 ted, (which is ſtrange enough, for I am 


4 Pre it by no means agrees * his ſolution) 


y — — — 
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and wonders that his brother Quintus did not 
urge ſuch a fngular inſtance. Now it would 
ſhock us to hear at any other time, and 
while we are awake, that a ſerpent ſhould 
ſpeak, and that too while it held a root in itz 
mouth. Cicero takes notice of this very in. 
poſſibility, and yet owns that it might have! 
appeared a reality to Alexander, But how i 
could it, if Alexander's ſoul invented this ab- 
furd fancy to itfelf? Any one who conſiders 
will never affirm it. It is plain Alexander's 8 
ſoul muſt have coupled together theſe ideas, 
by the ſame power of imagination that a" 
painter employs, when he paints a Harpy, 
or a Centaur : and therefore he could no 
more have been perſuaded that this was 2 
real ſerpent ſpeaking to him, than a painter ö 
could think in good earneſt, that the picture 
he had drawn was a living creature. I do 1 
not mention here the importance of what 
the ſerpent told Aexander, (let thoſe who 
give the narration anſwer for that); but 
inſiſt only upon the circumſtance that a 
ſerpent ſhould appear to ſpeak to us in a? 
dream, which certainly is no very incredi- 
ble thing, Cicero thinks he has accounted | 
well enough for this when he ſays, Nn 4 
enin 
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im audivit ille draconem loquentem, ſed 


d /, ef audire, & quidem quod majus fit, 
0 in radicem ore teneret, locutus eſt; and adds, 
id 4 nibil eſt magnum ſomnianti. But was it 
is t enough that the ſerpent ſeemed really 
m. W peak, though it did not really ſpeak ? 
ve Poeere is no difference between viſus off au- 
and audivit, as to the reality of the per- 
tb. & option; as every one will allow. And that 
ers ng ſo, the difficulty I inſiſt upon is ob- 
os: for the foul really perceives in dreams 
as, at muſt appear impoſſible to it at all 
t 2 er times. And this itſelf would be im- 
py, ble, if the foul formed ſuch chimæra's 
no atclf by its own power. When he adds, 
s 188 1111] off magnum ſomnianti, it is, T think, 
ter f he had ſaid, But after all, the ob- 
ure ects ſeen in dreams are fo ſtrange, that 
do here is no accounting for them this way.“ 


it is tacitly owning that the ſolution doth 
remove the difficulty of the thing pre- 
Wed to be accounted for; as if I ſhould 


t a it is very common to fee things in 
n 2 ms, which are above the energy of the 
di. @ itſelf, or the powers of motion and 


ted tter; for, revs eff magnum Jenmonti. 


Von 4 g 
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XIX. I ſhall leave Ciceros account 90 
dreams, after obſerving that the motive, 
which ſeemed to hinder him from owning | 
that ſeparate, intelligent Beings excited our 
viſions in ſleep, and which is ſtill a motiy: 
with moſt men, is not juſtifiable in good: 
philoſophy; it is this, That men would grow 
idly and fooliſhly ſuperſtitious, and fearful 

of ſuperior powers, if this were owned. Hei 

ſays, ſpeaking ſtill of that dream about Ma 

rius, Omnium ſomniorum, Quinte, una rati' 

eft, que, per deos immortaleis, videamus nf 

noſtrd ſuperſtitione et depravatione ſuperetur, 

What! Omnium ſomniorum ? This beſeeching, * 

without offering reaſons for what he main- 2 

tains, looks like begging That men would 

not argue from ſuch inſtances as he own: 

. 

Cl 

£ 

4c 

Y 


1 
| 
| 
1 


to have happened to himſelf, for fear of ce. 
tain conſequences ; That they would no 
be too difficult to be perſuaded, but wink 
and turn away their eyes at proper place. 
To ſearch after, or find out the true cauſ 

of any natural appearance, need make no 
man ſuperſtitious, or fearful of ſuperiot 
powers, who hath no other reaſon to be <4 
afraid: and if I have another reaſon to be 


* 
- 4 * 46 
aid, 
3 = x 
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raid, what will it avail me to turn Scep- 


cx with reſpect to the exiſtence of ſepatate, 
c, vifible Beings? If this conclude any thing, 
ng concludes that I ſhould turn Atheiſt al- 
ur Wether. And I find this Author ſaying 
Ve where; Quis enim poteſt, cum exiſtimet d 
ol eo /* curari, non & dies & nocteis Divinum 
enen horrere? Et, ſi quid adverſi acciderit 
ful ed cui non accidit?) eætimeſcert, ne id jnre 
He rnerit. Academic. Quæſt. lib. 4. Thus we 
10 this guilty fear drives men to hate that, 
n pich ſhould be the only comfort of all rea- 
„ able creatures; to wit, that a Deity of in- 


ur, Ie reaſon and perfection ſhould govern 


ng, h world. And one might carry this un- 
un. aſing remark ſtill higher. For Cicero ſays 
uld the words immediately before, that Strato 
m eved him from much terror, when he 
cer- ght that God neither made, nor fook care 


nat! I 
ink, 
CES. 
zu 


be world; but that ſurd matter did all 

was done, Ir 1s true, a little after he 
zavours to bring himſelf off, by the great 
demical principle, ſaying, he — 


0 wy ented to Strato, who denied a God; nor 
Lucullus, who afſerted one.” But this 
ms ſomewhat contradictory to his being 
beved of bis fears. In ſhort, nothing ſhould 
F 2 influence 


riot 
11 i 
» bel 
aid, 3 
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influence our ſearches after truth, but the 5 
love of truth itſelf, Truth can have no ill con. 
ſequences, but by our own fault; which, me- 


thinks, ſhould take off the argument againſt 
ſearching out an adequate cauſe of the pre- 


ſent phænomenon of dreams, from a fear 
leſt ſuperſtition ſhould prevail: ſince that 


can be no argument in reaſon, whatever it 
may be in policy, or in ſome other conſi- 


deration. If we are not to enquire whether 
there be a variety of immaterial ſeparate Be. 
ings in God's creation, as there is of orga- 
nized bodies in the material world, leſt ſome 


men ſhould turn fanciful and ſuperſtitious ; 
by a parity of reaſon, we are not to enquire 


whether a Being of infinite reaſon manages 
the Univerſe, leſt unreaſonable men ſhouli 
hate him, as being againſt their intereſts; a 
Cicero allows they will. Men would be 
< eaſier (ſays a certain great Author) if they 8 


«© were aſſured that they had only mer: 
* chance to truſt to.” And again, Ne 


* body trembles to think there ſhould be n 
God, but rather that there ſhould be one. 
But I hope he is miſtaken: and I am ſue 
they apoſtatize from the intereſts of reaſon, 
and a rational nature, who had rather truſ. 
; to 
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'© "ho ind chance, than an infinitely wiſe, per- 
ee, and reaſonable Being, or tremble at the 
7 1 ; Wboughts that there ſhould be ſuch a Being. 
to dnly the malice of an infinitely evil Being 
e ug rejoice that there were no ſuch thing 
ian infinitely good one, or that infinite 
= aſon ſhould be cut off from nature. Fi- 
* ally, if ſaperſtition be ſuch a dreadful evil, 
f e. beſt way to guard againſt it is, to ſearch 
wy ings to the bottom, and find out their cauſes 
ze. 4 partially; and thence to eſtimate the 
5% rounds of hope and fear. And, after all, 
me i doth not appear that chance and atoms, 
I ; at is, dead matter, and unguided motion is 
ure ich a firm principle of ſecurity, as to find 
5 Wt from the principles of reaſon that an in- 
ul ite intelligence guides the affairs of the 
; © WÞor/d. And if an infinite intelligence guides 
be ee affairs of the world, we need not then 
he e afraid, what, or how many creatures tho 
er "World may contain, 
No 8 | 

: * XX. If it were material, it might be ob- 


red here, that Cicero, in his ſecond Book 
G | 7 Legibus, contradicts all that he had ad- 
ſon, Hanced in his Treatiſe de Divinatione; though 
ru 1 1 de hath ſpoke better ſenſe in it upon every 

NY F 3 other 
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other particular than that, of our dreams, 


But he ſaw, and was convinced, that men ä 
would make better members of ſociety, if 


they were religious, than if they were Aca- L 
demicks. As Philoſophers he teaches men 
to be Scepticks, or to maintain hat truth is i 


not to be perceived: forgetting, or at leaſt o- 


ver- looking the inconſiſtency of teaching : 


them, what by conſequence he allows is a- 


gainſt the intereſts of ſociety: for certainly | 


practical truths are inconteſtable. If it were 
poſſible that ſpeculative and practi cal princi- 


ples could be oppoſite, I ſhould by all means 
cloſe with the latter; but it is impoſſible they 
ſhould be oppoſite; for all truth is conſiſtent 
with itſelf, as proceeding from the ſame in- 
finite Mind, where undoubtedly i it is con- 
ſiſtent. But it is long ſince it hath been 
obſerved of this great Man, that his Acade- 
mical Mritings are at variance with his other 
works; and that he may be confuted out of 
himſe!f, and in his own words. 


XXI. Thus 1 hope this principle, that the 
viſions, or ©ey/arpara, offered to the ſoul 
in dreams, are not the work of the ſoul it- 
ſelf, is firmly eſtabliſhed; and that the ob- 
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jection which ſuppoſes the contrary cannot 
be urged a ſecond time, I endeavoured alſo 
in Ne y. to lay down another previous prin- 
ciple; to wit, That the ſcenes preſented to 
the ſoul in ſleep, in which there is fo much 
variety, action, and life, nay oftentimes ſpeech 
and reaſon, cannot be the effect of mecha- 
niſm, or any cauſe working mechanically, 
This ſtill appears to me ſelf-evident: but an 
exception hath been made to it, and an hy- 
potheſis offered, in order to account for 
dreams mechanically, [as I think.] This I 
ſhall alſo conſider, and endeavour to point out 
the ſeveral particulars which ſeem to render 
it inconcluſive. It is ſaid, © Though hiſtory 
* and reaſon make it highly probable that 
«© in ſome caſes ſeparate ſpirits act on the 
e ſouls of men in dreams, and at other times; 
yet it ſeems more reaſonable to explain the 
* common phænomena from the union of 
* the ſoul and body, and the neceſſary con- 
* nexion thence ariſing between ideas in the 
** mind and certain motions in the body, or 
ein thoſe parts more immediately united to 
* the ſoul: That this indeed will not make 
** dreams more mechanical than the other 
if actions of external objects, or rather, than 

F 4 the 
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| ** the motions in the ſenſory on the ſoul; 

| ” *© but it makes them all proceed from one 

* principle or law: That though there 

* ſeems to be a difficulty in accounting for a 

** train of reaſoning, which is very frequently 

in our dreams, from this general ſolution; 

yet if what ſome Philoſophers have. ſaid 

of traces in the ſenſory, be true, and the 

relation that may be between them, when 

5e the ideas have a connexion which may 

* make the animal ſpirits low from the one 

te to the other; a train of ideas which may I 
© excite in us what is equivalent to a dif- | 

* courſe, may ariſe from it: That the con- | 

* fuſion and incoherence of many, nay, | 

*© moſt of our dreams, favours this account, 

= 


ce 
cc 


cc 


*© the ſucceſſion of ideas in our minds, when 
* muſing awake, is very near to this; and | 
te the phænomenon of memory may illu- MY ; 
s ſtrate it.“ 1 


J 

XXII. This account is as ſpecious as the | 
hypotheſis can admit of, and touches on: 
every hint that may give it a remote degree 
of probability: But a wrong hypotheſis 
will not bear cloſe reaſoning, nor an appli- | : 
cation to particular inſtances, Here it is 

_—_ | owned, 
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owned, that hiftory and reaſon make it highly 
probable, that in ſome caſes ſeparate ſpirits 
att on the fouls of men in dreams, and at 
other times. So far I think is right. But if 
this be allowed, it will not follow that an 
hypotheſis which gives a contrary account of 
the common inſtances, can make them all pro- 
ceed from one principle or law, as is aſſerted 
of this. Thus, unleſs this concef#on is again 
retracted, there muſt be two very different 
: FH hypotheſes for the folution of this phæno- 
J menon; ſeparate Jp! rits and mechaniſm : and 
l do not ſee that it can be retracted. And 
if there be any beauty, or philoſophical 
; | fimplicity, in aſſigning one cauſe for one 
kind of appearance; this hypotheſis doth not 
reach that. In andther cafe it was ſaid, that 
by reducing more phenomena to one principle, 
cauſe, or inſtrument, the beauty of nature was 
ſet in à greater luſtre. But there remains a 
greater difficulty, if we allow two ſuch dif- 
ferent cauſes as ſeparate ſpirits, and mec ba- 
niſn, to excite our dreams in ſleep: For 
what ſhall we make the criterion, or mark 
of diſtinction between the effects of the in- 
telligent cauſe, and of mere mechaniſm? May 
It not appear ſtrange to advance fach a ſo- 


lution, 
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lation, as that we cannot diſtinguiſh the one | 1 
of theſe from the other ? When hiſtory is 
mentioned as affording inſtances of the fut I 
kind; it ſeems ſuch dreams as are followed 
by the event, are allowed to be exhibited by f 
ſeparate ſpirits. But if one ſhould 9 , 
that a perſon came and ſpoke to him, and | 
this really happened next day; and again, 
if he ſhould dream that @ perſon came a 1 
ke to him, and no ſuch thing happened: 
the firſt of theſe would be the work of :n- | 
telligence, and the other of mechaniſm; andi 
yet the effects are equal, or both the ſame. 1 
And it cannot be ſaid that this ſuppoſition | « 
is abſurd, or even improbable. We have 
often clearer, more ſignificant dreams, and | ; 
in which more reaſoning is contained, on 
which nothing follows, than . thoſe are in 
which we ſee ſomething thatafterward comes 
to paſs; as I believe is conſiſtent with the 
experience of moſt men. Thus the work | 
of mechaniſm, that is, of mere matter and | 
motion, ſhall be more perfect than the work 
of intelligence and. deſign, I aſk, if this 
would not make ſtrange work in philoſo- 
phy ? If one ſhould ſay, All clear, reaſon« 
ing viſions are the work of intelligence, and 


confuſed 
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confuſed ones of mechaniſm, or traces in the 
ſenſory ; let him conſider that the gradation, 
from clearneſs to confuſion, is ſo impercepti- 
ble, that he will never be able to fix a limit 
this way. We allow an immaterial mover . 
to the meaneſt inſect that has ſpontaneous 
motion; otherwiſe, the gradation is ſo im- 
perceptible, we ſhould not allow one even to 
man. The caſe is the fame here, I think; 
every thing ſeen which the ſoul doth not 
produce, and which matter, or fgnatures in 
it (that is, traces) could not produce, ſhould 
have an immaterial mover, and this from 
the bare conſideration of ſpontaneity. Hence 
our dreams muſt be all mechanical, or all im- 
= mechanical. That they are all mechanical, no 
man will maintain; for mechaniſm might 
then have life, ſpontaneity and reaſon. And 
chere is this farther reaſon why they thould 
all be zmmechanical, which 1 mentioned be- 
fore in that ſeventh paragraph, viz. Philo- 
opby doth not hinder us from aſſigning a cauſe 
l that can do more than produce the effeft ; but 
| trictly prohibits us to aſſign one that cannot do 
much. For aſſigning the latter would be to 
WJ own the atheiſtical principle; which if it 
could be true in the leaſt aflignable inſtance, 
; the 
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the Atheiſt would gain his point univerſally, 
I wiſh this might be conſidered. If I were 
perſuaded that the effect might have ſome 4 
perfection, that its cauſe could not commu. 
nicate to it, no argument for the Being of 
a God would ever be able to convince me, 


XXIII. It is farther to be obſerved, that 
the union of the ſoul to the body, which is Ml 
infinuated here to be the cauſe of dreams, 
only renders them poſſible. If the ſoul, or 
percipient being, were not united to, and 
preſent with the ſenſory, any impreflions 
made, or motions excited there, could never 
be perceived: the ſenſory, by what was faid Jl 
in Sect. II. Vol. I. being but dead matter. 
But ſtill the cauſe that makes theſe impreſ- 
fions, or excites theſe motions, is wanting, 
There is certainly a connexion between ſuch 
impreſſions made on the ſenſory, and certain 
ideas being excited in the ſoul: that is, ſuch 
impreflions made will excite ſuch ideas, and 
no other. But pray, what is that to the 
purpoſe ? Becauſe every impreflion hath a 
fitneſs to excite ſuch an idea, it will not fol- 
low that the idea may be excited without | 
the impreſſion is made. The fitneſs there- 
| fore if 
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. WM fore or connexion between the motion im- 
e prefied, and the exciting ſuch an idea, will 
e never ſupply the cauſe that impreſſes the 
motion. This may be illuſtrated by a fa- 

if , miliar compariſon. When a bell hangs in 
an outer room, and a cord tied to it is con- 
veyed to another place; it would not here 
follow that the bell could ring without a 
hand, becauſe there was a connexion or com- 
munication, by means of the cord, between 
it and the next room, Juſt lo, the moving 
band, I think, is wanting in this ſolution : 
But, if that cauſe which moves the ſenſory 
be allowed, it accounts for all the reſt. U- 
nion and connexion of themſelves are no ef- 
ficient cauſes, and will never anſwer for the 
origin of the motion. This ſolution is indeed 
a general explication, how, whatever affects 
the ſenſory excites ſome iden or other in the 
ſoul ; whether the thing, acting on the ſen- 
ſory, be ſome external object while we are a- 
wake, or ſome other cauſe while we ſleep: but 
it doesnot account for that thing itſelf, which 
ſo affects the ſenſory. Or, if union and con- 
nexion ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſuch a cauſe 
in our dreams; why may they not in our 
waking ideas? And then (as Dean "Berkley 
contends ) there may be no external objects. 
5 4 XXIV. It 
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XXIV. It is ſaid, © this /o/ution will not | 


te make dreams more mechanical than the 
« other actions of external objects, or ra- 
te ther than the motions in the ſenſory on 
te the ſoul.” But beg leave to obſerve that 
there is no parity, either in mechaniſm, or 
in any other reſpect, between the ſenſory 


(which is but dead matter) repreſenting in- 1 
numerable living ſcenes, without the action 


of external living objects, and the external 
objects themſelves acting on the ſenſory, and 
thus conveying notice to the ſoul. In the 


laſt caſe, the ſenſory is but the medium of L 


conveyance, and in the firſt caſe it ſhould be 
the Agent, This makes a wide difference, 
A word might have been dropt concerning 
the cauſe of the motions in the ſenſory. 1 
have ſhewn good reaſons againſt ſe/f-moving 
matter; and cannot allow it here. If the 
ſame motions were excited in the ſenſory, 
as would be if theſe words 


[Cf eu, gige. KePunig Aco5]wv, la 
p47] Xi]. Tipimeons.] (7) 
(r) O Theini/tocles ! take up thy quarters ſhort of the 


lion*s-head ; leſt thou fall really among lions. Plutarch 
in Themi/t 0 


* 


Were 
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were pronounced while the perſon is awake; 
it is agreed on all hands, that the fame ideas 
would be raiſed in the ſoul : but if theſe 
motions may exiſt in the ſenſory fortuitouſly, 
| or without any adequate cauſe in dreams ; 
then any thing might do any thing : orlet it be 
ſhewn me where we can ſtop. If an eccho 
ſhould repeat ſeveral words, which it never 
: received, (pardon the impropriety) it would 
be no ſatisfactory account of this to ſay, It 
| FS is the property of ſuch and ſuch figures, to 
} SY ceverberate the undulations of the air, ſo as 
e 

f 


to imitate articulate words, and raiſe the 
ſame ideas as if the words were ſpoke by a 


e living perſon. The great queſtion here would 
„be, How the eccho, whoſe known property 
git is to convey what it receives, could con- 
I I vey what it receives not. The caſe of words 


in dreaming is pretty near this. And 1 
might argue the ſame way as to objects of 
WT ſight. If a mirrour repreſented images when 
their objects were not preſent; how far 
would it be from ſatisfaction to tell me, 
hat it reflected the incident rays of light in 
ſuch a manner, that all the rays proceeding 

from one point of the object concurred to 
© form the like point of the image? For if 

: no 
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no object were preſent, there would be no 
incident rays to be reflected: ſo in this caſe, 
if no object acted on the ſenſory, no motion 


could be excited in it, nor idea raiſed. 


XXV. It may perhaps be ſuppoſed, that J 


we might truſt to the circulation of the 


blood, or the mechanical motion of ſome o- q 
ther fluid, for doing ſo much as to excite 


theſe motions in the ſenſory. This indeed is 


generally ſuppoſed the cauſe of theſe moti- 
ons; but I may venture to ſay that ſcarce a. 
ny ſuppoſition can be more abſurd. Let us 


firſt ſuppoſe theſe motions orderly ; and, ſe- 
condly, that they may be diſordered. Now 


in the firſt caſe, no man 1s able to imagine 9 
that the ſame fluid, purſuing its own courſe 


mechanically, conſtantly, equally, ſhould at 


this inſtant repreſent nothing. at all by its [ 


motion; and in the twinkling of an eye, | i 


cauſe a houſe, a field, a giant to ſtart up; 


and then a little after, things of quite a dif- 


ferent nature. Who ſecs not that ſuch a 
mechanical cauſe, if it repreſents things at 
all, muſt always repreſent the ſame things, ot 
nearly the fame ; with an even, uninterrupted 
tenor; without ſuch long pauſes, or mon- 

| ftrous 
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MW /frous tranſitions to things of oppoſite and con- 
Trary natures ? When this is thoroughly con- 
ſidered, no man is able, I fay, let him do 
¶ what he can, toimagine it poſſible. Every tran- 
I ſition muſt have its determining cauſe; accords 
ing to all the laws of reaſoning; and the wi- 
der the tranſition is, and the more oppoſite 
che natures of the things joined are, the far- 
ther will this appear from being the effect of 
a neceſſary mechanical cauſe to any rational 
- FX Enquirer. We propoſe to ourſelves a fruga/ity 
/ cauſes in the works of nature, which phi- 
loſophy doth by no means countenance. ' Bo- 
Jrelli hath ſhewn that nature makes uſe of 
& prodigious motive power to move ſmall 
weights. No change is produced in the ſtate 
of matter without a living agent. The motion 
Hof the ſmalleſt reptile requires the power of 
the Hiſt Cauſe, Only here matter may change 
its own ſtate, and do wonders befide! One 
may ſay indeed that the fingle principle of gra- 
vitation performs all the various phenomena 
; in the material world. But how, I pray, doth 
it this? Is it not by the various, conſtant, 
Yr BY univerſal impulſe of the God of nature? 

Let us in the next place imagine that the 
- I motions of the fluids in the body are diſor- 
us Vox. II. G dered, 
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dered, and thence that the motion of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, or of any other matter we pleaſe 
to fancy in the body, is likewiſe diſordered. 
How much is this able to perform? If order 
can do nothing, diſorder can do leſs. In 2 
regular motion of the fluids (or of any other 
particles of matter which they may be ſup- | 
poſed to move) the ſcenes of viſion ſhould Bw: 
go on regularly, mechanically, conſtantly, 
and ſuch images only ſhould be repreſented 
whoſe traces were {till in the brain, and moſt 
patent there. Now in the diſordered motion 
of theſe fluids the ſcenes exhibited ſhould 7 
ſtill be he ſame ſcenes, but only broken and 
diſordered. This is a juft inference; yet it 
is far from being the caſe. Could the diſ. 
order of inert particles of matter, make 
them jump into the regular formation o 
ſomething they could never otherwiſe have 
repreſented, ſo as to imitate action, life, and 
even reaſon? This would in effect be Epi- 
curus's dance of atoms! We might as well 
ſuppoſe that the ſmall particles of duſt, 
which are carried about by the motion of the 
air in a ſun-beam, ſhould formof themſelves i 
the figure of a man, with life and action; as 
chat the animal ſpirits, toſſed either by the 
g. : regular | 


be AS as 


Te: po — — — 
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egular or irregular motion of a fluid, mov- 
ing along its own channel, ſhould perform 
ſuch an effect. Let us temen that animal 
ſpirits, according to all the notion we have 
of them, are only very ſmall particles of mat- 
ter which are the immediate inſtruments of 
the will, when the ſoul would excite motion 
in any part of the body; but here they arg 
ſuppoſed to act of themſelves independently 
Yon the will, and contrary to it? an cer= 
Jtaioly, if they are matter at all, this is a 
n contradictory fuppoſition; and'if they are 
14 not matter, they are ſpirits in a literal ſenſe, 
nd It is infinuated that, / the traces in the ſen- 
i y have à relation (which is when the ideas 
if. have a connexion) this may make the ani- 
ke mal ſpirits fow from the one to the other 
of of theſe traces. But I aſk, where, or hoth 
ve Var one can fuppoſe them to flow ?? For 
nd werde, actions, perſons that never were heard 
pj. Jer ſeen before, can have no traces in the ſen⸗ 
en sory. Why ſhould ideas be joined that were 
it, never joined in nature? Or why ſhould ideas 
be diejoined, which have been always before 
Wpreſented together? If 1 never aw perfort 
but once and that on horſeback, or Aerug . in 
Vis mgbt-gown ; I muſt always think on him 
| G 2 while 
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while Sk. as in that poſture, or that 
dreſs. In ſhort, if it ſhould be ſaid, that the 
reaſon why the animal ſpirits flow From one 
of theſe traces to another, is becauſe they are 

not. related, or really not exiſtent at all; it 


would be every wit as true! We take 


* things in the groſs, and ſatisfy ourſelves with 
2 diſtant hint; but when exactly viewed, 
the whole ſcheme proves nnn to 
e 


| XXVI. It is ſaid, © what is equivalent 


te to a diſcourſe, or reaſoning, may ariſe 


d from the flowing of the animal ſpirits into | 


< theſe traces.” But I refer to the common 
ſenſe of all men, if this were the caſe, whe· 
ther the diſcourſe, or reaſoning in the dream, 
ſhould not be the ſame with what we had 
heard, or ſome time or other held, in. out 
waking thoughts: or whether it is not certain, 
that we ſometimes hear diſcourſes, and ſet 
perſons in dreams, which we never heard, ani 
whom we never ſaw before. And ſince thi 

cannot be denied, how ſhall we acoount for 
this diſcourſe and reaſoning from mechanical 
motion, particles of ſluggiſb matter, and trace 
or ſignatures on a material organ? The attemp 


| ſeem 4 
s. f 
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ſeems deſperate; and we might as well under- 
take to account for the formation of a world, 
e from atoms and chance. Reaſon is the preateſt 
perfection we can have any notion of; and 
i BY a reaſoning being is one of the higheſt effects 
co BY infinite Power can produce. For it is one 
b ching to make an effect according to reaſon; 
„end quite another to make ſuch an fecit as 
of ſhall be itſelf a reaſoning being. And can 
matter and motion (that is, inert particles; 
moved mechanically) riſe to this perfection? 
And no living being (neither the ſoul itſelf. 
ie nor ſeparate ſpirits, nor the Deity) is ſup? 
"BY poſed here to interfere, We may perhaps 
ne think a ſentence ſpoken in a dream a con- 
e- temptible phænomenon. But what a com- 


m. paſs of ideas muſt even a ſingle ſentence in- 


ad clade, refer to, or ſhew the being to be palſeſſed 
uy /* If a perſon can anſwer but one queſtion 
15 pertinently, we immediately own that he is 
ſee a thinking reaſoning being. And-could a ani- 
nd mal ſpirits fall into their proper order, give 
hs BY themſelves the due impulſe, direction,  ſut= 
ceſſion, as to ſeem to ſay but thus much, 'T 
am, O Brutus! thy evil Genius: but thou 
Halt ſee me again at Philippi? And thus 
much I am ſure hath been ſpoken to us in a 
611559 G 3 dream; 


ken ar not. And if thus much had been but | 


there would be always a connexion or rela- 
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dream; whether theſe words were ever ſpo- I 


once ſpoken, it would ſhew that more might 
haye been ſpoken. And in truth how much | 
more is ſpoken to us every night? Theſe Þ 
particles of matter called animal ſpirits are 
indefinitely ſmall, and incredible numbers of | 
them muſt concur toproduce ſuch an effect; 
and eyery one of the particulars I juſt now 
mentioned is to be determined; vix. their 
number, order, ſucceſſion, as to time, ?mpulſe, 
and direction; without any of which the 
"fe could not be produced: and there is |. 
nothing in the ſuppoſition to determine theſo 
ſeveral particulars but dead matter, Whence 
I conclude, unleſs the reaſoning in the firſt 
and ſecond Sections of the firſt Volume is 
Zl.. this hy potheſis 1s demanſtratively 
LLC, 4.5 5438 $90 28 + 


XXVII. If this hypotheſis were true, our 
dreams would have quite other circumſtances 
and qualifications than they have. The ſe- 
veral differences I ſhall here mark, Firſt, 


tion between the ideas excited in the mind 
in dreams; and ſuch à connexion, and 
_ cauſe 
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cauſe of tranſition from the one to the other, 
as there is while we are awake: for the 
ideas having been joined together while we 
are awake, is ſuppoſed the cauſe why the: 
one ſhould excite the other while we are 


= aſleep. But commonly there is no ſuch conT 
nexion, and the tranfition is ſo weld and ar- 

 b:trary, as ſurpriſes, and leaves us quite in 
the dark, how it could come about. 2. No 
new object could be thus offered to the ſoul, 
but ſuch as had ſome time before occupied 
our waking thoughts. And yet in every in- 
ſtance it is otherwiſe. 3. All our dreams 
then ought to be according to nature, and 
the real exiſtence of things from without. 

And yet they are never thus qualified; but 
Per ſons, places, circumftances, are quite chang- 


ed. 4. The ſtrongeſt ideas, and thoſe that 


¶ have been moſt in our thoughts of late, ſhould: 


always be offered to us in our dreams: for 


the traces of thoſe are deepeſt, and maſt pa- 
tent in the ſenſory. 5, The mind could ne- 
ver de ſurpriſed with theſe familiar ideas, 
vwhich have been often before coupled toge - 
cher: and much leſs could it be terrified 
with them. 6. But chiefly there ſhould be 
no diverfity, or diſtinction of conſciouſneſs 


G 4 | in 
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in our dreams, as when many perſons ſeem 
to act their reſpective parts. How could the 
awakening theſe traces hold conference with | 
us; aſk queſtions of us, and not only perſo- | 
nate our acquaintance, but firangers alſo? 
For theſe traces, like a train when kindled, 
ſhould run on mechanically in their own 
courſe; and not ſtop at , proper places, and 
wait for a return. This is a prodigious dif- 
ference, if we conſider it right. It is as if I Þ 
ſhould ſuppoſe that the words of a book | 
(which I may call traces in it) ſhould ex- 
temporarily change themſelves from the ſub- 
ject treated of, and become quęſtion and an- 
ſuer, according to whatever I ſhould ſay. 
Laſtly, if ideas excited other connected ideas, 
and one trace awakened another, according 
as they were related; what ſhould hinder us 
from being quite awake? And leaſt this ex- 
cating and awakening ſhauld go quite round, 
as far as there were traces thus related. And 
yet we ſee new and foreign ideas excited, 
while the traces of waking ideas are kept 
cloſe ſealed up. A man dreams that he is 
in new. circumſtances, every night; though 
he ſhould neceſſarily dream, according to 
theſe traces, that be is in the circumſtances, WH 
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in which he really is; for the traces of theſe 


are without all doubt moſt ſtrongly con- 

nected in the ſenſory. Thus experience di- 

rectly contradicts this whole affair of ex- 

citing ideas by connexion in our dreams. If 
this hypotheſis had been applied to any one 
inſtance, where a perſon ſeems to diſcourſe 
with us in our ſleep, it would have appeared 

how inſufficient it was. Let it be tried by 
the example of Marius or Alexander above, 
(Ne 13 and 18.) It is eaſy to make hypo- 
theſes that perform nothing. 


XXVIIL The confuſion and ane 
of moſt of our dreams, rather diſproves, than 
favours this account; for as on the one hand, 
they could not have the life, ation, and db 
fign, we obſerve in ſome of them; ſo neither 
on the other, could they have that extreme 
and monſtrous oppoſition of ideas, obſerved 
in others of them, There would always be' 
a relation and connexion between thoſe ideas, 
according as they had been joined together, 


= while we were awake; ſince this connexion is 


made the formal cauſe of their being ſtirred 
up. The animal ſpirits are but inert particles 
of matter, that having no ſpontaneity of 

their 
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their own, to join extremes, and paſs over 3 
intermediate traces. On Memory, fo far as 
ve are active, no way illuſtrates this ſolu. 
tion: for here the ſoul is paſſive in all that 
is offered to it, When one muſes, the ſoul 
moves its attention gradually from one ob- 
je&, or one idea, to another; but ſtill with 
conſciouſneſs that it doth. ſo, and according 
to the connexions which have been formeriy 
made between them. There is no hurrying 
from one thing to another, without cohe- 
rence or relation, Whence this particular 
illuſtrates the incoherence of our dreams as 
little. Men are not paſſive in memory, or 
in mu/ing, but with reſpect to the firſt idea 
brought in view, by ſome external cauſe: in 
all the reſt of the train, the ſoul is active 
more or leſs, In brutes it 1s otherwiſe, If 
memory could illuſtrate. this account, or if 
the ideas were excited in our dreams ac- 
cording as they were connected at other 
times; then, as I have already obſerved, be- 
ing aſleep would very little differ from being 
awake, as to the ſtate of our thoughts: fo 
our waking ideas would all come in view, 
according to the order and clearneſs of theſe 


connexions. This account therefore anſwers 
3 neither 
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neither for incoherent, nor any other fort of 
dreams. For upon this ſuppoſition a man 
could never have wilder dreams than his 
waking thoughts, or his traces could fur- 
niſh him with: yet in ſome caſes, all is en- 
chanted and preternatural ; the ſoul is ſud- 
denly thrown into wild and uncouth cir- 
cumſtances ; objects are metamorphoſed un- 
der the eye, which no traces in the ſenſory, 
by being awakened, could ever effect. It 
"2 ſeems to be in the hands of a powerful Ma- 
I gician, who creates ſtrange ſights, and in- 
verts nature at pleaſure. This particular hath 
not yet been attended to: but whoever 

& pleaſes to conſider the whole Appearance at 
leiſure, will ſee that the very uildneſs and ex- 
$ travagancy of our dreams, as little agrees 
with a mechanical cauſe, as the coherent 
and rational part of them, If this had been 

= obſerved, mechanical ſolutions would never 
have been offered, And if the rational part 
zs not the work of the ſoul itſelf, nor the 
very wildeſt part the work of mechaniſm ; 
where ſhall we find 2 cauſe for this ect? 
For undoubtedly it muſt have ſome cauſe. 
Ia man aſſigns any other cauſe, than what 
© 1haveaſligned above; there are ſuch in 
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at hand, as immediately ſhew the impoſlibi. I 
lity of what he aſſerts. | E 


XXIX. I have been the more particular 

in anſwering theſe two objections, as the 
anſwers to them eſtabliſh the two principle 
I had previouſly laid down in Ne 6 and 7; 
and that men may ſee what it is they ad- 
vance, when they aſſign at random theſe | 
cauſes of our ſleeping viſions. And fince all 
the other hypotheſes for the ſolution of this 
phznomenon of dreaming, are reducible to Þ 
theſe two; the concluſion in No 1 1. is ren- 
dered, I preſume, unexceptionable. How- 
ever, that the ſtrength of the concluſion may 
the better appear, I ſhall bring it out in an- 
other method, and by a very ſhort and clear 
argument ; which is this: The appearances 
offered to the ſoul in dreams, all idle, tri ing, 
incoberent, abſurd, as they are, muſt either 
be the work of ſeparate living Agents, or the 
immediate effects of the Gop o NATURE, 
This may ſurprize: yet there is no medium. 
For firſt, chance can do nothing in God's 
world. And ſecondly, whatever is performed 
by mechaniſm, is done with deſign; ſince 
matter can neither move itſelf, nor alter its 
4 direction, 


% , ” 
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direction, nor effect the leaſt variation from 
the end propoſed. Thirdly, no mechaniſm is 
ſpontaneous, or the work of the ſoul itſelf. 
Fourthly, God is the ſole Mover in all me- 
chanical motions, . eſpecially in the animal 
body. Therefore, whatever poſſible way 
dreams are produced, if the agency of ſepa- 
rate ſpirits be refuſed, we muſt aſcribe them 
to the immediate power of the Deity. Let 
this be conſidered ; which, as I take it, is de- 
monſtrative, and adds a new force to all that 
has been ſaid: and thoſe who reflect on 


What was ſhewn, Sect. I and II. Vol. I. 


will not conteſt it, as being a fair conſe- 
quence of the 7nertia of matter, and of the 
univerſal influence of the fr/t Mover upon it. 
And this concluſion is not affectation in 
me; for I am not able to avoid it: nor will 
any other man who thinks accurately, be 
able to avoid it, The only way to avoid 
this concluſion, would be, either to incur 
univerſal Scepticiſm, mentioned in No 1 2, by 
loſing the ſenſe of our own conſciouſneſs, or 
the diſtinction between our own conſciouſ- 
neſs, and that of another being; or elſe to 
incur direct Atheiſm, by allowing that dead 
matter, and ungui ded motion, may not only 

perform 
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perform the effects of reaſon, but be itſelf a q 


reaſoning thing; or thirdly, to think nothing 
at all about it, The laſt of theſe it is very 


hard to do; and a reaſonable man will never Þ 
do either of the two firſt. Therefore I ſhall | 
not dwell long upon the little cavils that 
may be raiſed, The ſuppoſed abſurdities Þ 

may lye more in our prejudices, than in the 
nature of the things themſelves. Obje&ions | 
indeed from reaſon and philoſophy ought al- 

ways to be liſtened to; and for ſuch I ſhall Þ 
always preſerve a due regard, and either an- 
ſwer or ſubmit to the force of them when 


urged againſt me: but prejudices are only 
prejudices; and the hiſtory of Philoſophy ac- 
quaints us, that many points have been rec- 
koned abſurd, heretical, damnable, which yet 
the ſtrength of their ownevidence has after- 
wards made popular, and cauſed to be uni- 
verſally received. However, ſome of the 
more common prejudices it may be propet 
afterwards to take notice of, ſo far as to 
ſhew how they may be removed, by what 
hath been already ſaid. 


XXX, Nor is this concluſion 2c the 
conſtancy and univerſality of the appearance, 
ſeems 


8 


; { 
A 
= ( 
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ſeems deſigned to remind us of it af all 
times; and accordingly men in the earlieſt 
ages, long before Athe:ſm was broached, or 
learning thought to conſiſt in doubting, ge- 
nerally agreed in it, as a truth pointed out 
to them by nature herſelf, And ever fince we 
have had any records of hiſtory, or writings 
of any kind, it hath been admitted by the 
wiſeſt men. Homer, the firſt and chief 
vriter of that fort, to preſerve probability, 
in bringing about and celebrating the re- 
venge of Acbilles on the Greeks, makes the 
© pernicious dream to be ſent by Jupiter to A. 
gamemnon, to perſuade him to draw them 
out again to battle (s). Achilles ſays, that 
= dreams come down from Fupiter : and that 
@ poſſibly the reaſon why the peſtilence was 
ſent into the Grecian camp, might have been 
.diſcovered to ſome in a viſion. And Aga- 
e nmemnon tells the Chiefs. convened in council, 
of chat the divine dream came down to him, 
%o WY through the ambrofial night (t). This ſhews 
at that it was then both the learned and po- 


(*) — — Aęlen Salvclo SNN, 
Hip ai, iz Ag Alapifrors e even. 


i Iliad. 2. 
(*) A 4% NM Twa wary. — Iliad. 1. and 
are, GiAet, Os por — liad. 2. 


pular 
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pular opinion, Hence the Poets generally, 
whoſe aim it is to follow nature, when they 
have any great incident to prepare, or ſome | 
ſtrange event to bring about a dignus vindice 
nodus, as Horace calls it, often make uſe of 
the agency of ſpirits in dreams, as the ſureſt i 
way to preſerve the imitation they pro- 
poſe (u). Ovid, in his way, accounts for 
the ſtrangeneſs of dreams, by making three 
cunning Deities the cauſe of three different 
kinds of objects offered to the fancy in ſleep; i 
one that repreſented men, and could act rati. 
onally ; another that imitated brute creatures; i 
and a third that put on the forms of inani- 
mate things (v). And indeed, bating the 
poetica 
() To paſs over a thouſand inſtances of this kind, 
even the ſevereſt will pardon my mentioning that in 
Shakeſpear's Macbeth, where the lady in her ſleep endez- 
vours to waſh off the ftains of the King's blood from het 
hands, which it is impoſſible to read, without a dreadful 
expectation of the future cataſtrophe, and a horror o 
the cruel murder. 
( At pater * & populo natorum mille ſuorum 
Excitat artificem, fimulatoremque figure 
Morphea. Non ills juſſos ſolertiùs alter 
Exprimit inceſſus, vultumque, modumque loquendi, 
Adjicit & weſtes, & conſuetiſſi ma cuique 


Verba. Sed hic ſolos homines imitatur, At alter 
Fil 


Seems. 
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Poetical dreſs, and names, and aſſigning a 
Fertain number (though in the ſame place, 
e ſeems to allow an indefinite number [ mille] 
f ſuch ſpirits), there can be nothing more 
ue and philoſophical, than this account of 
Ihe cauſe of dreams. For here it happens that 
bat which is eaſieſt to be conceived, and is 
x oſt entertaining to the imagination, is the 
r Mnly conſiſtent cauſe that can be given. A 
it beiin is equally unentertaining to the fancy, 
nd to the rational faculty; diſagreeable to 
i- {ur nature in every reſpect; beginning and 
a ding in ani verſal deadneſs; a world of brute 
i- Matter, toſſed about by chance, without a 
x ME&overning mind, and living immaterial be- 
al vgs in it, affords a lonely unpleaſant pro- 
% Mypect to the foul. If things were thus, we 


Fit fera, fit volucris, fit long) corpore ſerpens. 


d- 

er Hunc Icelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetora vulgus 

fl Nominat. Eſt etiam diverſæ tertius artis 

of Phantaſas. Ille in humum, ſaxumgue, undamque, 
trabemque, 


Quæque vacant animd feliciter omnia tranſit. 

2 Regibus hi, ducibuſque, ſuos oſtendere vultus 

7 Notte ſolent : populos alii plebemgue pererrant. 

: Metamorph. lib. II. ver. 633. 
; e ſoureſt Philoſopher muſt admire this deſcription, 
and Morpheus's part. 8 

vol. II. H ſhould 
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ſhould want ſcope for the imagination, and 
even for rational enquiry; and muſt ſoon 
come to empty chance, or unſupported ne- 
ceſſity, which extinguiſhes ideas, and puts 
an end to all purſuit. How much more a- 
greeable is it, to be led by all that we ſee 
here, to an infinite Reaſon, than to haye 
this dark and gloomy proſpect of nature 
Undoubtedly, unleſs infinite perfection im. 
ply a contradiction, it muſt be neceſſary be. 
cauſe it 1s beſt (x). 


XXXI. Moral philoſophers, whoſe buf. 
neſs it was not to ſearch out the cauſes of 
things, but to teach bow fo af, eſpecially 
the eaſtern philoſophers, took it ſo much for 
granted that the tranſactions which are car- 
ried on with us in our ſleep, were to be a. 
ſcribed only to the efficiency of ſeparate ſpi- 
rits, that they gained both authority and 
probability to their doctrine, by delivering it 
under the form of viſion or dream, where- 
with they were prompted by ſome friendly 
intelligence (y). Again, in the moſt learned, 

| politeſt 


(x) See the reafoning, No 25. Sect. II. Vol. I. 


(3) Every one will call & mind here the excellent 
pieces, 
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politeſt nations of Aja, we find that interpret- 
ing of dreams was accounted a part of wiſ- 
dom and philoſophy, and that theſe men were 
in great eſteem in the courts of Kings (2). 
Now I ſhall allow (though perhaps I need 
not, for even natural reaſon tells us, that 
the ſame being, who deſigns a warning 
to any perſon, may enable another man to 
underſtand and explain it, and not him to 


whom it was ſent ; thereby bringing it about, 
that the /a/? ſhall regard, and be directed by 


the ift.) I ſhall allow, I ſay, that this art 
| might be but a bold pretence, founded in 


wrong principles, and that the pretengders to 
it never ſpoke but by gueſs : but what I would 


pieces, done in imitation of this manner of writing, by 


| the late Mr. Aadiſon. 


(z) Of this kind were the pays ivugorinu in the 
court of Aftyages King of the Medes, who interpreted 
his two dreams to him, concerning his daughter Man- 
dane, the mother of Cyrus. Herodot. lib. 1. cap. 107, 
108. They were in great honour and eſteem with him, 
as appears by their ſpeaking to him thus, ——Zt d be- 
FewTos Bacikneg, tovlog monnTiw, xa dgxopi To fabees, 
x re Tos Os prydana Exoper” ovTw wh jg nu 
Tio Te, xal This Ong dexns meoonioy sl. cap. 120. 
And according to this Author, they interpreted both 
theſe dreams rightly. 


H 2 have 
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have to be obſerved is, Whether or no men, 
from their own experience, in ſeeing in 
their ſleep what really came to paſs after. 
ward, were not firſt brought into an opinion, 
that ſome ſuperior being ſent theſe friendly 
warnings; and that clear and extraordinary 
viſions had a fignificancy in them; and there- 
by firſt made this an art, and encouraged 
theſe bold pretenders to impoſe upon them 
I am afraid, if we do not grant thus much, 
we ſhall not only deny the faith of hiſte- 
ry, but contradif experience. And this 
ſhews, that the conclufion here drawn ſeem- 
ed to be a principle generally agreed upon 
in the world, and in the earlieſt times. 
And it is hard to think how it could be 
otherwiſe; men always dreamed, and ſome 
men would reflect upon them. It is alſo 
farther to be obſerved with reſpect to thoſe 
very interpreters, that though they ſeem- 
ed to be the firſt favourites, yet their poſt 
was not very deſireable; for if they hap- 
pened to miſtake in ſome great matters, 
it was at the peril of their lives (a). 80 


; that 

(a) The ſame Magi, becauſe they could not diſtin- 
guiſn between a mock-monarch and a real one; but ad- 
viſed Aftzages to ſend home Cyrus in ſafety to his pa- 
rents, 
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that it would ſeem they were ſometimes in 
the right. 


XXXII. I ſhall farther obſerve, that long 
after Atheiſm had been broached, and the 
licentious wits of Greece had ſet themſelves 
to refine on that new ſcheme; Plutarch 
thinks that in good philoſophy, we muſt 
have recourſe to the principle of ſeparate ſpi- 
rits, to acount for theſe appearances, from 
the two inſtances only of Brutus and Dion, 
mentioned above. The place is remarkable; 
therefore I ſhall quote it. He had been 
ſpeaking of the common arguments againſt 
this principle, that women and children, 
and other people, were only liable to ſuper- 
ſtitious fancies; and adds, But if Dion 
* and Brutus, men of great ſolidity, and phi- 
* loſophers, neither weak, nor credulous, 
e were ſo affected with theſe viſions, as ſe- 
* rjouſly to relate them, and conſult their 
« friends upon them, I am afraid we muſt 
rents, the danger being paſt, he having exerciſed his 
kingdom among the children in the cottages; were af- 
terwards put to death, when Aſtyages heard that Cyrus 
was preparing an expedition againſt the Medes ——llp-- 
oy jus: 107 Lare Tous Gvercomongds, 6b E αννννν,uu Weraina, 
Tay Rvgoy, ToguTous GVETKONGT . cap. 128. 


H 3 « return 


- which is yet more wonderful ; not only concerning 
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© return to the opinion of the old philoſo. 
ce phers [ray Tay Teruw!], and own that 
ce there are bad ſpirits, who envy good men, 
** and endeavour to ſtumble them, leſt go- 
* ing on in the ways of virtue, they ſhould 
*© enjoy a happier lot after death than them- 
© ſelves (H).“ Theſe are the words of Ply. 
tarch of Cheronea, and purely in point of 
philoſophy. Sure they are not women nor 
children only, who have ſuch viſions in their 
ſleep. Thus much of the antiquity of this 


0 FLY 


(b ) EI N Ales 9 Bęod roc, pg Covers * Se 
ol, K Tec o axpooPuniic, avs EUQAWT 06 nad, oy” 
Tw d d ParuaTy, delt d naa, wre Tai Ppaoai, me ETC 
| OUX od n TWY WaAYv MANLY) TOY ,t Av Ava yRuT 9 oj 
So xte niyor, ws Ta Dave daiina Kat Pagkars, 
eooPYooule roc ayaVol; avdeuor, x THI; WEAEtTw ifa- 
Aera, T&raY%au; Ku, QeBovg imayti, toi xa ofannule T1 
eoeThv* we h raprivorli; anTATY iv TY HANG Keh AXEeait, 
PraTioveg xs fe p Hi Th TiA:VINy TUXwow. Plutarch. 
in Dion. As if he had ſaid I do not ſee but we 
muſt admit that opinion of the oldeſt Philoſophers, 


the ſimple exiſtence of ſuch beings ; but that a wicked 
and invidious ſpecies of thoſe Demons, envying good 
men, &c, The pregnancy of the inſtance ſeems to 
extort this ſuppoſition from Plutarch; which theſe ne 
Writers ſhould remember, who bring in his Authority 
to ſupport the poſition, that Atheiſm is not near ſo great 
an evil as ſuperſtition, 


; pinion j 
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opinion ; not that any body denies it, but 
to remind men of the reaſon of its being ſo 
ancient. We may next conſider the remain- 


ing objections againſt it. 


XXXIII. There are perſons who fay they 
never dream; and ſome authors give us ac- 
counts of ſuch, Suetonius tells us, that Nero 
never uſed to dream, till a little before his 
death he began to be terrified with porten- 
tous viſions in his ſleep (c). Ariftotle ſays 


| ſome 

(e) Terrebatur ad hec evidentibus portentis ſomnio- 

rum, nunguam antea ſomniare ſolitus. Sueton. in Neron. 
cap. 96. 

Some Writers go ſo far as to tell us of whole Nations 


WE that never dream. Pomponius Mela, ſpeaking of certain 


people in Africa, ſays, Ex his qui ultra deſerta eſſe me- 
morantur, Atlantes ſolem execrantur, & dum oritur, & 
dum occidit, ut iþfis agriſque peſtiferum. Nomina ſinguli 
non habent : non veſcuntur animalibus : neque illis in qui- 
ete qualia ceteris mortalibus viſere datur. De Sit. Orb. 
lib. x. cap. 8. But the certainty of this is put upon 
hear-ſay only; and we may judge what credit it deſerves, 
from other relations in the ſame place, where he tells us 
of ſome Nations who are without heads, and have their 
faces in their breaſts, c. Blemmyis capita abſunt : vul- 
tus in pectore eft. Satyris, præter effigiem, nihil humani. 
gi ipanum, que celebratur ea forma eft. There is no- 
thing that could make a human body monſtrous, which 

i is 


— — — —— -- — — ¶ —— 
* _ * — — - - 


„. 
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ſome men never dream in their whole 
lives; 


is not related by Geographers and Travellers as real, in 
ſome part or other of the earth. Thus this Author goes 
no farther than Germany, or rather Holland, to find 


men who have feet like horſes feet, and others who have 


their ears ſo large, that they wrap them about their bo- 
dies, inſtead of cloaths. Eſſe equinis pedibus Hip- 
popodas, & Panitos, quibus magne aures, & ad ambi- 
endum corpus onme patulæ, nudis alioqui pro veſte ſint, 
&c. lib. 3. cap. 6. Upon which Vaſſius pleaſantly 


enough ſays, ** Since theſe ears ſerved them for cloaths 


<< by day, for coverings by night, and for umbrellas in 
ce the heat, it is a wonder theſe Authors ſhould not 
ce add, that the people made uſe of them as wings to fy 
cc withal.” This indeed would have completed the 
prodigy. Not far from the Atlantes who never dream, 
Mela tells us of another Nation, who it ſeems dream 
very ſeriouſly——— Augile manes tantum Deos putant : 
per eos dejerant, eos ut oracula conſulunt; precatiqu, 
que volunt, ubi tumulis incubuere, pro reſponſis ferunt 
fonnia. And this appears more probable ; for, as was 
ſaid before, the phænomenon of dreaming, (miſunder- 
ſtood indeed, and miſapplied) ſeems to have given the 
firſt riſe to Swper/tition and Polytheiſm. It is true, 
Voyages and Books of Travels tell us of ſeveral Nations, 
in different parts of the world, who have no ſort of Re- 
ligion, no name, nor notion of any ſupreme Being : but 
if this be ſo, as Mr. Locke would have us believe, it 
ſeems the inhabitants of theſe countries never dream. 
Since we can ſcarce conceive that this ſingle phænome- 

nan 
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lives (d); and that young children do not 
dream; nor people come to years imme- 
diately after eating (e). Mr. Locke, in a 
place referred to above, tells us of one who 
was bred a ſcholar, and had no ill memory, 


who never dreamt in his life, till about the 
twenty fifth or twenty ſixth year of his age, 
when he fell into a fever. If this be ſo, 
dreams that are not, need not be accounted 
for ; and ſuch perſons will want that which 
gives the ſureſt conviction in thiscaſe, name- 
ly experience; and the reaſoning above will 
be to them conditionally true only.; that is, 
if there be ſuch appearances, they muſt be 
from ſuch a cauſe. And thus far it muſt 


non ſhould not be enough to kindle up the notion of 
ſome Religion or other in the minds of men, though we 
could ſuppoſe all religion once entirely loſt in the world. 
However, the matter fact itſelf begins now to appear 
falſe; and theſe monſters gradually evaniſh, as the coun- 
tries they were ſaid to be in are more reſorted to, and 
become better known. Nature ſeems to be every where 
of a piece with herſelf. But this is not the place to 
ſpeak more on this ſubject. 

(4) Hùn A rien ovubicnxer, wre n irvanor iogaxira 
xald To Bio. De inſomn. cap. 4. 

e) Ano S pile Thy TeoÞ%, x; Tepray in evow oiov Tos 
Tak, o yivoai, ina, Ibige cap. 2. 

conclude, 
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conclude, even to thoſe. But the concurring 
teſtimony of all the reſt of mankind; ſhould 
weigh ſomething with them over and above: 
for theſe inſtances are told but as rare (J). 
Perhaps ſome may affirm this, who da not 
take the trouble to reflect on the ſtate of 
their mind while ſleeping, becauſe of their 
intenſeneſs on their waking thoughts and 
buſineſs, or otherwiſe. Ariſtotle, in a place 
cited before, makes it a condition of the 
circumſtance's appearing, e rig wTpogiyu 
Tov v, y WEPWTO jINFOVEUEW g-; if 
he be attentive, and endeavour to recolle& 
upon awaking, But that which chiefly in- 
validates their aſſertion, is, that it hath been 
ſhewn contradictory, in Ne 23. Se, IV. 
Vol. I. that they ſhould be certain of what 
they affirm: we can have no memory, or 
experience of a ſtate, which, by the nature 
of it, is a negation of all memory and expe- 
rience. Some delirious perſons, whether in fe- 
vers or otherwiſe, when they come to them- 
ſelvesagain, remember nothing of what they 
faid and did then; yet they were active and 
percipientall the while. It cannot be affirmed 


(f) Ariſtotle ſays, Tevion wiv To ri r ir, e — 
ves d cus, Loc. citat. | 


to 
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to be impoſſible that ſome kind of dreams, 
or the dreams of ſome conſtitutions, may not 
be thus qualified. As to Ari/otle's obſerva- 
tion, that after eating, &c, I think it is con- 
trary to experience; and the reaſon he aſſigns 
for it ſhould conclude juſt the contrary. For 
if the motions in the ſenſory continued after 
the objects are gone, be the cauſe of dreaming, 
as he affirms (g); a frequency of that motion 
would make dreams indiſtinct, (which ſeems 
to be the caſe, and doth not contradict the 
ſolution here given) but could not occaſion, 
a not-dreaming. Laſtly, thoſe who think 
they ſay a great deal againſt this concluſion, 
by telling us they never dream, may pleaſe 
to obſerve, that their caſe agrees much bet- 
ter with the aſſertion. That our dreams are 


(2) The reaſon he aſſigns, why we do not dream then, 
is juſt the ſame that he aſſigns, why we dream at other 
times II" ye 1 Hiro Ha TiYy ano The Teo 
05. Seepernla and yet theſe Xi GeiG amo Toy αi e- 
lud ro, are the only cauſe of dreaming. If a iow 
is the cauſe, a 021 xiou may cauſe a confuſion, and 
not remembring, but cannot be the impediment. Beſides, 
ſince ſenſation and dreaming have the ſame original ac- 
cording to him; why is not ſenſation, while awake, 
impeded after eating. But this is the leaſt objection a- 
gainſt Ariſtotle's mechanical dreams. 
| formed 


| 5 
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\| formed and repreſented to the ſoul, by an 
intelligent and free cauſe, than that they 
are mechanical, and neceſlarily produced, 

For then, dreaming muſt be cauſed by the 
mechanical motions of the animal ceco- 

| nomy, and therefore equable and conſtant 
| according to that; or an effect of ſome mate- 
rial action in Lucretius's way; and therefore 
ſtil: mechanical and neceſſary : whereas if the 

exhibiting thoſe ſcenes to us, depends on the 

will of free, intelligent beings, and theſe again 

are ſubordinate to the government of a ſu- 

preme over-ruling Being; it were eaſy to aſ- 
ſign reaſons, no way inconſiſtent, why this 

appearance ſhould not be always after one 
uninterrupted tenor: or rather this laſt cauſe 

ſeems naturally to point out to us ſuch a va- 

4 riation. We contract a habit of forcing our 
reaſon to ſubmit to our prejudices : but let a 
man conſider, as it were for the firſt time, this 


| appearance; if any thing can leſs agree with MW 
| ö the ſurpriſing variety of the ſcenes offered to 
ll the ſoul in ſleep, than a mechanical cauſe ; 
4 | or with the art and contrivance, the life and 
4 action, nay the ideas and reaſoning, contained 
1 in what we hear and ſee during that time, 
. than a dead and undęſigning cauſe : or rather 
1 if 
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if any thing can be more oppoſite, If a 
man ſpeaks to us while we are awake, we 
conclude that he hath ideas in his mind; 
that he is free, reflects, reaſons, methodizes : 
if ſomething ſpeaks to us while we ſleep, 
what are we to conclude concerning it ?— 
Nero's beginning to dream before his un- 
happy death only, makes more for one ſide 
of the preſent queſtion, than his not dream- 
ing all his life before (ſuppoſing the fact 
true) can make for the other. Reaſons nei- 
ther contradictory nor improbable, might 
be aſſigned for this: but ſuch particularities 
are deſignedly avoided. Neither chance, nor 
mechaniſm, become more powerful before 
theſe dreadful events, than at other times. 
Who doth not admire Virgil's making Dido 
ſee thoſe gloomy viſions, in a like caſe, as 
ſomething extremely natural ? 


XXXIV. On the other hand, there are 
men who tell ſuch :mprobable, romantic fto- 
ries of their dreams; out of a vanity we all 
have, as if remarkable things happened to 
ourſelves beyond others; that even ſober 
people, and equitable judges, are on their 
guard what they believe. This is no leſs 

: offenſive 


3 
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offenſive to the truth, than running into the 
other extreme: for the Sceptic hath too 
great a ſcarcity of other arguments, to let 
one of this ſort paſs (0). Plutarch's rule in 


(h) Lucian has diſplayed all his art, in that Dialogue 
which he calls the Philopſeudes, to make the folly and 
weakneſs complained of here, ſtand for a demonſtration 
that there are no ſeparate ſpirits. He brings together 
the chief men of the ſeveral ſects of the Philoſophers, 
to talk ſuch wild and weak things of apparitions and vi- 
fions, as ſhock- common ſenſe; and introduces a Scep- 
tic, who of courſe muſt have all the ſenſe and learning 
in the company, to confute ſuch filly ſtories, and ſhew 
us the wiſdom and ſobriety of believing nothing. This 
part he acts well enough, till one of the company deſires 
him to give his reaſons for conſtant doubting. It was 
not ſo eaſy to acquit himſelf in this caſe. Their va- 
nity and folly were his beſt arguments. All he ſays is, 
that Democritus of Abdera fbut himſelf up in a monu- 
ment without the city, writing and ſtudying night and 
day; and when ſome waggiſh perſons would have frighted 
him into a belief of ſpirits, with a counterfeit apparition; 
without vouchſafing to look about at them, he deſired they 
would not diſturb him. "Oulu B:Caivg imipeuor wad 14. 
TW%; yas ri Ew ve r TWUAT WY, And with this 
flouriſh he artfully leaves the company, and avoids an- 
ſwering to the troubleſom queſtion about oracles. He 
believed that it is only matter which thinks in us, while 
we are alive; and that therefore the ſoul is nothing at 
all when out of the body. 


a paral- 
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a parallel caſe comes to this; Nec omnia, nec 
nibil (i); and a ſober man will make it his 
e R e rule. 
(i) T ſhall quote his reaſon for this rule, as well as the 
rule itſelf. It is in the life of Camillus, where having 
ſpoken of ſeveral prodigies, he adds, AA Toig TowdTo1KGy 
% To mige c, x To Nay dTiftin, immPani; iris 
d 1 4 ο⁰ e, 020 ok EX20Ry, o Xeclovoay 
arg, GAN xQreopuirny, 62 fad tig N,, Ka) TUDovy 
my O eig 1 Tov Helo, xa} T:erPpirnow. The rule 
he lays down for this is, H 9 tazGne x} r h dyas, dpr- 
. Whoever pleaſes to conſider the catalogue of pro- 
digies in this place, where he lays down the rule, will 
ſee they are none of the leaſt fize. In ſhort, this 
eue, that is, a fear of ſpirits, hath been much 
abuſed by vain or weak people, and carried to an ex- 
treme, by deſigning and crafty men perhaps : but that 
it ſhould entirely be caſt off, I think the moſt rigorous 
philoſophy will not juſtify ; though Mr. Bayle fays in a 
like caſe, Auſſi faut- il avouer, qu'il n'y a qu une bonne 
& ſolide philsſophie, qui comme un autre Hercule, puiſſe 
exterminer les monſtres des erreurs populaires : Ceft elle 
ſeule qui met Peſprit hors de page. (Penſces Diverſes. 
Sect. 21.) If this ſolid philoſophy of his is founded on 
the natural powers of matter, it will never anſwer the 
end. So we find Lucretius boaſting of his philoſophy as 
an excellent remedy againſt the fear of any Being, 
Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebraſque necęſſe It 
Non radii felis, neque lucida tela diet 
Diſcutiant ; ſed nature ſpecies, ratioque. 
| | Lib. 1. ver. 147. 
"et | It 
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rule. But albeit we may pretend experience 
which we have not, or diſſemble that which 
we have, to one another; none of ns can 
conceal his own experience from. himſelf, 
which is therefore the ſureſt conviction (Y). 


It is true, no evil can happen to us in God's world, but 
by our own fault; but that ſubordinate beings are ne- 
ver permitted, or commiſſioned, to be the miniſters of 
his will, is a hard point to be proved. And that direct 
Atheiſm is better than this Deiſidemony, is horrid. It is 
to ſay, rather than to believe that God may allow infe- 
rior Powers to be the miniſters of his will againſt us; 
it is better to maintain that he hath no perfection, 10 
power, is nothing; nay, better to maintain, that there is 
no ſuch thing as reaſon, or truth, or goodneſs in nature. 
For, as hath been ſaid, without the exiſtence of ſuch a 
Being, all theſe go out in everlaſting darkneſs. I might 
farther obſerve, that in the late remonſtrances againft 
this Deiſidemony, the Deity himſelf ſeems to be includ- 


ed, as one of thoſe ſpirits we need not ſtand in awe of: 
ſo that at any rate Atheiſm is better than to admit of a 


God who could do any thing but protect us in our folly, 
or who could puniſh our acting againſt the law of our 
nature, reaſon. But of this elſewhere. 

(4) 1 can't help thinking it would be well if we were 


a little more curious in examining thoſe inſtances that 
happen to ourſelves, and weigh the particular circum- 


ſtances of ſpontaneity, life, language, againſt the inertia 
of matter, or the flexibility of mechaniſm, _ this 
perhaps would convince us at home. 


And 
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And in ſome caſes the experience of one 
man becomes that of another; as when we 
ſee people ſtart, cry, get up, lay about them, 
and do abundance of other extravagant ac- 
tions in their ſleep. Lucretius, in a place 
cited before, ſays 


Tollunt clamores, qua 7 jugulentur ibidem + 
Multi depugnant, gemituſque doloribus edunt, 


However this humour of telling vain ſtories 
W is the reaſon that a man cannot give ſuch 
& inſtances, as conſiſt with his own know- 
ledge, or tnight otherwiſe bedepended upon z 
W becauſe however true, they have ſomething 
nn telling, that favours of the chimney-cor- 
ner: and therefore I have purpoſely avoided 
even ſo much as the mentioning them, 
And though the examples given by ancient 
Authors, will better bear telling, as having 
ſtood on record for many ages; yet I have 
declined laying the ſtreſs of the argument on 
theſe. That reaſoning is moſt convincing, 
which is moſt univerſal, and draws neareſt 
the experience of every body. Yet I ſhall ven- 
ture ſometimes to mention 2 leſt: but ſtill, 
without inſiſting on the certainty of the par- 
Vox. II. 1 ticular 
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| ticular facts, only hypothetically, and ſo far as 
: they are not impoſſible to happen, nor unlike 
to what does ſtill happen at this day. Some of 
themare ſingular; and great events have been 
conſequent upon them; a qualification which 
ſtill puts them farther beyondexception : and 
generally this is the reaſon why they are at 
all tranſmitted to poſterity. Ithad been child- 
iſh to have inſerted any thing of this kind 
without ſome ſuch reaſon, andas it had a re- 
lation to the events treated of. But if there 
had been any thing unnatural, or abſurd in 
them, they would have been entered with 
a note; as the more judicious ſort of Wri- 
ters always do traditions ſeemingly fabulous, 


XXXV. But there are other more ma- 
terial objections againſt this concluſion; it 
may be ſaid, That ſince many bodily diſ- 
tempers are accompanied with ſtrange con- 
tradictory ſcenes of viſion, even while we 
are awake, they ſeem rather to proceed from 
the eh of the brain, than to be excited 
by immaterial Agents; or if we ſhould allow 
that they are ſo excited, thoſe beings muſt 
be very trifling, idle, abſurd, ignorant, weak; 
or ſuch as we cannot well conceive ſeparate 
ſpirits 


Ws 
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ſpirits to be. That it is abſurd to ſuppoſe. 
fuch beings bufied in ſuggeſting imaginary 

hantoms even to brute-animals, as we 
muſt ſay they do, if this concluſion be juſt 
with reſpect to men. That the moſt part 
of the things we fancy we ſee in ſleep, are 
ſo wild and inconſiſtent, that one cannot 
help thinking chance hath a great ſhare in 
their production, &c. To ſpeak to each 
of theſe ſingly, we may obſerve firſt in ge- 


neral, that there are few truths, except 


thoſe ſeen intuitively, againſt which objecti- 


ons, founded on ſeeming probability, and 


old prejudices, may not be raiſed ; if we 
ſuffer the reaſons to ſlip out of our mind 
from which they were concluded, and re- 
tain in view only our former way of think- 
ing about them. It is an eaſy, but a fal- 
lacious method, to run away with a flux of 
words: we may draw up ſuch a ſpecious 
ſhew of probabilities, ſupported by ptejudic- 
es, as ſhall make a dreadful appearance tak- 
en all together ; and yet turn to nothing at 
laſt, when examined and fifted ſeparately. 
When an exact Perſon makes objections for 
the love of truth only, he will be ſevere 
in n examining his own objections in the firſt 
I 2 place, 
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place, and endeavour to throw them into 
the rigorous form of an argument, proving 
all his aſſertions as he goes along, and not 
expect that any thing ſhould be allowed 


fide. When we take this way, we ge- 


truſt to, That two contradictory aſſertion: 


him, purely becauſe he is on the objecting 


nerally ſave ourſelves and others a good 
deal of trouble, by finding out where the 
miſtake lay. For it is a ſure principle to 


cannot both be true; and if we can find no 
fault in the reaſons that eſtabliſh the con- 
cluſion on the contrary fide, we ſhould ſuſ- 
pect our own objections. Thoſe indeed are 
the moſt promiſing objections, that attack 
directly the reaſons on which the thing is 
founded ; but if they leave theſe ſtanding, 
and turn to by-confideratiens,' much is not 
to be expected from them. In that cafe, 
vir. when a concluſion is founded on ſuch 
reaſons, as are liable to no exception ; and 
difficulties from other conſiderations are 
only offered: it follows from the con/iftent 
nature of all truth, and the neceſſary har- 
mony between all true propoſitions, that 
ſatisfaction enough is given them, if it can 
be ſhewn that 1 it is poſſible and conſiſtent e- 
nougb, 
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enough, that the thing objected may be 
for ſuch a reaſon, and in ſuch a manner; 
though it cannot be poſitively ſaid or prov- 
ed, that it is for this very reaſon, and in 
this particular manner. The point then 
comes to this. Such a circumſtance or ap- 
pearance, which is on all hands allowed 
to be real [as that many of our dreams are 
chimerical and wild] would not be, if ſuch 
a concluſion as is pretended to be eſtabliſh- 
ed [to wit, that they are exhibited by fe- 
parate ſpirits] were true. And in anſwer 
to this, a poſſible and conſiſtent reaſon is 
given, why it might be ſo, notwithſtanding 
this concluſion ; and a manner is ſhewn, 
in which it might ſo come to paſs ; though 
it cannot be proved, that this is the very 
manner, or that the very reaſon. Then 
it follows that the appearance, contended 
to be inconſiſtent with the concluſion, is 
conſiſtent with it more ways than one; on 
ſuppoſition that the reaſon given, or man- 
ner ſhewn, is not the real reaſon or man- 
ner that obtains. And a thing that is poſ- 
ſible two ways, cannot be impoſſible. It 
was but neceſſary, in ſuch an intricate ſub- 
6 to premiſe thus much concerning the 

I 2 nature 
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nature of objections to a legitimate con. 
clufion. The deſign of all reaſoning what. 
ſoever (as was hinted above,) is in order to 
avoid contradiction; and if denying the 
cauſe aſſigned of the preſent phenomenon, 
forces us upon it; to have recourſe, to wit, 
to the powers of dead matter, or of mecha- 
mm, for the appearances of life; or to 
ſuppoſe that effects may be perfecter than 
their cauſe; to raiſe objections here will not 
appear ſo eaſy to a conſidering perſon. 


XXXVI. From theſe conſiderations, a 
general anſwer might be given to the dif- 
ficulties mentioned ; for unleſs it could be 
ſhewn that this inſtance here argued from, 
is ſuch as never happens to any man; or 
that the reaſoning upon it is faulty; nels 
ther of which, it is preſumed, can be done; 
it will follow, ſuch difficulties notwith- 
ſtanding, that in this, and ſuch other like 
inſtances, the agency of ſeparate ſpirits is 
plainly neceſſary; which is the chief thing 
aſſerted. And, as was argued Ne 10. if 
we could be certain that ſuch an inſtance 
had happened but to one man, and that once 
only; the concluſion would ſtill be certain, 
2" with 
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with reſpe&t to that one inſtance; that 
ſome living, inviſible being effected it, and 
therefore exiſted, A contradiction once bap- 
pbening, is itſelf a contradiction. Nay, let 

it be obſerved, though a Sceptic could fair- 
ly prove, that in other examples, not thus 
qualified, another cauſe obtained; even this 
would not. invalidate the concluſion made. 
For reaſon would always force the ſame 
inference, from the ſame conditions and 
circumſtances, whatever might be in other 
caſes. And any one will readily allow, that 
the inſtance here aſſigned (or rather that 
part of an inſtance) draws nearer to the 
common and ordinary fort of dreams, than 
to thoſe that are very clear and ſignificant. 
We frequently dream that we are in com- 
pany with other men, who act and ſpeak 
like men, This adds the appearance of /an- 
guage and rational action, to life and ſpon- 
taneity. But that which will determine a 
man, who conſiders this affair juſtly, and 
hath an eye always upon the inertia of mat- 
ter; to aſcribe all the ſcenes offered to us 
in our ſleep, to the ſame cauſe, is, That 
matter is as little capable of ſpontaneity and 
life, as of reaſon itſelf, The impoſſibili- 
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ty of its ever becoming a ſelf-moving ſub. 


ſtance, was that which we firſt diſcovered 


concerning it. And every thing that we 


hear or ſee in ſleep, is full of ſpontaneity 
and action; if not of reaſon, Let any 
one explain to me, how the particles of the 


ſenſory could, of themſelves, and without 


external impulſe, repreſent an animal pur. 
ſuing us; a crawling ſerpent, or flying 
fowl. And the particles of the ſenſory, if 
any thing, muſt do it; for it is that to 
which the ſoul is united, and which com- 
municates the impreſſions immediately to 
the ſoul. Let him not tell me of mecha- 
niſm, or chance here; for it is abſurd to 
ſpeak of them ; upon the ſame account as 
it would be abſurd to aſcribe the real no- 


rions of the living creatures themſelves to 


theſe principles. It is the ſpontaneous prin- 
ciple that we want, the neceſſity of which 
makes us allow an immaterial Mover to e- 
very living thing. But farther; if we have 
a viſion repreſented to us, where there are 
rational agents, or men; brute, or irrati- 
onal creatures ; together with a ſcene or 


' ſyſtem of inanimate things ; as every repre- 


ſentation muſt have a place, or ſcene where 
| | it 
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it exiſts: we cannot ſay that inviſible be- 

ings form and exhibit only the #400 fir /t par- 
ticulars, (the rational and ſpontaneous parts) 
and leave the ſoul itſelf, or chance or mecha- 
niſm, to form the inanimate parts or ſcene 

F action. All is, as it ſeems, the work of 
the ſame agent, and exhibited at once. 
Therefore I think it was extremely accurate 
in Ovid, to aſſign a third Deity who ſhould 
repreſent immovable rocks, og foreſts, 
running waters: 


Ile in humum, ſaxumgque undamque, tra- 
bemque, | 

Queque vacant anima, | falbpiver omnia 
tranfit, 


And if we ſhould conſider the exhibiting of 
monſters, and things quite without the verge 
of exiſtence, the dithculty of finding an- 
other cauſe for them is not leſſened but in- 
creaſed, as they recede farther from the 
courſe of nature, and ſtated laws of mecha- 
niſm : yet theſe are made the main argu- 
ments for chance, Thus we ſee the philo- 
ſophical conſideration of dreams doth not ſo 
much regard, whether they are conſiſtent 

ſchemes, 
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ſchemes, according to the courſe of nature, 
as the 1mpeſſibility of their being phyſical pro. 
ductions. There is enough in the moſt in. 
coherent of our dreams, or even in a part of 
theſe, to- ſhew that they are things quite 
above the powers of matter or mechaniſm, 
Nor is it philoſophical, I think, to ſeek for 
different cauſes of the ſame kind of ap- 
pearance, though the ſeveral inſtances may 
not be all alike, It is a maxim in philo- 
ſophy, when effects are all of one kind, 
though perhaps not equally perfect in de- 
gree, that they proceed all from the fame 
kind of cauſe (/). Artiſts equally good 
might produce pieces of work unequally per- 
fect, for a thouſand reaſons that could be 
named. Often we ſee a cauſe confeſledly 
the ſame, produce effects not equally perfect 


(1) Effettuum naturalium ejuſdem generis eeadem ſunt 
cauſe: ut deſcenſus lapidis & ligni ab eddem cauſa pri 
cedit, Sc. Introduct. ad ver. Phyſ. Lect. 8. Axiom. 6. 
Every body would allow that ſome dreams are exbi- 
bited to the ſoul by inviſible beings ; but that other 
are the effect of ſome other thing (they know not what: 
This, though enough to my purpoſe, is not enough 


in philoſophy, I preſume, if the reaſoning in this 


paragraph is right; which therefore 1 2 to be my 
conſidered, 


- . 
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From this we would not infer, that ſome 
pieces were the effect of art, and others of 
chance. And often the nature of the thing 
produced doth not require ſo much {kill to 
be employed. Thus to inſtance in the pre- 

W ſent caſe, from the fame deſcription of Ovid; 
ve may conceive leſs art is neceſſary to his 
third Deity, to repreſent to the fancy in 

WE ſleep, mountains, houſes, rivers; than to the 

ſ/econd to exhibit the motions and ſpontaneity 
of animals, though mute: but that it is ſtill 
harder than either of theſe for the firſt, to 

W repreſent men ſpeaking and acting like rati- 

onal creatures, 


a XXXVII, As to what is urged, that bo- 
dy diſtempers may be the cauſe of theſe re- 
, WE preſentations, enough hath been ſaid al- 


ready (). No man can ſeriouſly perſuade 
© himſelf, whatever he may ſay, that the 
© ſimple indiſpoſition of the brain, or any 
— part of the body; that is, a mere di. 
arrangement of material parts, can be a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe, why a ſcene of viſion is 
obtruded on the foul, where there is life 

and reaſon : nor doth he really underſtand 


(n) Se the note(n) in this; and (5) in Sect. V. Vol. I. 
2 himſelf 
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himſelf r he ſays ſo. How, I pray, 
is it poſſible that w mere difarrangemen 
of the parts of matter ſhould perform this; 
when it hath been ſhewn abſolutely impoſli 
ble, that any arrangement of them ſhould 
perform ſuch an effect? But what ſtrange 
cauſes have men adopted into their philoſo- 
phy! We could then be certain of nothing, 
if a defect, the utter negation of a cauſe, 
could perform things of ſuch a high nature. 
It is true, theſe viſions are ofteneſt {though 
not always) obtruded on the fancy, when the 
body labours under ſome previous diſorder: 
but let me aſk; Is it not quite a different 
thing for theſe ſcenes of ſpontaneity and life 
to be effected purely by. the diſorder, and to 
be exhibited to the ſoul only upon the occaſion 
of the diſorder? Or is it leſs contradictory, 
that they ſhould be produced without a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe, when the body is indiſpoſed, 
than when it is otherwiſe? And what ſhall 
we ſay, when they are effected without any 
previous diſorder? Both order, and the want 
of order, cannot be the cauſe. 


XXXVIII. This if July attended: to, will 


ſatisfy us, that the indiſpoſition of the 
2 body 
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body can as little produce theſe viſions while 
we are awake, as while we ſleep, or rather 


leſs; ſo that an Objeftor ſeems to argue with 
more diſadvantage in bringing in this as a 


parallel caſe, to ſhew that our dreams pro- 


ceed from a bodily diſtemper. But to ap- 
ply the argument particularly : it follows 
from what has been ſaid, that if a man, 
under an indiſpoſition of body, . from what 
cauſe ſoever it may ariſe, ſhould ſee what 
other people about him do not ſee, and can- 
not ſee; if the object ſeen is ſuch, as can- 
not be produced without a living ſponta- 
neous cauſe; if he ſees it with fright and 
reluctancy, and if it gives him uneaſineſs 
and pain, ſo that the ſoul itſelf cannot be 
this cauſe; provided, I ſay, he ſees it ſo, 
and ſuch, it follows from the reaſoning 
above, that a living intelligent cauſe as cer- 
tainly tampers with his organ then, and 


makes theſe impreſſions upon it, and main- 


tains them there, notwithſtanding the action 
of external objects upon it at the ſame time, 
as if the ſame thing happened to him in his 
ſleep only. If the thing ſeen be of that kind, 

and hath all the conditions requiſite to ink 
the concluſion concerning a viſion ſeen in 


ſleep, 
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ſleep, the circumſtance of being awake can 
make no alteration, nor change the neceſlity 
of the reaſons in the former caſe; it only 
requires a greater degree of the fame kind of 
power to be exerted: or rather the circum. 
ſtance of being awake makes the concluſion 
more evident and plain in this laſt caſe ; for 
then we have our memory unclouded, and 
all our former ideas and experience, to have 
recourſe to, whereby to diſprove (as we 
might think) the reality of the objects of. 
fered, as exiſting ab extra; and it is com- 
mon for perſons in ſuch circumſtances, to 
reaſon conſiſtently enough about ſuch other 
matters, as have no relation to the thing in 
queſtion: whereas in ſleep we are deprived 
of thoſe helps, by the nature of that indiſ- 
poſition, Now, as it would require greater 
art and cunning, to impoſe on a man of 
judgment and ſenſe, than to deceive an un- 
experienced infant : ſo in the circumſtance 
of being awake, it is evident more power 
muſt be exerted, and that leſs than the 
cauſe aſſigned could not produce the effect. 
Thus it is cafily conceivable that theſe vi- 
ſions might be offered to the ſoul, not only 
while we ſleep, but while we are awake, 
(as 


_ -— id ik, . at 5 or" 2 1 
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(as the objection ſuppoſes) and not only 
while the body labours under ſome indiſpo- 
ſition, but while it labours under none: and 
chat they may conſiſt of one particular ob- 
ect ſeen, and for a ſhort time; or of greater 
variety, and for a longer ſpace; ſo that theſe 
S beings could tyrannize over the ſoul, and 
maintain their illuſions ſtubbornly, the body 
being no way previouſly indiſpoſed. And 
pet we call this madneſs. The words defi- 
pere, delirare, inſanire, carry with them a 
ſort of imputation on the ſoul itſelf, as if it 
fell into thoſe diſorders through ſome fault 
in its own conſtitution, The perſons ſo af- 
fected meet with contempt inſtead of pity : 
but who can promiſe himſelf immunity? As 
I ſaid above, he hath not rightly conſidered 
the affair, who thinks he could ſtand his 


ground, 
Sic temere in noſmet legem ſancimus iniquam. 


The ſoul. in itſelf is an uncompounded, ſim- 
ple ſubſtance, and hath no parts, and there- 
fore properly no conſtitution, neither is it li- 
able to any change or alteration in its own 
nature, (Sect. III, Vol. I.) The inert matter 
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of the body could never affe& it thus, 
That could only limit its faculties farther 
and farther, or deaden its activity, (Sec. 
IV. Vol. I.) but not animate it after ſuch 
a terrible manner. Hence there is no other 
way of accounting for its being affected in 
this manner, but by the cauſe I have alrea- 
dy aſſigned; unleſs men would run up to the 
very Firſt Cauſe for effecting the preſent phz- 
nomenon. See the argument in Ne 29. Let 
them chuſe. Thus theſe material ſenſories 
to which, in the opinion of ſome, we owe 
the perfection of rational thinking, ſubjedt 


the ſoul to terrible accidents (.) 


XXXIX. But 


(n) Some things, only tranſiently hinted at in this pa · 
ragraph, would carry one a great way in ſpeaking intel 
ligibly concerning the diſorders our reaſon is ſubjected to 
from ſome external cauſe; but any man, who is not ſtil 
head-ſtrong in aſcribing diſproportionate effects to cer- 
tain imaginary powers in matter and mechaniſm, may 
from what is ſaid, reaſon conſiſtently concerning the 
ſeveral caſes that might be objected, without ſuffering 
himſelf to be entangled with ſceptical arguments, There 
is indeed a great difference, and variety, in the ſeveral 
phenomena of reaſon diſturbed ; but univerſally, the di 
eaſe could not be lodged in the ſoul itſelf ; nor could 
the matter of the body affect it any other way than by 

| deadening 


cauſe, 4. e. it cannot of 


Fa.. of D. I 29 


xXxXXIk But Kube, the tranſition {ng 
one of theſe ſtates to the other, ſeems al- 
moſt to lye, I think, within the reach of our 
conception. It is matter of fact, and we 
need not be afraid of being deceived, when 
we allow it, that ſome people riſe in their 
ſleep, and do certain actions; that they ſpeak, 
threaten, fall a fighting ; without being a- 
wakened withall the motion they give them 
ſelves; .. and that they are with difficulty; 
brought to themſelves again, even though 


: their eyes are wide-open. (See the Note ( f * 


Ne g.) Now this can proceed from no- 
thing elſe but a ſcene of Wen 8 being 


dadening its Airy, which, I think, i is never . caſe 
in theſe "appearances. In ſhort, the diforder of matter 
might make a man a /fupid idiots ſubject nim to fleep,! 
apoplexy,, or any thing approaching to its on nature; 
but could never be the cauſe of rage, diſtradtion, pbrenſy, 
unleſs it were employed as an inſtrument by fome other 
Hfelf be the cauſe of theſe diſ- 
orders of reaſon. If the inertia of matter infers any 
thing, 1 it infers thus much; And all this together, con- 
idered equitably, vindicates the rational nature of the 
ſoul from depending on matter for its perfeRion, or any 
F 
in inſtrument to diſturb it. 527105 

Vox. II. K d 
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| ſtrongly printed on the imagination, and 
obſtinately maintained there; by ſome Hv- 
ing intelligent being, notwithſtanding that 
external obſects act upon the ſerifory | 
the ſame time. And if the power of 
ſuch a being is unreſtrained; . it will equally 
poſſeſs the faney with theſe deluſive ſeenes, 
without waiting for the occaſion of fleep to 
introduce them; and obtrude them foreibly 
upon the organ, amidſt the action of ex. 
ternal objects. For it requires but à grediter 
degree of the ſame power, to make deluſory 
impr e ions upon the ſenſory, while real ex- 
ternal objects are making true impreſſions 
upon it; than it would require to make the 
fame impreſſions, while no other impreſſion 
ſame time. If one is made to ſee in his 
ſleep a man purſuing him with a drawn 
ſword; there are certain proper vibrurlon. 
excited in the optick nerves, or fuck im- 
prefſions made upon that part of the brain, 
on which the. optick nexyes, act, as if cheſe 
vibrations were excited in them. And if ihe 
ſame vibrations are more: power fully excited 
in the optie nerves, whilothe eyes are open, 
than thoſe excited by external objects chen 
ht ph 3 ach, 
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acting, the man purſuing with the drawn 
ſword will ſtill appear, even though the eyes 
be open (o). And thus by eaſy ſteps we ſee, 
that dreaming may degenerate into poſſeſſion 
and that the cauſe and nature of both is the 
ſame, differing only in degree; for dreaming 


( &Viſtotle, though in this whole affair he afligns a 
different cauſe from that here given z yet he deſcribes 
the forma} manner, why eg/atic perſons ( as he calls them) 
ſee what others do not, and cannot ſee, nearly the ſame 
way: becauſe, to wit, the ordinary motions in the ſen- 
fory are overcome, and drowned as it were, by foreign 
motions; of which therefore theſe perſans are chiefly ſen- 
ſible. T9 J bing ixraluay mecopdy, D or oK 
Kim ces 3x I, π,ẽu , N dmoemifonlas Toy Einar S 
ud, aicYedvoilgs, And 2 little below of lancholie 
perſons, he ſays, Or de ELÄʒu NA, did mo D 
(ob vehementiam) wemee Haie ToegwI ed N 
tic; (he had been ſpeaking of ſuch as are el; 
the reaſon is Al 2 oQodeoryla gx ẽux gi tlai auray 
y ringe d rkg. N ehe. Which is as much as to 
| fay, the ſtrongeſt impreſſion predominates. But what is 
wonderful here is, that Ariſtotle, believing there were 
ix:a)x0! and ev9ve.sigor, ſhould offer to account for 
this mechanically. He might as well have ſaid, that 
the reaſon in natural philoſophy, why ſome men are 
rich, and others paor, is the different colour of their 
brards ! | | | 


K 2 13 
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is but poſſeſion- in fleep, from which we 


are relieved again when we awake, and 
external objects begin to ſolicit the percep- 
tivity through the ſenſes: but the other 
poſſeſſion is more ſtubborn, and not to be 
diſplaced ſo caſily. We may conceive, when 
ſuch a being is allowed the aſcendant over 
our ordinary ſenſations and ideas, it will 
keep up that power as long as poſſible. 
There is ſomewhere, I think, in Dr. Ti 
lotfons's ſermons, a pious reflexion to this 
purpoſe, That if our imaginations were 
let looſe upon us, we ſhould be always 
e under the moſt dreadful terrors, and 
*© frighted to diſtraction with the appear- 
„ ances of our own fancy: but that an 
ic * over-ruling power reſtrains theſe effects.” 
Now it is not eaſy to conceive what can 

be meant by not letting our imagination 
looſe upon us, unleſs it be underſtood: of re- 
ſtrainipg the power of theſe inviſible beings, 
which would otherwiſe inceſſantly diſtreſs 
the ſoul with ſuch unpleaſing fights. If 
the matter of fact in the beginning of 
the' paragraph, from which this tranſition 
is made appear conceivable, ſhould be con- 


teſted, or denied, though Lucretius himſelf 
vouches 
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youches the like inſtances (ↄ); yet taking 
it only as a bare poſſible /uppo/ition, con- 
trived on purpoſe to argue from, the rea- 
ſoning on it as a ſuppoſition, will be till 
as intelligible, as if it were real; and the 
degenerating of the one appearance into 
the other equally poſſible to our way of 
conception ; which is all that is intended 
by it. For it is by no means pretended 
that this may be the only way, by which 


ſeparate ſpirits may affect us in our pre- 


ſent ſtate. 


XL, What is here ſaid with reſpect to the 
objects of /ght, is eaſily applicable to thoſe 
of hearing : theſe inviſible beings have the 
ſame power over the ſenſe and organs of 
hearing, as they have over thoſe of ſeeing. 
In ſleep we as well hear words and ſentences 
ſpoken, as ſee objects of fight repreſented; 
and it is as conceivable how our dreams 
ſhould degenerate into poſſeſſion, in this re- 
ſpect, as in that. Therefore I ſhall venture 
farther to ſay, that ſome of thoſe relations of 
apparitions we meet with in H. Rorians, | 


0.2645 dyprun, poaigter Abrihs 8 


Vir ad ſe redrant, permoti corparis g¹. 
K 2 whether 
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whether the facts be true or falfe, have no. 
thing inconſiſtent in the telling. For thoſe 
ſpirits may, upon ſome important occaſions, 
be licenſed ſo to affe&-the ſenſory, accord. 


ing to the exigency of the affair, that all 


the ſcene of viſion, which is then thought 
to have an exiſtence from without, may be 
the effect of impreſſions made on the brain 
only. Thus, for inſtance, that apparition 
mentioned before, which Plutarch tells us 
was offered to Brutus, before he came over 
from Aja, and came again to him the night 
before the battle of Philippi; which is there 
deſcribed as a dreadful ſpectrr, of a morſtrou; 
and ugly appearance ; and that noiſe which he 
heard as of one entering his tent; and zhe/e 
words, it is ſaid to have ſpoke to him. 1 
*<.itm, O Brutus, thy evil Genits; but thou 
* ſhalt fee me again near Philippi (q); 

(9) Brutus was ſitting in his tent, muſing, and con- 


ſidering ſomething with himſelf, hen he thought he 
heard ſome body entering; and upon looking about he 


faw deivyy Y N h 4xQvAs owuc)os, cui 


ragt gd ros a and aſking unconcernedly, What 
Being it was, God or Man; and what it wanted with 
kim? The pectte infwetetl, d cg, © ere, dane. 
16s de fs lie Tig) H. 

| might 
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wight all be hut inward repreſentation upon 
the ſenſory : and any other perſon preſent 

might neither have beard or ſeen any thing. 
However, this is ſuggeſted as probable only, 

or eaſily conceivable, from what. is ſaid a- 
bove of the like ſpectres and viſions offered 
to us in our fleep; and the eaſy tranſition 
there is, from making us ſee them in ſleep, 
to the making us fee them while awake; 
and becauſe this is more conformable to our 
aum experience and to philaſophy, than the 
aſſuming condenſed bodies of air. Vet it 
is not meant as if thore were any thing in- 
 confiſtent eyen in that ſuppoſition. Either 
of theſe ways is more conceivable, than 
that by which his friend Caſſius accounted 
for this viſion;the next morning, when Bru- 
tus went and conſulted him upon it, from 
the notions of Epicurus, in which there is 
nothing intelligible, and ſome things contra- 
e 0 1.0 the way that Hobbes hath 

accounted 


| 9" Aja. 7 utes TgaFopeecr ede Tov Ke, 

gage ry db! 0 of, mois Ew Noyes tales, 

I weg! vr 1908 2 22 . geg Tov Meter. 

Hhirtgot. £ 0s (A 61 Ty) 4 Bere, Nes, 06 s Trl, 
nasxelen And dt, 4 Genus, . N. As if the foul 
| K 4 did 
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accounted for it fince, who makes cold pro- 
duce dreams and viſions of fear, without ei- 
ther reaſon or experience to ſupport his af. 
ſertion; and for no other end, I think, but 
to obviate this difficulty (s.) For, as was 
argued juſt before (Ne 47.) allowing that 

; LOOM © * 


did not ſuffer, what it thinks it ſuffers; or had not the 
ideas it hath. And afterwards he ſays, the ſoul of man 
hath in itſelf both the art, and materials, to make ſuch 
viſions ; as if it ated, without knowing it acted; or ab- 
ſurdly laid a plot to terrify itſelf ; as hath been argued 
before. Surely this viſion was but a bad inſtance to ap- 
ply Epicurus's notion to, and yet this is in part the no- 
tion that ſtill obtains. It is that which Cicero falls in with, 
which was ſpoken to before ; ſo Yor: more needs not be 
ſaid of it. 
() And ſince dreams are cauſed by the Alenper of 

<< ſome of the inward parts of the body; divers diſtem- 
<< pers muſt needs cauſe different dreams. And hence 
it is that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
< raiſeth the thought and image of ſome fearful object 
We read of Marcus Brutus, &c.“ Leviath. ch. 2. 
He makes Brutus to be ſleeping; but Plutarch tells us, 
he had ſlept the firſt part of the night, immediately after 
eating; and had riſen to digeſt ſomething in his own 
mind. So that it had the diſadvantage to Hobbes's ſcheme 
of being a waking viſion, and that without any previ- 
ous diſtemper outward, or inward, that we read of. 
But it is convenient ſometimes to wreſt a circumſtance. 
| Dio 
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we ſaw terrifying and fearful objects, only 


when we were cold, which yet is the moſt 


unſup- 
Dion alſo was ſitting meditating and thoughtful, in 
the porch of his own houſe, when the ſpectre appear 
ed to him. 8 

T ſhall give the relation of it in Plutarch's own words, 
ſince there is ſomething very ſtrange and remarkable in 
it. It happened while the Aſſaflins were contriving his 
death, a little before he was cruelly murdered ——— 
Eunigaptrne dt ths :T:CzAns (fays the Author) pau 
yivlai 16 Ain , q regalddec : irvyyave ptr yer 
642 Tis ijulęas xa Hui ths ol, waves 
a. mes aur Thy didvo¹νι dg n It, Ni yevo- 
pivov woos Harig vgl. This so, dm, irs 
ordg drag, dd ene pryGAnv, 50A7 wv 55 me. 
car und igwvvos Tgayixis εαE”NMAν e, g- 
car q xarvige Trl TWw ol ixmhayes df davas 
Tre Qobor yivoumor, pilemiuale vd. O,, & d- 
yd ro Thy i q ewe I Tagapiva Wars 8 coule- 
pivery, Tavianaci ii IX, % edema; pry r- 
Aw eig à n avt& ue v Tipar dQinlan, 

It was far from being Dion's character to be eaſily ſhak- 
| en and diſpirited; and his being in ſuch dread left the 
viſion ſhould appear to him again, and his begging his 
friends, to remain with him in the night-time, hath 
ſomething terrible in it. Men who do not fear death, 
may yet fear ſomething more than death itſelf. What 
is it that puts the ſoul in ſuch an agory in theſe caſes ? 

Mo Or 
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bn aſſertion imaginable, 3 is it not 


pen 4 different thing; that thoſe, gbjeg; 


ſhould 


Or wibyhould they happen before Hoody and. tragin 
vents? Or not happen, at the approach of matunt 
death? Let one of thoſe men, who affect to call chem 
ſelves ſiragg. fprrits ¶ les eſpnits Forts] ſuppaſe himſeff in 
Dion's place, and then think hether he could be proct 
againſt terror from ſupernatural cauſes. Did mever a 
dream ſhake him, diveſt im of all his boaſted intrepi- 
dity and rmneſs of ſpirit? If ſo, he may draw a conk- 
quence from hence, how little the human ſoul could be: 


match for certain cauſes that may be in the univerſe. He 


hath not taken the juſt meaſure of his own courage, 
who thinks he could be a match for any thing ; and yet 
He who reckons all terrors falſeand vain, ought to think 
himſelf a match for every thing. I own chance and atom, 
or an wguided world of matter, is but an unpleaſing 
proſpect at beſt; and a man who was ſeriouſly perſuad- 
ed of ſuch.a-world, would need no ordinary ſtock of 
courage on many occaſions; but in ſuch di/treſſes, theſe 
Philoſophers begin to think of their Adverſary's argu- 
ments, and wiſh at leaſt that they may be true, which 
ſhews they are not proof againſt the fœars of their own 
ſeheme. But there is ſomething more dreadful, than 
chance and atoms ill behind. In a word, there is a great 
difference between the fear of, death, and ather hind of 
fear» which the ſoul may. feel, and is often ſuhjected to; 
And-whieh-all the fortitude of human. courage is not able 


to ſtand, N boaſt as they will. Otherxiſe . let them 
a 
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ſhould be exhibited to the ſoul, by a de- 
ſigning intelligent being, upon the cceafion 
of cold ; and that they ſhould be produced 
by cold, as an efficient cauſe ? Cold is but 
a mere want of ſomething nequifite, re- 
W tarding the vriſlenels of che motions in 
= our bodies. Heat would have been a more 

_ probable rauſe. Haden, not the philoſophy 
„ the Sceptec alone, but of the generality 
of men, is full of negative efficients ! It 

would 
ſhew me how it is poſſible, that the ſaul may remain 
unterriſiad even in a dream; ar that ĩt may not be. plac 
ed in as weak and dejeRing circumſtances chile vr are 
awake. A man may bravely fight his Enemies, and nat 
be conquered even in death; but in the caſe we are 
ſpeaking of, there is no kind of arms with which we 
could defend ourſelves, and our fright-proceetls. from 
finding ourſelves every (way in the power of * Being 
ſuperior to us. 

L know not how Mr. Hobbes would - have accounted 
for this inſtance, if he had tried his hypatheſis upon it. 
Dion was awake when this happened to him, and think- 
ing on ſomething quite different from that which ſo 
ſuddenly ſurpriſed bim. 'Theſe-circumiſtances, ant the 
character of the man, far from having a weak or vi- 
ſionary head, make it/diMcult to find an invaſion. No 
men in antiquity are deſs liable to the ſuſpicion of weak- 
neſs and credulity, than Brutus and Dion; or rather far- 
ther — — follies, the Sceptic ſeems to 

complain 
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would not, I think, be a greater abſoediy; 
if we ſhould ſay that a horſe, if he be ſound, 
can but walk, or gallop at moſt: but if he 
be lame, it is not impoſſible but that he may 
ſometimes fly ! For it ſeems equally abſurd, 
to ſuppoſe that our bodies, which when 
beſt diſpoſed can only be moved mechani- 
cally, ſhould, by their indiſpoſition, become 
the cauſe of /ife and ſpontaneity. 


XLI. As to the particular, Why theſe 
terrifying objects ſhould be frequently exhi. 
bited to 44 ſoul, when the body labour 
under ſome diſorder ; reaſons neither contra 
dictory, nor improbable might be offered; 
which therefore, from the conſiderations in 
Ne 35. take off the weight of this ſcruple. 
Theſe ſpirits may poſſibly be under a re- 
ſtraint, and wait only an opportunity to gra- 
tify their enmity to us. Let us conſider the 
diſeaſe called the Incubus, or night-mare, 
which many perſons are tormented with in 
their ſleep (t). It is generally accompanied 

with 
complain of, Plutarch ſays they were Avdgys Epe 
* QiAoooPor, 8 ves d axgor@antic, ud t 


wald og. 
(t) See the word Epbialtes, in Mr. Chambers's Qeeli- 


pedia, 
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with frightful, ghaſtly apparitions, which 
are then obtruded on the imagination; fo 
that the party is made to fancy that the di- 
ſtemper itſelf proceeds from their preſſing 
him down with a weight like to ſtifle him. 
And for this very maſon, the Latins call this 
diſorder the Incubus; as if we ſhould ſay, the 
overwhelmer, or oppreſſor : and the Greek 
name, i, imports much the ſame 
thing. And this, I believe, is allowed to 
be a caſual diſtemper of the brain, by which 
the animal ſpirits are obſtructed. But now 
the bodily, indiſpoſition here, and the diſ- 
agreeable viſion made to accompany it, are 
two very different things: and as it would be 
abſurd to make the diſorder of the material 
organ the efficient cauſe of the apparitions 
that are exhibited along with it; for theſe 
are often ugly phantoms, which to fright us 
the more, appear to have bad dojoged upon 


. or New Di&imary; ; where an account of a ſur- | 
prizing inſtance of this diſeaſe is given. Macrobius ſays 
of iI hoc genere ¶ ſomniorum] eft i, apes, quem 
publica perſuaſis quieſeentes opinatur invadere, ' & pon- 
dere ſuo preſſos ac ſentientes gravare. In ſom. Seip. lib. 1. 
cap. 3. He means the ugly phantoms, — 
to accompany che pain felt. 1 | 
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us, threaten us, wreſtle with us, get w 
down, all which infer. a deſigning, intel. 
gent cauſe: fo, their being exhibited along 
with it, and adapted to it, ſhews us, L think, 
that theſe beings wait for, and catch the op- 
portunity of the indifpaſition of the body, 
to repreſent at the ſame time ſomething ter. 
rifying alfo to the mind. Farther, we may 
obſerve, that the more pregnant inſtances, 
where people are ſubjected to illuſions of 
the fancy, and ſuch things as diſorder their 
imagination, generally happen after the brain 
hath been diſcompoſed with anger, fear, di. 
appointment, or other violent paſſions; un- 
queſtionable examples of which might be 
given, if one needed to aſſign them: but 
they occur to every man's own obſervation. 
And it is, I think, becauſe the previous in- 
diſpoſition generally gives an opportunity to 
theſe beings to affect the imagination, that 
the diſorder of the brain ſtands in common 
diſcourſe, for this conſequent trouble; and 
that we reckon it the efficient cauſe of theſe 
viſions, having nothing readier to ſay. | 
ſhall venture to give an inſtance, which 
ſeems to cunfirm this, related both by Plu- 
tarcb, in the life of Autony, and App. Alex- 


0 andrinus, 
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andrinus, in his hiſtory of the Syrian Mar, 

{if the latter may be teputed a aifferent 
work.) Auteny's army in their return from 
Partbia, were in great ſcareity of proviſions; 

and among other robts and herbs; which 
their neceſſity foresd them to have revourſe 
to, without" knowing their naturés, they eat 
of a certain poiſouus herb, after which they 
became delirious, with this particular kind of 
phtenſy, that, forgenting all other kind of 
buſineſs, they thought it of the laſt conſe- 
quence, to turſ over, and dig up all the 
ſtones they could find in their match: and 
the Hiſtorians ſay, the whole feld iwas filled 
with the ſoldiers, bouung 3 digging up, 
and removing the fonts (u.) Anck in this o- 
cupdtioh/ numbets of them miſerably pe- 
riſhed;' Now ſhall we ſay that this, or any 
other herb; had a galt to poſſeſs their 
minds wich this abſurd notion; It is is cer- 


J*. 226 4 
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tain it could do nothing, beyond indiſpoſing 
their bodies, by a change of the parts of 
matter in them. Nor can this, or other 
like inſtances, I conceive, be accounted for, 
but by allowing that theſe beings laid: hold 
of the - indiſpoſition, which the poiſon hat 
wrought in their bodies, to occupy their 
minds with thys range delirium. 


Theſe conſiderations, W e with what 
was mentioned before, Ne 38. make it pro- 
bable that ſuch beings lay hold of the indiſ- 
poſition of the body, to diſtreſs the ſoul, 
and inſult human reaſon, by occupying the 
imagination unnaturally: that the ſeveri 
kinds of the diſorders of reaſon (in which ve 
ſuppoſe the ſoul itſelf to be diſtracted) arc 
but the effect of this unnatural occupation, 
by ſpirits, who have not power enough to in- 
vade the quiet of the ſoul, till its organ be 
previouſly diſordered: that ſleep, whoſe fil 
and greateſt effect is to darken the region of 
n and all former ur rr (6), 

| Ode 
| * )I n cal obſcrved-in- he Notes () and(d 
that Lurretius was gravelled to account how the memory 


ſhould nnr 
0 
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one of thoſe diſorders which affords them 


moſt frequent opportunity, as recurring eve- 
ry night: that if it were not for the right 


diſpoſition of the organ at other times, and 
that the perceptivity is regularly ſolicited and 


occupied by the natural action of external 
objects, they would never ceaſe to torment 


the ſoul; and that, even perhaps at cer- 
tain other times, when the organ is not in- 
diſpoſed, the curb that reſtrains their po- 


er may be taken off, for reaſons that cannot 
but be good and wiſe; ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding the preſence of real external ob- 


jects acting on the ſenſory, they may terri- 


fy the ſoul with unpleaſing ſights, viſible 


He could not 1 Adel part of the appearance, and at 


laſt is forced to break the knot which he could not looſe. , 

—— Cum jam defliterint ea fenſibus uſurpari 

At reliquas tamen eſſe vias in mente patenteis, 

- Rua poſſint eadem rerum fimulacra: venire. 
Lib. 4. ver. 971. 
It is ſtrange to conceive e ſome paſſages left open in the 
ſoul, while the reſt are ſhut; or how one part of a ma- 
terial ſoul ſhould be aſleep, and another awake. Tt 
ſeems the ſeveral parts of the ſoul relieve one another 
ſleeping by turns; as the Poets tell us of Argus's eyes, 

Inde ſuis vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 

Ceætera ſervabunt, atque in flatione manebant. 


Vol. II. L only 
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only to thoſe againſt whom they are thus 
let out; as the Poets tell us Pentheus and 
Oreſtes were purſued by viſible furies, the 
one for facrilege, and the other for parri- 
cide (x). Upon the whole then, as there 
ate manifeſt contradictions in any other ac- 
count that can be given; ſo there is in all 
this ſuch a degree of probability, as makes 
the mind reſt ſatisfied with the reaſonable. 
neſs of the ſuppoſition, which is enough for 
taking off the objection in hand, according 
to the remark that was made Ne 3 5. The 
foul cannot have a diſorder lodged in itſelf, 
nor be ſubject to any diſeaſe; a man who 
conſiders the ſimple nature of it, will never 
affirm this: and when he farther conſiders 
the only remaining way in which matter can 
affect it, which is by deadening its activity 


() Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Penmtheus 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, 
Armatum facibus matrem, & ſerpentibus alris. 
Cum fugit; wliriciſque ſedent in limins dire. 

Virg. Eneid. lib. 3. 

And again, though upon a different occaſion he oxpreſſes 
the ſame thought, ſaying 

Apparent dire facies inimicaque Trejæ 
Numina, — — 
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and powers; he will ſcarce be able to hin- 
der himſelf from aſſenting to theſe ſeveral 
particulars ( y). It is certain the diſorders of 


reafon 


(y) The ſoul can admit of no diſeaſe from matter, 
as having no parts to be diſordered. It can ſuffer no al- 
teration in Its own ſubſtance, if that ſubſtance is not 
annihilated, as was fhewn in ſect. II. Vol. I. And if 
it ſhould be contended, that a ſimple ſub/lance might 
be affected with difeaſe, or diſorder; at leaſt by mm- 
terial beings, that would ſtill allow the beings to be 
= the cauſe of the diſorder, out of a too eager deſire to 
1 reds that the ſoul might be capable of diſeaſe in its own 
| We would have the ſoul to grow 1p, to decay, 
90 to be mad, to be drunt. who fees not that all 
theſe are ridiculous fanties too groſs to be entertained 
concerning à fmple, uncompounded fabRance ? Tf the ſoul 
were mad, or had the diſeaſe lodged in itſelf ; what 
could cure it again? The vertze of herbs perhaps ! 
Theſe could only effect a change in the diſpoſition of 
parts, which it hath, not, It would therefore ſtill re- 
main under this difordet, which muſt be 2/ential (if I 
may ſs expreſs it) to its ſimple ſubſtance ; and we could 
not conceive any alteration, rectification, or change 
wrought in it, but by the power of the Being who cre- 
ated it, Thus it would be incurable by the power of 
all ſecand eauſer : and that very argument brought to 
prove that 1? is delirious and mud, to wit, that it may 
de cured again, ſhews plainly, as it appears to me, that 
the diſorder is not lodged in itfelf ; ſince then it would 

L 2 be 


reaſon appear after grief, love, or ſome o- 
ther great diſappointment have diſcompoſed 
the brain. And why ſhould they appear 
then? — — When we conſider that cauſe 
which is the power, [the mover] in all me- 
chanical motions, whether regular or dis 
ordered; there is no refuſing this concluſi- 
on concerning theſe beings, without for- 
mally aſcribing the effect of diſordering our 
reaſon, to the very Higheſt Being, as has 
been ſaid before. If the blood, or any 0- 
ther fluid, or matter in the body, moving 
after a new and unwonted manner, were 
the ſole cauſe of this diſorder, (which in- 
deed is impoſſible to be conceived, if we cal 
to mind what was ſaid above, Ne 25.) the 
Firſt Cauſe being the only mover is theſe 
motions, this abſurd and i impious conch 
on wot be unavoidable. .  . 

And then, if the ſimple 1 nature of the 
ſoul can admit of no diſorder, or diſeaſe in 


be incurable. And ſince dead matter could never al- 
fect it thus; there is no other cauſe left in the nature of 
things to produce this appearance, but that which I have 
aſſigned. It is a ſelf-evident truth that, if a thing can 
admit of no change or alteration in its own nature, all 
change muſt be external to it, | 


its 
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its own conſtitution ; the power of medicine 
cannot be ſaid tocure it, as it curesthe body: 
So that the inſinuation [mentem ſanari, cor- 
pus ut ægrum, cernimus,] is fallacious and 
equivocal in every reſpect ; as was promiſed 
to be ſhewn in N' 11. Sect. V. Vol. I. 
Would it not be abſurd to ſay, That the ſour 
is mad every night, and that awaking in the 
morning cures it again of its phrenſy? And 
yet there is as much reaſon to affirm this of 
dreaming, as of any other circumſtance it 
can be in. We are injurious in debaſing the 
nature of our ſouls all manner of ways. We 
& / would have the ſoul material: if it be not, 
yet we would aſcribe the perfection of ra- 
tional thinking to matter: and if that can- 
not be granted, we would then have the 
ſoul capable of diſorder in its own. conſtitu- 
tion, But the ſeveral particulars above, if 
ſeriouſly conſidered, ought to correct our 
prejudices. The argument may be reduced 
to a narrow compaſs. The inactivity of mat- 
ter infers the immateriality of an ative living 
being the immateriality infers its ſimple and 
uncompounded nature; and its being fimple 
and uncompounded infers that it cannot be 
liable to — diſorder or diſeaſe in itſelf, The 
L ire Dig . adiſbrdet: 
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diforder of matter can only hinder its aQi. 
vity; and if we ſhould fay, it may be af. 
fected with diſorder or diſeaſe from imma. 
terial beings, we incur the thing we would 
deny by this aſſertion. 


XLII. That this notion of our dreams de- 
generating into a waking poſſeſſion is not 
entirely new, we may ſee from thoſe Au- 
thors, who have written on this ſubject be- 
fore. Whatever way a man accounts for 
theſe two phænomena, he will readily give 
the ſame ſolution for both; there being 
ſuch an affinity between them. Ar:iftotl: 
makes but a very little variation of general 
hypotheſis, to account for that which he 
calls ecftaſy ; as hath been obſerved in No 38. 
and in this he ſays men foreſee things to 
come, as well as thoſe whom he calls u u- 
66g The place is remarkable. And Mr. 
Locke, after giving a definition of dreams in 
his way, adds“ And whether that 
e which we call ecftaſy, be not dreaming 
with the eyes open, I leave to be ex- 
* amined (⁊).“ By which way of ſpeaking 
0 | it 

(=) Having deſcribed ſenſation, xemembrance, atten- 
tion, he adds “ And dreaming itſelf is, the 
« having 
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it is plain he thought them nearly related- 
Hobbes ſuppoſes the ſame viſions may happen 
to us while waking, as ſleeping; vis. in 
great diſtempers of the organs; and pro- 
poſes his ſolution of dreaming as including 
this particular caſe in it; of which below. 
And how explicit Lucretius is in this, hath 
been noticed above, No 10. of Sect. V. Vol. I. 
Et que res nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis 
terrificet—Indeed fright and terror is the ge- 
neral concomitant of theſe appearances; for 
but few perſons, with Horace's Argrve, are 
entertained then with gay ſights, and pleaſ- 
c having ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopped, 
& ſo that they receive not outward objects with their 
e uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any 
«© external objects, or known occaſion; nor under any 
& choice or conduct of the underſtanding at all. And 
whether that which we call ecſtaſy, Ic.“ Let Ari- 
fotle's definition of a dream, that it is only the @ailaoue, 
as in No 6. be remembered here; and it is as abſurd 
that the bare repreſentation, or things offered, ſhould 
be under the conduct or choice of the underſtanding, as 
it is that we ſhould ſee what we pleaſe only, when we 
look out of our window to the neighbouring fields. As 
to the ſoul's own thoughts in dreaming, See No 6. 
and what is cited from Ariſtotie. The ſoul reaſons full 


as conſiſtently, as an unexperienced ſtranger would do, 
about new and unknown objects. 


Ep ing 
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ing objects. However Lucretius's fear waz 
left the ſoul ſhould not be dead enough); and 
he propoſes his ſolution to cure that. Again, 
Ariſtotle would have us believe, that the il- 
luſions obtruded on the imagination, while 
the perſon is feveriſh, ariſe from mechanical 
motions excited in the ſenſory ; by telling 
us that the living creatures ſometimes ſeen 
then on the walls, are nothing but a few 
ſtrokes, or draughts, which bear a diſtant 
reſemblance (a). But he ſhould have re- 
membered, that we hear and ſee things 
then, though all is dark and filent round us 
We put ſome queſtions, and anſwer others, 
as if ſome body was talking with us. But 
have ſounds their images to repreſent them, 
or are thoſe images viſible in the dark? Such 
circumſtances, plainly ſhew a cauſe more 
powerful than a few ſtrokes on the wall of 
the chamber, dealing with the imagination, 
And in the former part of the paragraph, he 
aſſigns the like poor and unſatisfying reaſons 
for diſtractions ariſing from love, grief, fear, 
e. From hence then it appears, J think, 


(a) Aw 8 role Tvetrlouorw mühe label, Ca i 
role rox, a0 pnpag ſoloriſos TWy Yenppor ew 
Oc uivar, cap. 2. de Inſomn. 

that 
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that if theſe Authors had accounted for this 
phænomenon by the agency of living invi- 
ſible Beings, they would have concluded 
that waking ſpectres were alſo formed and 
repreſented by them ; fince they thought 
dreams, poſſeſſion or eaſy; and apparitions, 
all proceeded from the ſame cauſe, and were 
to be folved the ſame way. 


XLIII. As to what is urged next, that 
theſe ſpirits muſt be ignorant, abſurd, idle, 
weak, &c. otherwiſe our dreams would not 
be ſo trifling and inconſiſtent; a little conſide- 
ration will ſhew us, that they are not ſuch, 
W and may yet repreſent our dreams as ſuch. 
Their knowledge ſurely is ſurprizingly great, 
W with regard to our nature and conſtitution. 
They muſt underſtand, not only how ſpirit 
acts on matter, ſince they themſelves fo act 
on our organs (5); but alſo how matter acts 

on 


2) Thave all * fuppated; that TREE are firſt 
made on the ſenſory when we dream; and that the ſoul 
is made percipient of the repreſentations, by means of 
theſe impreſſions; juſt as it is of external objects, while 
we are awake, by like impreſſions. The reaſons for this 
are, firſt, the authority of thoſe writers, whom I have 
cited on this ſubject, they all ſuppoſe motion and ma- 

8 
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on ſpirit, ſince they ſo affect theſe organ 
that they affect the ſoul, in the manner by 
them deſigned. They muſt have an in- 
tuition of the ſecrets of material nature, to 
us inſcrutable in our preſent ſtate ; and knoy 
the occult methods which the God of nature 
hath inſtituted, by which the nerves affed 


terial action the cauſe of dreaming; and therefore that 
the organ is primarily affected. And then the manner 
of our reminiſcence of dreams; we remember then 
when awakened, by the help of thoſe impreſſions; 
Juſt as we do other things: a man's face, for inſtance, 
is the ſame way remembered in both caſes, and leaves 
the ſame impreſſions. £Z4/tly, that the foul ſhould be 
directly affected by theſe ſpirits, and the impreſſion 
by which we remember, reflected back by it on the 
ſenſory, recedes farther from our philoſophy, and man- 
ner of conception, and the method of nature, which 
God hath inſtituted, which is the very reverſe'of this 
Yet if any ſhould contend, that this laſt method is the 

true one; it would rather heighten, than diminiſh 
the wonderful power and knowledge of theſe being, 
that they ſhould effect the ſame things, by a contrary 
method to that which the God of nature hath inſti- 
tuted, and more ftrongly prove all that js inferred 
in this whole ſection. To grant that the matter of ile 
Jenſery is not firft and direttly ated upon, would be h 
ert, I think, inflcad of denying, an iamaterial cauſe 
of areams. 
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admire the ſubtilty of God's work; what 
may we think of imitating or copying it? 
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the ſenſory, and it affects the ſoul; ſince 
they imitate theſe ſo well, that the natura: 


objefs themſelves could not produce the re- 
preſentation more to the life, If we juſtly 


Can this be the work of chance, or unintel- 


gent mechaniſm? I really think it is a ſpecies 
of Atheiſm to affirm it. The diviſibility of 
matter ſoon carries the fine operations of na- 
ture out of our view; becauſe we receive 
information, only through organs of the 
W fame matter. It is impoſſible therefore ſuch 
organs ſhould help ns to diſcover the nice 
& workmanſhip and contexture of their own 
parts, or any thing in any other object be- 
low particles of a certain ſize in themſelves. 


No optical improvement will ever effect this. 


Such is the neceſſary imperfection of mate- 


rial organs: but the manner in which "_ 
tation is performed ; the whole theory of 
animal ceconomy ; the ſecret ſprings of mo- 
tion in our bodies; the imperceptible tremor 
of each little fibre ; what ſhare it hath i in 
producing the effect; and how it is to be 
otherwiſe ſtruck, that it may produce ſuch 
2 variation from the common method, as beſt 
ſuits 
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ſuits the repreſentation. they deſign, (inſo- 
much that the very deviations and monſtrou 
ugly things they repreſent, ſeem to ſhey 
moſt ſkill;) theſe things, I ſay, muſt ly: 
open and pervious to their view; ſince their 
perception of them doth nt depend upon 


particles of any ſize. 


XLIV. Their power and knowledge doth 
not reach to the exciting of viſion only; the 
affect the auditory nerves themſelves, or tha 
part which thoſe nerves affect, ſo as to pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſation in the ſoul, and ei. 
cite the ſame ideas in it, as if the words d 
that language which we underſtand, wer 
audibly pronounced, to the hearing of h) 
ſtanders. This is a ſtrange appearance, and 
full of conviction! It cannot ſeem to us to 
be the effect of ordinary power and Know- 
ledge, if we conſider the matter attentively 
It is in this particular that reaſon itſelf is re- 
preſented, and rational ideas conveyed : which 
could not be done but by a rational bring. 
Articulate ſounds ſtand for ideas; and theſe 
conſiſtently put together are the effect of n- 
tiocination. What cauſe but a rational one 


could do this? Moręover, it is not becauſe 
the 


, 
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the ſame beings could.not do the ſame thing, 
in any other, or all other languages; for 
men of all languages hear theſe internal drj- 
courſes, each in his own, without an inter- 
preter: but becauſe we could not underſtand 
another. Thus the knowledge of languages, 
which is accounted ſo high an accompliſh- 
ment among men, which coſts them ſo 
much pains, and conſumes ſo much of their 
time, though poſſeſſed by theſe beings 1 in 
perfection, coſts them no ſtudy; nor is to 
be reckoned any part of their natural endow-' 


3 ments; 3 ſince by; nature they do not ſtand 


in need of it (for ſeparate ſpirits do not com- 
municate perceptions by articulate ſounds) 
but is as ſmall an acceſſory to thoſe perfec- 
tions which are natural to them; as any 
thing we know can be. to their knowledge. 
What ſhall we ſay, when the ſoul is made 
to.read ſeveral coherent ſentences of a book 
in a dream, which is no more than ſome 
people really, not to fay frequently, expe- 
rience (c); The ſoul certainly doth not lay 

5 theſe 


(e) 1 ſhall here give the obſervations of a late inge- 
nious Author on this particular, from Spectator 487. 
concerning which I ſpoke ſomething Ne 17. above. 

Bu: 
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theſe ſentences in print, and then read them 
as if it knew nothing of its own induſtry, 
| "ON 


But in dreams it is wonderful to obſerve, with wha 
4 fprightlineſs and alnerity n the foul] exerts hn, 
felf. The flow in ſpeech make unpremeditated harimpu, 
or converſe readily in languages that they are but itil 
acquainted with, The grave abound in plenfantrits, th 
dull in repartees and points of wit. There is not & man 
painful action of the mind than invention; yet in drum 
it works with that eaſe and activity, that tue are mt 
ſenſible when the faculty is employed. Fur inſtance, | 
believe every one ſome time or other dreams, that be it 
reading papers, books, of letters ; in which caſe the in 
vention prompts ſo readily, that the nand is impoſed up 
and miſtakes its own ſuggeſtions for the compoſitions i 
another, Although he is miſtaken, as to the e. 
ficient cauſe here; yet it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a 
perſon of ſuch candor would have written ſo, with- 
out experience of the things in which he inſtances, 
But if the example of N® 7, oh which the argument 
there proceeds, had been fo full and explicit, it would 
poſſibly have been ſuſpected, as contrived on purpoſe, 
Therefore I have all along choſen to argue from caſes 
a little under the truth, The foul could not act in 
fleep, and not be conſcious of its own action. And 
if what it is conſcious of doing itſelf, be above what 
it could do while awake, as ſpeaking readily in a lan- 
guage it is but little acquainted with, haranguing, 
&c. which is perhaps not impoſſible z I ſhould think 

even 


f 


* 
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nnd action (d). All Mr. Loc kes reaſoning, 
againſt a man's thinking without being conſci- 

Ous 


gen this could not be accounted for, without intereſt- 


ing ſome /vperior cauſe : ſince certainly its own natural 
powers cannot be rendered greater, or quicker in ſleep 
than otherwiſe, © 

(d) There was a particular objection raifed againſt 


© the argument in No 6. which becauſe it refers to ſome- 
= thing ſpoken of in this paragraph, I have reſerved to 

© be conſidered here, as-Ipromiſed in the Note (7). It is 
u follows. Againſt your argument brought to prove 


« that the foul itfelf eannot be the cauſe of trouble- 


ſom repreſentations in dreaming, there ſeems place 


« for an exception; that by the force of its own ima- 
« ginative power it can repreſent ſuch things to- itſelf 
« while awake; as comverfing with others, being apon 


« 4 procipice, recalling the memory of imminent danger, 


« and the Ike ; which it can work up to cauſe trou- 
« bleſons paſſions, ſuch as fear and horror; Ny then 
de may it not be ſuppoſed, by the force of imagination, 
« which exerts itſelf in ftep, to db the fame There 
« is a memorable ſtory to this purpofe, of a Gentle- 
« man who in the time of fnow rode over the Lake 
e of Geneva; and being told at his arrival in the ci- 
de ty, of the danger he was in, it made ſuch an im- 
e preſſion upon him, that he inftantly died. It is 
* owned that in your forty fourth paragraph, there 
< are ſome inſtances, which it ſeems not eaſy to re- 
* duce to this ſuppoſition,” 

But 
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ous of any thought at ail (in which it is ſtrange 

if he had any adverſary) may be applied di. 
| recti 


But with much ſubmiſſion, when the' foul; repreſen 
to itſelf while we are awake, objects of fear and hu. 
ror, it is conſcious that it doth this itſelf ; in ſleep it i 
quite otherwiſe: whence there is no parity to infer that 
it is equally active in both caſes. That the ſoul exerts it 
imaginative power” in fleep, without knowing that it dil 
it, is the point in debate, and ought to be proved. The 
inſtance of the Gentleman who' died upon reflefting a 
the danger he was in, ſeems quite different, and mu 
be differently accounted for. Allowing this particular 
example to be literally true (ſince many ſuch, ſtories ar 
told) the reaſon of his ſudden death, ſeems) to be the 
ſame, as when one dies with a ſudden exceffive joj. 
There are two inſtances of this kind given by Lin, 
after the overthrow at Thraſimenus: Two Mothers bau- 
ing heard that their ſons were killed in the battle, upon 
ſeeing them return ſafe, dropt down dead with the ſud- 
den exceſs of joy. [——Feminarum precipus & gaudi 
mnſignia erant, & lufius. Unam in iþſa porta, ſaſpiu 
filio, repente oblato, in conſpectu ejus expiraſſe ferutt ; 
alteram, cui mors filii falſo nunciata erat, magſtam je- 
dentem domi, ad primum conſpectum redeuntis filit gaudi 
nimio exanimatam, lib. 22. cap. 7.] And according) 
ſome caution is to be uſed in acquainting perſons 
with unexpected news that are extremely good, or e. 
tremely bad, leſt the bare relation of them ſhould prove 
fatal. The reaſon of this I leave for others to aſſign ; but 
it 
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realy to this caſe. To be able to do this, it 
ought to be two diſtinct Agents, as has been 

Hog, 340" ſaid 
it ſeems to be a ſudden and inſtantatieous effect, where 


there is no room for working up the meniory of paſt dan- 
ger, to cauſe the troublgſom paſſion of fear and horror, 
as the objection ſuppoſes. If a man ſhould read a letter, 
look upon a precipice, hear an account of the death of a 
WT friend; &c. which ſhould have this fatal effect upon him; 


the ſoul would be paſſive in receiving theſe impreſſions 


WT which produce it. Perhaps the quickneſs of the farprize 
We cauſes the ſoul mechanically, and neceſſarily] to make 
W ſuch an effort on, or give ſuch a ſhock, (if I may ſo ex- 
© preſs it) to the animal ſpirits, as ſtops at once all the 


vital motions. Something like this ſeems to happen, 


though i in a leſs degree, on ſeveral other ſudden ſurpriz- 
6; the body ſtarts, or is ſuddenly ſhaken with this ef- 


Vert or ſhock, the heart palpitates for ſome time, and 


the pulſe beats quick; all which it is impoſſible to pre- 
vent; the ſoul is paſſive or neceſſary in this caſe, and 


| doth not work up the paſſions, And from this laſt par- 


ticular we may conceive how the conſtitution of the 


brain itſelf may be diſordered or ſhattered, (fo to ſpeak) ) 


and the exerciſe of reaſon be diſturbed for ever after- 
wards; as in many cafes we ſee it is, by ſudden fear, 
lwe, grief, diſappointment, &c. concerning which I have 
ſpoke No 41. ä 

In all theſe caſes an the ſoul is firſt acted upon 
by ſome object which cauſes theſe ſubſequent emotions, 
that prove fatal or hurtful; but this cannot be appli- 

Vox. II. M Able 
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"where there is the ſame diſtinctian and diverſity of en- 


| been ſaid above. 
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ſaid before, And to make theſe books, and 
this written ſubject, the effect of chance, or 
of any cauſe working mechanically, is ſome. 


cable to ſhew that the ſoul may preſent to itſelf painful 
and uneaſy objects in ſleep, without knowing that it doth 
fo. It is here likewiſe fir? ated upon by ſome object 
from without; and the objection, when rightly cot» 
dered, ſeems rather to confirm than weaken the argu - 
ment it is brought againſt, To ſay the force of imagi. 
nation exerts itſelf in ſleep without the conſciouſneſs of 
the ſoul, is to ſuppoſe the ſoul unconſcious in its operts 
tions; in which caſe we may affirm or deny any thing 
concerning it at pleaſure; or if in ſleep the imaginative 
power exerts itfelf, without the will and confciouſneh 
of the imagining Being [the ſoul] it muſt be @ diſtind a 
gent, inſtead of a faculty belonging to an agent. And 
not to be conſcious of one part of its own conſciouſ- 
neſs, at the ſame time preciſely that it is conſcious af 
another part of it, is altogether abfurd, and deſtroys the 
evidence which ariſes from felf-conſciouſneſs, as hath 
been often ſaid. If the inſtances in this paragraph do 
not agree with the ſuppoſition in the objection, (as 
candidly owned) why ſhould any other agree with it, 
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ſeiouſneſs? If the ſoul doth not form and preſent to it 
ſelf the ſentences in a Book, why ſhould it form and pre- 
ſent to itſelf, any other object ſeen in ſleep, in behold- 
ing which it is conſcious of being paſſive, and often in- 
voluntary ? But of all theſe - particulars enough hath 


thing 
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thing like Ennius's Annals being compiled by a 
fortuitous jumble of letters. To be reduced 
to ſay any thing like this, is a fign that a 
man hath a bad cauſe in hand; and can 
allow himſelf to ſay things, without being 
convinced of them; which is the worſt diſpo- 
ſition in the world for finding out truth. And 
ſuch conſiderations as theſe made me ſay, No 
10. that the ſame kind of argument, that 
© proves the material world was made by z 
living, intelligent cauſe, proves alſo that our 
= dreams are contrived, and repreſented to us 
= by ſuch a cauſe, 


XL. Thus it by no means appears, that 

W theſe Beings are ignorant, or weak; and 
from this it follows, that we cannot ſay 
W they are abſurd or contradictory; though 
ve cannot find out the reaſon of every in- 
& coherent ſcene they preſent to the ſoul in 
@ fleep. They may have the ſpightful defign 
to endeavour to inſult and confound hu- 
man reaſon by ſome of them. They can- 
not excite in us contradictory, or ſelf-deſtru- 
Give ideas; for the wildeſt ideas in ſleep 
are as conſiſtent and real ideas, becauſe ac- 
tually perceived, as the ſobereſt ideas we 
M 2 have 
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| ſound; only we are too often ſurprized, and 
grant a thing through i inattention, which we 
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have while awake. But they may excite 
in us ideas inconſiſtent with the nature of 
external material objects; and therefore with 
the ideas theſe excite in us, deſigning to en- 
tangle and perplex our reaſon. However, 
it will no more follow from this, that the i- 
dea of a monſter, with one eye as large as 
ſhield, many hands, and ſo tall that a tower 
might ſtand between his legs; with as ma- 
ny other deviations from the preſent form 
— ſtature of a man's body, as we pleaſe to 
add; it will no more follow, I ſay, that ſuch 
an idea is contradifory, becauſe it is not the 
idea of an ordinary man; than that the ide 
of a man is contradictory, becauſe it is not 
the idea of ſuch a monſter, . Both ideas ar: 
equally real, though the objects of both do 
not equally exiſt ab extra. It would not be a 
juſt inference, that the idea of a Negro is 4 
contradictory idea, becauſe it is not the idea 
of a white man: and the other is no better. 
This objection from the contradictorineſs of 
our dreams, ſounds big at firſt, and ſeems 
very unpromiſing to be accounted for; and 
yet it hath nothing terrible in it but the bare 


ſhould 
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ſhould not. Nay farther, we may obſerve 
that there is no impoſſibility, why ſuch a 
monſter as is juſt now ſuppoſed, might not 
exiſt 2 parte nature. Whatever is concei vable, 
may be performed by ſome power ; and nothing 
is a mark of impoſſibility, but a ſelf. deſtru- 
ctiveneſs in the idea; ſuch as, that a part may 
be bigger than the whole. And no Being can 
prompt us with ſuch an idea, whether aſleep 
or awake. For it is at firſt impoſſible to the 
conception. If it were poſſible to conceive 
ſuch an idea, the object of it might be made 
to exiſt from without. Thus theſe powers 
may endeavour to confound human reaſon 
ſophiſtically, by ſurpriſing us through inat- 
tention, to allow that an object ſeen, incon- 
ſiſtent with another real object, is abſolute- 
ly inconſiſtent; and to render ſuſpected the 
foundations of evidence and certainty, by 
engaging us to conſent to falſe fads and un- 
real appearances in the unguarded hours of 
fleep: But we may ſee through the artifice 
when we are awake; and it is our own fault. 
if we take * with them then (e). | 
XLVI. This 


(e) It will perhaps be ſaid that all this concerning the 
invidious nature of theſe beings, is only a ſuppoſition. 
_—_ But 
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XLVI. This imputation on the rational 
nature of the ſoul, from the inconſiſtency 
of 


But I anſwer, 1. It is not a contradictory ſuppoſition, 
and therefore, is ſufficient to account for the poſſibili- 
lity of the point objected to. 2. It is not my ſuppoſttion, 
but as old as any thing whereof we have records. Pl. 
tarch tells us it was ra T&vv T&Ac%av Ad, that there 
were Gavaa Jajuoric » Baoxaya, mer Jovgvig toi; 
a yo e avieacs, &c. I might bring many inſtances to 
ſhew that the word Jaupwy, as it is uſed by the beſt wii. 
ters of antiquity, conſtantly infers this ſuppoſition; and 
that from hence came the words euJauuwuy and xxxodu. 
u, to expreſs a fortunate or unhappy man. I might 
give Heſiod's authority; 


Tel utv dαν,d-s 01 Arog peyars bis GN, 
ES No, tm1xSovi01, e y av9ewrur, 


But, laſtly, I would beg leave to obſerve that this is not 
a bare ſuppoſition. For as the exiſtence of ſuch Beings 
in general, cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is 
proved by natural phenomena; ſo the diverſity of their 
natures cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is ſhewn 
by the diverſity of theſe Phenomena. It is from the na- 
ture of the ee, that we come to know the nature of 
the cauſe in any caſe. Would it not be abſurd to aſcribe 
hurtful effefts to a bencficent and goed cauſe? and ſtill 
more 
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of our dreams, will thus appear ſufficiently 
taken off, if what hath been ſaid in ſeveral 
parts above be here remembered. For, firſt, 
S theſe ſcenes are only inconſiſtent, conſidered 
= with reſpe& to objects that really exiſt; but 
not abſolutely contradifory, as hath been 
ſhewn juſt before. Secondly, They are not 
the work of the ſoul itſelf, but involuntarily 
obtruded upon it; and it is as paſſive, and 
as much under a neceſſity of beholding them, 
as of beholding the greateſt beauties in the 
creation. Thirdly, It hath been ſhewn not 
only convenient, but even neceſſary, upon the 
account of the body, that the region of me- 
mory ſhould be covered up in ſleep, fo that 
theſe objects, though fantaſtical, muſt ap- 


more abſurd to aſcribe theſe effects to the very fir/f 
Cauſe ? And yet there is a plain neceſſity of falling in- 
to this abſurdity, without allowing a cauſe of a diffe- 
rent nature. Men do not conſider that by denying 
ſecondary and imperfect cauſes, they load the perfect- 
eſt of Beings with all that is mean and unworthy, 
The truth is, they have not been accuſtomed to 
think any cauſe at all neceſſary ; and therefore reckon 
a man extremely unreaſonable to pretend to inſiſt on 
the neceſſity of a cauſe to produce an effect; or of 
— . yroduce an effect of quite an op- 
N 
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pear real. Fourthly, The ſoul may be made 
to behold the like fantaſtical objects, even 
while we are awake, and to take them for 
real. The objections ſeem to make it à re. 
proach on the ſoul, that any Being in nature 
ſhould be ſuperior to it, or able to impoſe 
upon, or terrify it. Why ſhould not Brutus 
or Dion, have taken the viſions that were 
offered to them for ſomething real; ſince az 
real impreſſions were made on the ſenſory to 
produce them, as if the objects had exiſted 
externally? Theſe impreſſions are the mark 
from which we infer the real external ex- 
iſtence of any object at any time. Let a man 
ſuppoſe that like imaginary ſcenes were of- 
fered to him, and then weigh the matter 
fairly with himſelf : if he thinks he could 
not be deceived, he muſt ſuppoſe himſelf to 
have ſome ſupernatural faculty of diſtinguiſb- 
ing, which men are not endued with. But 
allowing he ſhould not be impoſed upon, 
but know the objects ſeen to be only imagi- 
nary ; what would he think of ſuch a viſion 
that was thus offered to him? He muſt 
certainly conclude that ſome very extraordi- 
nary cauſe produced it, and perhaps would 
then be no leſs terrified than if it were other» 

wile, 
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S wiſ. And laſtly, what the ſoul itſelf does 
or thinks in ſleep, is much the fame with 
What it would do or think in like circum- 
E ances if we were awake. And indeed if 2 
man will conſider the different accidents of 
this kind that happen to perſons both while 
aſleep and while awake, (and the latter per- 
haps without any previous diſorder of the 
body) he will conceive it very poſſible, that 
our waking thoughts might be all as incon- 


W ſiſtent, as now our dreams are; and our 


thoughts in ſleep as conſiſtent as our thoughts 
are now by day. So incompetent à principle 
W is the matter of the body, or the right diſpo- 
ſition of that matter, to aſcribe the per fecki- 
on of rational thinking to! Mr. Locke, in 
a place taken notice of above (J), ſeems 
to charge this as conſequent upon the aſſer- 
tion of ſome of his adverſaries; and yet im- 
mediately after; I think, he makes it appear 
to be his own opinion. He ſays, This I 
« would willingly be ſatisfied in, Whether 
ce the ſoul when it thinks thus apart, and 
tas it were ſeparate from the body, acts 


** leſs rationally than when conjointly with 
cc 


it, or no: if its ſeparate thoughts are leſs 
(f) SeR. IV. N. 21, Vol. I. Note (9). 
rational, 


\ 
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te rational, then Theſe Men muſt fay thy 
« the ſoul owes the perfection of ratiang| 
te thinking to the body: it it does not, tis: 
© wonder that our dreams ſhould: be, fo 
te the moſt part, fo frivolous and irrational,” 
Here this abſurdity is firſt made aconfequent 
of what Theſe Men ſay ; and immediatch 
it is ſurmiſed that the quality of our dream 
ſhews this abſurdity to be fact. This is re. 
ally a ſtrange way of proceeding, to: ſhuff 
over the odiouſneſs of an inſinuation upon 
others; and in caſe they ſhould diſown it, 
and that circumſtance from which he would 
infer it, (v2, that the ſoul thinks without 
being conſcious of it) to endeavour to prove 
it, by an appearance, which he has ready 
at hand. Theſe Men deny that the foul 
thinks leſs or more rationally, without be- 
ing conſcious of it; and therefore any con- 
ſequence of ſuch a poſition ; but who is it 
here that appeals to the frivolouſneſs and 
irrationality of our dreams to ſhew, that 
the ſoul owes the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body? Mr. Locle ſhould 
have told us what were his own ſentiments 
of this affair; and, if it were an abſurdity, 


ſhewn us how it was to be avoided z but 
'S firſt 
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grſt to endeavour to turn it over upon his 
adverſaries, as ſomething very unjuſtifiable, 
which therefore ſhewed the abſurdity of 
their opinion, and then to endeavour to prove 
it, was altogether ſingular. Here he ſup- 
@ poſes that the ſoul itſelf produces all it hears 
and ſees in ſleep, that it thinks apart and 


W ſeparately at that time, and exerts the ut- 


W moſt perfection it is capable of, when de- 
ſtitute of the help of the body. How un- 
W juſt and inaccurate a repreſentation of the 
W appearance is this ? EO 
= This phænomenon of ſleep and dreaming 
therefore, which hath been made uſe of to 
exalt the nature of matter, and depreſs the 
perfection of the ſoul, rightly conſidered 
8 ſhews the very contrary. It is upon the ac- 
count of the body that the activity of the 
ſoul is reſtrained, that the region of memory 
is covered up, and by the means of the body 
that the ſoul is liable to be impoſed upon. 
The oppoſition of appearances obſervable in 
this ſtate, (of fatigue and activity, of inſenſi- 
bility. and life, at the ſame time) cannot fail 
to ſhew us the oppoſite natures of the two 
conſtituent parts of our compoſition. If / is 
oppofition of appearances had been leſs, or 
| our 
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our conſtitution more perfect, perhaps we 
could not have obſerved theſe different na. 
tures with ſo much eaſe and certainty. If 
all had been a blank of thought and con. 
ſciouſneſs in ſleep, the ſoul would have ſeem. 
ed to be of the ſame nature with the body: 
if there had been no difference of thought 
and conſciouſneſs then and at other time, 
the body would have appeared to be of the 
ſame nature with the ſoul ; nor could the 
*thinking principle have been ſo diſtinguiſh- 
able. There are ſo many uſeful and inſtruc. 
tive appearances belonging to this phenome- 
non, that I am ſure a curious, fair Enqu:- 
rer would not wiſh it removed out of nz 
ture. Whatever the Sceptick may ſay, he 
ſeeks to deny, diminiſh, or pervert every 
circumſtance relating to it. How uncom- 
fortable would it be to lye down in a tem- 
porary ſtate of non-exiſtence ! How delight- 
ful is it to think that there is a world of 
ſpirits; that we are ſurrounded with in- 
telligent living Beings, rather than in a /one- 
ly, unconſcious Univerſe, a wilderneſs of mat 
ter ] It is a pledge given us of immortality 
ztſelf, and that we ſhall not be extinguiſh- 
ed all at once, nor cut off ſrom be” 
3 
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it is true, we are ſometimes inſulted with 
painful illuſions: but we are at other times 
gratified by more friendly powers. It is 
2 to think that infinite goodneſs rules 
over all; this is a rational ſecurity. Were 
there no other thing, the diſcovery itſelf 
is worth all the pain we ſuffer. This ap- 
pearance is offered to us as a counterpart 

to dead matter, I cannot repeat it too oft- 
ten, Every thing is beſt as God bath ordered 
it. Nothing ſo ordered is void of inſtruction, 
Who that is rational would chuſe to be with- 
out theſe intimations of an after-exiſtence? 
W But to return and ſhew other reaſons, | why 
the ſeenes offered may be wid and i inco- 
nerent..... iN) o 3 48 


XI VII. The inaiſpoſition of the body may 
hinder the perfection and conſiſtency of the 
ſchemes deſigned. For, ſince theſe Beings 
immediately affect the organ, and by it the 
ſoul ; ſome indiſpoſitions of the organ muſt 
indifpoſs it for their deſigns, and mar the 
inconſiſtency of their ſchemes. We ſee an 
indiſpoſed organ often hinders real external 
objects from raiſing the ſame ſenſations in 
the ſoul, Some indiſpoſitions of the head ſo 

affect 


_ fays. When the natural method of percep. 


de, v gg ] Qavige. Oil & is 19 dag, 14 
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affect the eyes, that the perſpetrve of all oh. 
jets is much marred; the images are d. 
ſorted, or the objects are thrown off to 1 
great diſtance, or they ſeem to dance and 
wheel raund, though the outward impreſ. 
fions are the ſame as at other times. And 
hence, more probably the confuſion of dream 
after eating; than a not dreaming, as Ariſpoll 


cc . . 


tion may be thus vitiated ; we may warrant. 
ably ſay, the like muſt happen to the im. 

preſſions made by any other cauſe. The 
So motion of the blood in a fever muſt of 
courſe diſturb ſuch repreſentations ; as the 
moving of water ſhatters the images it would 
otherwiſe repreſent entire (g). Sick men 


dreams 

(g) It is worth one's while to confider the following 
explication of this particular from Ariſtotle, which is no 
leſs applicable here, than to his hypotheſis; and which 
therefore I ſhall tranſcribe at large. "Q5: (ſays he) u- 
gareę iv vyea, tav oÞdea xvi Tic, OTE ev &dv Ol 
velas id wAov* dH d Qauivelau Av, digg gααE oy d Tau» 
Wav, woe Qaivtcdas a\Noiov, 4 grov sg peo al, 


Qarlacuale, , ao UT AUTO Kivioes, of ovuCauvoura 
& 0 Tav aioFyportur, ot wiv vio weitavos ge The ei- 
gives xivyotws, a Sui HπjꝭAp a Te d vlg 
por 
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dreams are proverbially wild. Horace com- 


pares a poem to them, where no part is of a 


piece with the reſt (5). In the morning, 
when the indiſpoſition that caufes a confu- 


Lon in the brain,” is well neat worm öff. out 
dreams begin to be more clear and intelli- 


gible; as the ſame Author obſerves, 'and our 


| experience confirms (i). And theſe conſi- 
E pivau auvor\ou od Inc, R THealudeas, &; ou if 


7 trum, oo Tot pea Ni,  Tugttlgon, 2 


oivprtvors, Cap. 2. De in inſomn. See here Ne 33, above. 


As this is remarkable, I ſhall give a tranſlation of it 
for the ſake of thofe who may not underſtand the or 
ginal,  ** As any liquor (fays the Author) if it be jum- 
e bled, fometimes repreſents no image at all, and ſome- 
« times repreſents the image diſtorted, and different 
ic from what it ſhould be; but if the liquor be undi- 


W < fturbed, the image appears plain and confpicuous; ſo 


&« in fleep, the @a/4ouslx and impreſſions ſometimes 
e difappear altogether, when the aforefaid motions are 
te ſtrong; and ſometimes the viſions miſ- haped and 
* monſtrous, and the appearances but ſlender, and weak- 
&« ly impreſſed; as happens to melancholick and feverifh 
te perſons, or thoſe who are drunk.” 

(b)———Plut egri fomnia, vane 


Fingentur ſpecies - De Art. poetic, 

(i) ————2zirins 
"OF medium noctem viſus; cum ſomnia' vera. 

ö _ "Sat. 10. lib. 1. 


derations 
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derations notonly anſwer the preſent diſiculh | 
but explain another, in ſhewing that all the 
arguments for our dreams being mechanic] 
agree well enough with the preſent concly. 
ſion. What is mechanical will bear to be 
explained this way; but what is ſpontaneou, 
living, rational, will never endure to be er. 
plained mechanically. Again, they may a 
other times offer to the imagination ſuch wil 
and frightful figures, as they know muſt m. 
turally terrify the ſoul; which ſeems probabk 
from the jr:ghtful appearances that ate made 
to accompany the diſeaſe called the Incubus, 
ſpoken of before. Beſides, as there may be 
a contrariety among themſelves in their in- 
clinations and deſigns, ſo they may induftii 
ouſly mar each other's repreſentations, and 
impede the effects of each other's power: fa 
there may be emulation and oppoſition 2. 
mong them, according to the difference 0 
their natures, and extent of their power. 
Now, according to the obſervation in Ne 35. 
ſince the fundamental truth is certain ; it i 
enough to take off the preſent difficulty, 
that there is 20 open abſurdity in theſe ſup- 
poſitions : not to ſay that there is a great 
deal of probability in them all. 

0 ay XLVIII. As 
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Ss XLVIII, As to what is faid of the ab- 
Wſurdity of ſuppoſing ſuch Beings buſted in 
ſuggeſting imaginary ſcenes to brute animals 
Wit is replied that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this is S 
Wo /uppoſition, and nothing that we can be 
certain of. If any one was to go about to 
prove it, he could not poſſibly do more than 
make it probable. The point is thus. We 
men have ſcenes of viſion obtruded on the 
ſoul in ſleep, where there is life, action, nay 
Wand reaſon too : the ſoul is unconcerned in the 
production of theſe: therefore we conclude 
that a living cauſe produces theſe viſions, and 
offers them to the perceptivity, a capacity in 
W which we are paſſive and neceſſary. Now 
W ſome beaſts give ſigns, by the motions of their 
bodies in ſleep, that their perceptivity is not 
F vacant then, and that's all (&): for ſurely they 
do 


(4) Lucretius ſays, lib. 4. ver. 987. 
Venanturque canes, in molli ſæpe quiete, 
Fattant crura tamen ſubito, vaceſque repente 
Mittunt, & crebras reducunt naribus auras, 
Ut veſtigia fi teneant inventa ferarum. 
This is ſo: but when he ſays, birds dream that the hawk 
purſues them, and that they fly to the ſacred groves, &c. 
it ſeems rather a poetical embelliſhment. 
Vol. II, N | At 


and as certain it muſt be. This certainty b 
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do not tell us ſo. Whence we ſuppoſe, ( with 

probability indeed) that they have objedz 
alſo preſented to them. And from this again 
we conclude, ſuppoſing theſe objects ar 
ſuch as could not be produced without x 
deſigning cauſe, and that they are force 
upon their perceptivity, as we know the ca: 
is with us; they muſt be produced by ſuch 
a cauſe. Here the conclufion is not more cer. 
tain, than the matter of fact that leads to it: 


not ſo great, as when we make the conclu- 
ſion with reſpect to ourſelves; for then we 
infer from our own conſciouſneſs and experi 
ence; but in this caſe from probability only, 
and from conjecture in part. And in this 
there is no apparent abſurdity, As to the 
reaſons (ſuppoſing all that is defired) why 
theſe ſuperior Beings ſhould be buſied in ths 
low occupation ; it is not neceſſary to the con- 
cluſion, to pretend to know, or aſſign them. 
Yet it could not be ſhewn to be an abſurdity, 
or even any thing unphiloſophical, if one 


At variz fugiunt volucres, pinniſque repente, 

Sollicitant diuum nocturno tempore lucos 
Accipitres ſomno in leni fi prœlia, pugnaſque 
 Edere ſint perſectantes, viſaque volantes. | bid. 
I | ſhould 
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l ſhould ſay they may be confined by an over- 
WY ring Power, to act under ſuch limitations, 
or on ſuch ſubjects; ſo that ſome of them 
may be tied down to illude the perceptivity 

even of brutes. And if ſo, it cannot be a 
( WT ſmall puniſhment, nor an ordinary degrada- 
tion, to Beings of ſuch high reach and fa- 
culties, to be forced to act in ſuch a groveling 
ſphere; to accommodate their repreſentations 
to the capacity of a dog, or ſwine. More 
might be ſaid; but perhaps it is better to 
omit theſe things (0. 


. XLIX. The 
(Y If this difficulty be conſidered in another light, 
we may perhaps think it not ſo abſurd, as at firſt it would 
appear, to allow that ſeparate ſpirits may be thus occu- 
pied; when we remember that the Firſt Cauſe ſubmits 
his infinite power, to perform the ſpontaneous motion of 
8 brute animals, as much as of men; as hath been ſhewn 
in Sect. II. Vol. I. and that he vouchſafes to guide the 
very loweſt and moſt contemptible ſpecies of them, imme- 
diately by his own unetring reaſon. For where ſenſe 
ceaſes to guide the lower creatures, n/tin#, that is, his 
immediate direction, leads them to all the ends of Life 
and Being. However contemptibly we may treat them 
in our philoſophy, they are a part of his creation, arid 
immediate care, We may farther obſerve with reſpect 
to the dreaming of brutes, that Ariſtotle allows the ap- 
pearance, but makes it a reaſon why our dreams are not 
ſent by God. His words are; OA d eme % rau GR- 
N 2 Ay 
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XLIX. The laſt objection I ſhall mention, 
is an inſinuation, that our dreams are no more 
than the thoughts and buſineſs of the day re. 
curring : or which it may be ſuppoſed the 
ſoul itſelf ſome way or other reſumes, with- 
out the interpoſition of ſuch a cauſe as i; 


here aſſigned. Mr. Locke ſays, * The dreams 


Awv Crow in riyc, Neüeefala ue A av ein T4 
ee, 5d yiyos 272 wag e nu II 
yo&p Qvors daupovia, ANN * Jax, Where it is, I think, 
very remarkable, that the nature of this ſurprizing ap- 


| pearance made it otherwiſe probable, that our dreams 


were ſuggeſted by ſome intelligent efficient, had not thi 
particular hindered him from concluding ſo; but as they 
are accounted for here it hath no weight. The diſtinction 


Odi yoo Jarporia GAN & Gee is an affected way uf 


ſpeaking ; our dreams are truly da. u, in the proper 
ſenſe of the word. Nature is Neia in right philoſophy ; 
but a fatal or neceſſary conſtitution of nature (if that be 
not contradictory) is not ſo much. as Jaypucyg. He hath 
elſewhere another reaſon why our dreams are not ſent 
by God; becauſe they are only &yeva; &vFewro, and i 
Tuxov|sc, that have true and ſignificant dreams (ſee his 
Book Heęl ths x Unve wailixgs.) But undoubtedly, 
if a poor man hath a true, ſignificant dream, it muſt 
have a ſufficient cauſe, as much as if his pupil Alexandr 


had dreamed it. 
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« of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made 
« ih of the waking man's ideas, though for 
« the moſt part oddly put together ().“ 


Lucretius ſays only fere and plerumque (n). 
It is true when Dzony/ius dreams that one of 


his captains killed him, and therefore puts 
him to death as a conſpirator; this might be 
of a piece with his day-thoughts, he being 
a ſuſpicious, bloody tyrant (o). But notwith- 


(n Book 2. cap. 1. ſect. 17. 

(n) Et quoi guiſque fere ſtudio devintus adheret,— 
In ſomnis eadem plerumque videmur obire : 
Cauſidici cauſas agere, & componere leges : 
Induperatores pugnare, ac prœlia obire : 

Naute contractum cum ventis cernere bellum : 
Nos agere hoc autem, Cc. 
Lib. 4. from ver. 959 to 982. 


It ſeems he himſelf wrote over again his Book De rerum 
natura in his ſleep. Farther on, he ſays, ſometimes after 
the publick ſhows, the ſpectators dream over again all the 
theatrical performances, dances, muſick, &c. 

(0) Plutarch ſays of him ——Kal Magovay os Tiva 
ra Tg91ypiuwy vi avrs = T4 aywivuy i 1ytuorics 
arty, dotavla xala mrs vavss coQdTlav aur ws 
«T imoles utIrutpis I ianoyious, Th; ctw Tas - 
rue eig Tov VTVOY evra neexyeouivg, He thought, he 
himſelf could not have had ſuch a dream, unleſs Marſya, 
had really plotted againſt him to take away his life. 

N 3 ſtanding 
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ſtanding this, it argues much inattention to 
be able to ſuppoſe, that the force put upon 
the ſoul in ſuch a ſcene, was the work of the 
ſoul itſelf: or that the ſpontaneity, life and 
defign in ſuch a viſion, was not the work of 
a living, deſigning cauſe. Or though we 
could ſome way or other imagine, that Ca. 
ligula fancied, he was to be aſſumed to x 
ſhare of the government of the Univerſe; and 
therefore dreamed before his death, that Ju- 
piter kicked him down from his throne (p); 
the ſame exception is to be made to it. But 
was it ever before in Afyages's waking 
thoughts, or of a piece with them, z 7w 
audottov T6 gya gos Obe: de, that 
out of his Daughter there grew a Vine, whic) 
over-ſhaded all Afia? Or again, that ſhe dil- 
charged ſuch a quantity of urine, as made 
a general inundation in it? Or when Lu- 
cullus, dreamed that one Autolycus defired to 
ſpeak with him, a name he had never heard 
of before, and whoſe hiſtory he learned only 
next morning from the inhabitants of the 
place; can it be ſaid that any of his waking 
thoughts had ſuggeſted this to him? We are 


F = S 


I placed 
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placed in circumſtances every night, and ſee 
things, which for the ewneſs and ftrangenefs 
of them, we are ſurprized how they could 
enter our fancy, This obſervation of Mr, 
Locke's is ſo far from being exact, that if he 
had made jut the contrary obſervation, it 
would have been equally true : which is re- 
markable enough in a man of his accuracy 
and judgment. Now, our natural curioſity 
ſhould rather have prompted us, I think, to 
ſearch out the cauſe of theſe neu and ffrange 
viſions: allowing that the ſoul might ſome 
way or other, an Enoting to itſelf, turn over 
all objects in ſleep, formerly familiar to it; 
nay and terrify itſelf with ſome of them. Or 
if our curioſity had not led us to examine 
the Foreign ſort of dreams, but rather to en- 
quire into the nature of the other kind, yet 
= how could the /oul, upon Mr. Locke's own 
W principles, form to itſelf in ſleep a ſcene of 
= our waking actions and thoughts, and be 
man be ſtill ignorant of it, without being 
two diſtinct perſons? And ſince they are the 
thoughts and actions of us rational Beings, 
could they be introduced to the ſoul again, 
but by ſome rational and intelligent cauſe? 
If a Lawyer, to take one of Lucretius's in- 

N 4 flances, 
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ances, anſwers the objections of the oppo. Mi 
ſite party in his ſleep, and if he made theſe WY /: 
objections againſt himſelf, ſhould he not be t 
as conſcious that he made them, as that he 
made the anſwers to them? If objections are 
made, the efficiency of a rational intelligent 
cauſe 1s intereſted, from the nature of the 
inſtance: and if the perſon himſelf anfwer 
the objections, the ſoul reaſons ſometimes in 
fleep, or hath ideas under the conduct of the 
underſtanding. 


L. That. theſe ſeparate Agents ſhould 
ſometimes repreſent to us familiar and known 
objefts, and immediately after ſomething neu 
and range, hath nothing inconſiſtent in it; 

it is really rather an argument for, than an 
objection againſt the concluſion here made. 
If all our dreams were of one ſort, more might 
be alledged than can be, as things now are. 
One may farther ſay, if theſe Beings ſuit the 
viſions they offer to us, to our profeſſion, 
age, complexion, buſineſs ; they ſuit them al- 
ſotoour paſſions, evil habits, vices. Men have 
been ſometimes in danger of killing a real 
friend, inſtead of an imaginary enemy. Lu- 
cretius tells us macula ting dreams accom- 


pany 
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pany youth (7). The covetous, revengeful, 
laſcivious, have thus opportunities thrown in 
their way, of indulging their vicious inclina- 
tions, without reſtraint from men, or human 


aus. And it is in this reſpe& we are moſt 
E expoſed to the power and cunning of theſe 
E Beings. We ought then to keep our bodies 
regular, and our minds pure, that we may 
not afford them a handle. Democritus ad- 
viſes to pray, that only good and propitious 
viſions may be formed to us in our ſleep 
out of thoſe fortuitous films and ſimulacra, 
which conſtantly riſe from the ſurfaces of 
material things, and float up and down in 
the air (7). But it is not wonderful what a 


man 


(2) Tum quibus ætatis freta primitus inſinuantur, 
Semen ubi ipſa dies membris matura creavit; 
Conveniunt ſimulacra foris, e corpore quoque 
Nuntia præclari voltus, Cc. | 

Lib. 4. ver. 1024. 

( r) Anponxgileg petv yes wer Na yo: dei d eu- 

Myxav eidunuy TVYYavwpes, 55 rad Gu QvAG 3; 7x 
X815% PAN g, tn rd Teoiixovioc, 1 7% Oaoha toy 
7% N TVuP , [certainly to be in continual dread 
from chance, which neither prayers nor tears can bend, 
I the worſt kind of Deiſidemony; as Plutarch obſerves 
in the following part of the ſentence] Aoyey ovr' #An91, 


* 
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man can pray to, who believes there is ng 
other thing befides matter; neither God 
nor Spirit ? It is natural for ſuch a creature 
as man to pray, when he is in want, fear 
diſtreſs; nay, I think it is impoſſible not 
to pray at ſuch times; but it is ſhocking 
to pray to chance, or to addreſs fatal nech 
fity. It is not better philoſophy to pray to 
that Being who keeps theſe ſpirits in ſub- 


jection, that their malicious deſigns upon uy 
may be fruſtrated ? 


LI. We may next take notice of the ſo- 
lutions of this appearance, given by thoſe 
who taught the materiality of the ſoul: and 
after what hath been ſaid juſt now, perhaps 
no conſideration can better ſhew us the ne. 
ceſſity of Mx ning a living intelligent cauſe fir 
it, than to review the wild and unſupported 
things theſe men have ſaid to explain it, with- 

out the help of ſuch a cauſe. This i is the 
chief deſign and ſubject of Lucretius's 4th 
Book De rerum natura; in the firſt part of 
which he endeavours, in his own way, to 


Xu Teo; d repovlove dit 16 n. 
pia x οννοπν . In Emil. 
ſhew 
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0 ſhew the manner by which external objects 
( act upon the ſenſes, and produce perception 
0 in the mind; reſolving to ſhew how this is 


applicable alſo to the perception excited in 
us in our dreams, He ſuppoſes that from 
the ſurfaces of all material things there are 
continually flying off thin membranes, pel- 
W licles, or ſimilar ſurfaces (s). Theſe he calls 
ſimulacra, membrana, cortex, effigiz. Co- 
WT lours themſelves he makes to be thin colour. 


(s) Nunc agere incipiam tibi quod vehementer ad has res 

Attinet, eſſe ea que rerum ſimulacra vocamus : 
Due quaſi membrane ſummo de corpore rerum 
Direpte volitant ultro citroque per auras : 
Atque eadem nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis 
Terrificant ; atque in ſomnts, cum ſæpe figuras 
Contuimur miras, ſimulacrague luce carentum. 

Ver. 34. 

And again, 

Dico igitur rerum effigias, tenueſque figuras 
Mittier ab rebus, ſummo de corpore earum; 
Due quaſi membrana, vel cortex nominitanda /½; 
Judd ſpeciem, ac formam ſimilem gerit ejus imago. 
Quojuſcunque cluet de corpore fuſa vagari. 

| Ver. 46. 

One might aſk here by the by, Whence came theſe /- 

mulacra luce carentum, after the bodies were burnt or 

buried? The ſurface of the urn only or tomb, ſhould 
have appeared ! | 


ed 
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ed pellicles, inceſſantly iſſuing from the co. 

loured body, and tincturing whatever they 

fall upon with their own die (). Such tenue 

confimileſque formarum effigie cannot be ob- 

ſerved fingly, he ſays; but by their confſtart 

flux a number of them may, eſpecially fron 

a ſpeculum (u); but that upon wood, ſtone, 

Sc. the ſpectres are ſhivered and broken (#), 

= Hitherto this is not much amiſs; at leaf 
= there is fancy and poetical imagination in it; 
| only he ſeems to be under ſome difficuly 
when he would prove that there are thin fur. 
faces thrown off by bodies, becauſe 'graſ- 
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( , — de Jummis ipſum quogue ſepe colorem, E. 
Ver. 71 
( 9 8.5 unt igitur tenues — e 
Effigie, ſingillatim quas cernere nemo 
Cum poſſit- tamen aſſiduo crebroque repulſu 
Rejectæ, reddunt ſpeculorum ex equore viſum ;— 
| Nec ratione alia ſervari poſſe videntur © 
; Tantopere, ut fi mules reddantur quoigue figure. 
| | Ver, 103 
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( —— e in aſpera ſaxa, 
Aut in materiem ut ligni pervenit, ibi jam 
| Scinditur, ut nullum ſimulacrum reddere poſſit. 
| At cum, Hplendida que conſtant, oppoſta fuerunt, + 
| | Denſaque ; ; ut in primis ſpeculum i, nibil accidi 
borum. Ver. 148. 


hoppers, 
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hoppers and ſerpents caſt their exuviæ at cer- 
tain times of the year; and becauſe, 8 * 


vapour, flame, riſe from bodies (x). _ 
ſides, he is not aware that, if theſe 2 


fly off in the dark, (for it is then we ſee 
them in dreams) colours and objects muſt 


be ſeen as much, and as well in the dark, as 


in the light; and if they fly off inceſſantly, 
they muſt be equally viſible to us while a- 
wake as while we ſleep. But then this is 
not enough, that theſe /imzlar ſurfacesare in- 
ceſſantly emitted from all bodies; but far- 
ther many /imulacrarerum are ſpontaneouſly 
generated, which do not riſe from any body; 


theſe are ſtill floating up and down in the 


air; ſtill changing; and by odd combina- 


tions and encounters, make up the ſhapes of 


(x ) Principio, quoniam mittunt in rebus apertis 
Corpora res multæ; partim diffuſa ſolute ; 
Robora ſeu fumum mittunt; igneſque vaporem; - 
Et partim contexta magis, condenſaque ; ut olim 
Cum veteres ponunt tunicas eſtate cicade ; 

Et vituli cum membranas de corpore ſummo 
Naſcentes mittunt; & item cum lubrica ſerpens 
Exuit in ſpinis veſtem : 
Hæc quoniam fiunt ; tenuis quoque debet i imags 
Ab rebus mitti, ſummo de corpore eorum. 

Ver. 52. 


H Grants, 


f 
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Giants, monſters, and w3ld beaſts ; no other. 


wiſe than we ſee ſtrange figures and ſhapy 


in the clouds (y). Farther on he explain 


this particular, that theſe /mmwlacra ſome. 
times ſpontaneouſly exiſt, and ſometime 
arifing in parts, from the bodies of real liz 
ing creatures, they happen to encounter i 
the air, and produce monſtrous compounk 
between them; as the ſurfaces ariſing fron 
the bodies of a man and a horſe, by ſticking 


together make up the fimulacrum of a cen. 


taur (z). And thus he got a fund of thel 


) Sed ne farte putes ea demum ſola vagare 
Quæcungue ab rebus rerum ſimulacra recedunt : 
Sunt etiam que ſponte ſua gignuntur, & ipſa 
Conſtituuntur in hoc cœlo, qui dicitur abr; 
Quæ multis formata modis ſublimè feruntur ; 
Nec ſpeciem mutare ſuam liquentia ceſſant ; 

Et guojuſque modi formarum vertere in ora. 
Et nubeis facile interdum concreſcere in alto 
Cernimus Ver. 130. 

(z) Onne genus quoniam paſſim ſimulacra feruntur 
Partim ſponte ſud que fiunt atre in ipſo; 
Partim que varis ab rebus cunque recedunt ; 
Et que conſiſtunt ex horum fatta figuris. 

Nam certè ex vivo Centauri non fit imago, 
Nulla fuit quoniam talis natura animalis. 
Verim ubi equi atque hominis convenit imago 


Hereſcit facile extempl Ver. 740- 
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' frightful appearances, fit for any purpoſe in 


which he pleaſes to employ them. Then he 
proceeds to account for viſion, and the ap- 
pearances of ſbecula, ingeniouſly enough from 


Y theſe principles (a). But his ſubje& goes not 
on ſo ſmoothly with him, when he comes 


to ſounds. He is aware that in dreams we 


hear ſounds, voice and ſpeech, as well as ſee 
© images, and moving figures; and ſince voice 
and ſound have a corporeal nature to impel 
the ſenſe, which truth he proves, becauſe 


ſome words hurt the throat while they are 
pronounced (5), he depends upon his Reader's 
kindneſs, to ſuppoſe that ſounds may have 
their cortices and membrane alſo; leaving 


him to fancy as well as he can (having thus 


ſet his imagination at work) how the images 
and ſpectres of words and ſentences may 
hover up and down in the air, till he fall 
aſleep, and then diſcharge themſelves upon 
him in dreams. 


(a) Nunc age cur ultra ſpeculum videatur imago, &c. 
Ver. 270. 
(%) Scilicet expletis quoque janua raditur oris _ 
Rauca viis; & iter lædit, qua vox it in auras. 
Ver. 535. 
LII. Theſe 
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LII. Theſe foundations being laid, he 
comes to the ſolution of dreaming, which i; 
now an eaſy affair: for theſe ſpectres and þ. 
mulacra of corporeal things, conſtantly emit. 
ted from them, and floating up and down in 
the air, come and aſſault the foul in ſleep (c) 
And as for chimeras, and other monſtrous re. 
preſentations, theſe he had prepared before. 
hand, (ver. 130. & ſeq.) All this is wel 
enough, if he had but taken care to tell u, 
how theſe fmulacra, ſuch ſlender pellich; 
get in wholeandentire to the breaſt, or heart 
which he makes the ſeat of the foul, as hath 
before been obſerved ; for he allows they ate 
ſhattered, when they fall upon any rugged, 
uneven ſurface: and in giving the difference 
between ſounds and images, he ſays, though 
a ſound may get whole and entire through 
any chink, or cranny, yet an image or ſinu- 
lacrum cannot; but muſt be ruined and brok- 
en, if it hath not room to enter all at 


(e) Nunc age; qua movent animum res, accipe & und: 
Due veniunt, veniant in mentem, percipe paucis. 


Principio hoc dico, rerum ſimulacra vagari 
r modis multi 


Ver. 726. 
ONCE, 
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W once (4). But leaving many inconſiſtencies 

untouched; let us take notice of the ſhifts 

S Lucretius is put to, in accounting firſt, how 

theſe cortices of bodies ſhould have motion 

Wind /;fe; and then how they ſhould ac with 

defign, reaſon, and intelligence. Here he can- | 
Wnot ſo much as alledge his efficient cauſe, 
cbance; for all this muſt be done in an in- 
Wſtant: there is not an eternity of time, 
Wwherein theſe pellicles may dance about, and 


Omne genus motits, & cætũs experiundo; 
Tandem deveniant in taleis diſpaſituras. 
Lib. 1. ver. 1025. 


ill at length they caſually form the viſion to | 
de preſented tothe ſoul. As to the firſt; how 
heſe fluctuating films of bodies ſhould have 
fe and action, ſo as to repreſent a regular 


dance to the ſoul in ſleep 


Brachia dque in numerum jactare, & cetera 

 membra : 

Nam fit, ut in ſomnis facere hoc videatur 
imago. | Ver. 773. 


(d) Nimirum quia vox per flexa foramina rerum 
Incolumis tranſire Poteſt; ; ſimulacra renutant : 
Perſe induntur enim, niſi reta foramina tranant. 
Ver. 603. 
Vor. II. O He 


[ 
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He ſays this is not wonderful; for it is no iſ 
the ſame image that performs this : but 
that there are as many different images, a 
we fancy there are different poſtures of the 
ſame image: that when one of theſe ex. 
diæ of bodies hath appeared, and repre. 
ſented one poſture, it is deſtroyed, and an. 
other different one comes, | and. repreſen 
the ſecond poſture, which we till fancy u 
be the firſt ; and juſt ſo, a third caſe, « 
thin ſheet of matter appears in a third pv 
ſture, Sc. 


Non mirum eſt fimulacra moveri. 


RQurppe ubi prima perit, alidque oft alterl 


nals 
Endo flatu; prior bac geſtum matdſſe ui 


detur, +. {I 


Grave men will perhaps be angry with me 
for tranſcribing theſe abſurdities: and it woull 
not, I own, be excuſable, if it were not to 
ſhew what kind of philoſophy hath been 

embraced, rather than the exiſtence of ſepa- 
rate ſpirits ſhould be acknowledged, 


— 
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e forte animas Acherunte reamur 
Effugere; aut umbras inter vivos volitare : 
Neve aliquid noftri poſt mortem poſſe relin- 
qui, Ce. | Ver. 41. 


Wor, as appears from what was lately ſaid, 
ll this is the doctrine of Democritus (e). And 
Wcrtainly, no words could fo well demon- 
rate to us the folly of attempting to ac- 
Punt for his various, wonderful, living ap- 
Nearance (fo to ſpeak) as remarking upon 
Heſe abſurd fictions. And to fave the trouble 

f repeating it often, let me obſerve, that 
e Authors of all the other hypotheſes would 
de as ridiculous, if they were as minute. 
They ſay ſome general thing or other ; but 
are not offer to apply their ſolutions to any 
ne inſtance, As to the ſecond difficulty, 
Why theſe empty ſheets of matter ſhould act 


e) Ariſtotle ſays, cap. 3. Ile! ris d vnvor warts. 
Is. ToHπ d ov dy aA, 1 were Aya Andre 
o, away 9 &Toppaas a What Ariftotle 
ubſtitutes inſtead of this, is his own ſolution; where, if 
ve confult the place, we ſhall ſee no leſs egregious tri - 
ling. Becauſe the air is not ruffled with wind in the 
night-time, the xe, have more effect, and the 
* dreams are fitter to be divined from l“ 

O 2 with 
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with reaſon and intelligence, inſtead of pre 
tending to ſolve it, he turns another way, y 
aſk queſtions concerning it, ſuch as, whethe 
we may not ſuppoſe that they wait the n 
of the will? 


Anne voluntatem noſtram fumulacra fuentur! 
Et fimul ac volumus nobis occurrit imago 
| Ver. 702 


Or, when they repreſent ſome theatrical per 
formance, Whether we are not to think 


that theſs cortices are learned, and full of art 


Scilicet arte madent fimulacra, & docta u 
gantur, 


Nocturno facere ut poſſint in tempore ludul 


Let any one in this place reflect on the ne 
ceſſity that forced Lucretius to make thel 
extraordinary ſuppoſitions. And then let me 
alk a Sceptick, who has ever ſo little inge- 
nuity left, if it be not a ſtrange attempt to 
account for life and reaſon mechanically. To 
mention only one thing more; he crown 
all, in his accounting for ſpontaneous mo- 
tion, and volition, by theſe ſurfaces. Mt 

ſays, 
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Ways, the ſurface of walking (I know no bet · 
er Engliſb word for it) beats upon the ſoul, 
Excites the will of walking in it; and fo pro- 
trudes the whole corporeal bulk. 


Nunc qui fiat, uti paſſus proferre queamus, 
Cum volumus, FH . 
Et que res tantum hoc oneris protrudere noſtri 
Corporis inſuerit dicam: tu percipe dicta. 

Dico animo noſtro primum ſimulacra meandi 


Accedere, atque animum pulſare, ut diximus 
Inde voluntas fit, Ven 875. 


LIIT. Others to avoid theſe abſurdities, have 
bought the ſolution of this appearance, from 
the mechaniſm of the body only. Mr. Hobbes 
endeavours to account for it thus, chap. 2. of 
his Leviathan, concerning the imagination. 
* When a body is once in motion, it moveth 
* (unleſs ſomething elſe hinder it) eternally; 
* and whatſoever hindereth it, cannot in an 
« inſtant, but in time, and by degrees, quite 
* extinguiſh it: and as we fee in the water 
though the wind ceaſe, the waves give not 
* over rolling for a long time after; fo alſo it 
* happeneth in that motion, which is made 
O 3 * 
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* 1n the internal parts of a man, then whe 
“ he ſees, dreams, &c. For after the objeq 
** 45 removed, or the eyes ſhut, we ſtill x, 
** tain an image of the thing ſeen, though 
* more obſcure than when we ſee it. —5 
again in chap. 45. he ſays, ©* And the ny, 
* tion made by this preſſure, continuing af. 
** ter the object which cauſed it is remoye 
** 1s what we call imagination, and men, 
and (in ſleep, and ſometimes in great d. 
* ſtempers of the organs, by ſickneſs or yi 
** lence) a dream.” Thus he makes drean- 
ing to be the preſſure made in the organ, con 
tinuing or repeated in ſleep. But this is 6 
ſhamefully poor and unſatisfying a cauſe d 
this appearance, that it accounts for nothing; 
and it is almoſt loſs of time to ſtay to {hey 
the lameneſs of it. Every thing ſaid, is # 
eaſily denied as affirmed, and with a hun- 
dred times more probability. How comes 
this motion to be begun again, after it hath 
been ſtopped, by ſo many intervening, various, 
contrary motions? Though a moving body 
without external impediment, wall always 
move on; this does not prove that it wil 
move on through all the impediments it can 
meet with: or that it will take up a motion 
| t Once 
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once extinguiſhed; and that after ſo long an 
interruption. There is no circumſtance com- 
mon to a body moving in vacuo, (of which 
this axiom is true) and the internal parts of a 
man's body. A pendulum moving freely, will 
not move half a night; why ſhould the in- 
ternal parts of a man's body, crowded, ob- 
ſtructed, move the whole night? nay, why 
ſhould they move moſt freely in the morn- 
ing? It had been altogether as ſatisfactory to 
have ſaid, that a tennis ball, when a motion 
is :mpreſſed upon it by a racket, and then de- 
ſroyed by the contrary force of another tac- 
ket, will, when that contrary force is ſpent, 
begin and continue the firſt impreſſed moti- 
| on; or that a harg/icord, when a tune is firſt 
played upon it, and then a dozen of other 
tunes, will, en the motion of them all is 
ſtopped, begin the firſt tune of itſelf again. 
Beſides, according to this account, either 
the laſt impreſſed motion ſhall be firſt re- 
newed, after we fall aſleep, and we ſhould 
dream over the day- objects retrograde; or all 
the waking motions ſhould be renewed in order, 
and we ſhould do every thing twice over ; or 
the ſtrongeſt only ſhould be renewed. But this 
Ren and contrary to fact. We ſee 
O 4 things 
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things in ſleep that have not been in our wak. 
ing thoughts for many days, or years before, 
perhaps never. And what can be faid of 
_ theſe from this ſolution? Or perhaps we ſee 
ſomething in a dream, that is familiar to us; 
and immediately after a thing, that we never 
thought on before: why are theſe joined to. 
gether? or how can a motion be continued, 
that is begun only for the firſt time? This 
is ſo unperforming an hypotheſis, that it an- 
ſwers for nothing. He brings in cold, as has 
been obſerved above, to breed dreams of fear; 
and heat, thoſe of anger. Why doth he nt 
apply this hypotheſis of his, to account for 
Brutus's viſion? Or if that was too hard, 
for Ca/purnia's the night before Ceſar was 
killed? Or at leaſt for ſome common in- 
ſtance? Every Hypotheſis: Maker ma kes a trial 
of his hypotheſis, to ſhew how well it does. 
Laſtly, If we hear ſome kind of ſounds long, 
they will continue in the ears it is true, for 
ſome time after, while we are awake ; but 
are broken off immediately in ſleep, which 
is directly againſt Mr. Hobbes's obſervation. 


LIV. It is to be remarked, that this Au- 
thor hath given ſome dreams a higher origi- 
4 4 8 nal. 
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nal. In the fortieth chapter of this Book he 
writes thus. The father of the faithful; 
« and firſt in the kingdom of God by cove- 
„ nant, was Abraham, For with him was 
the covenant firſt made; wherein he ob- 
& << liged himſelf, and his ſeed after him, to 
e acknowledge and obey the commands 
te of God; not only ſuch as he could take 
« notice of, (as moral laws) by the light of 
te nature; but alſo ſuch as God ſhould in @ 
« ſhecial manner deliver to him by dreams and 
t vn. And, having in a fe words 
inſiſted, that there was no need of a parti- 
cular contract, to add force to the obligation 
of moral laws, he continues And 
* therefore the covenant which Abraham 
e made with God, was to take for the com- 
« mandment of God, that which in the 
«© name of God, was commanded him in 4 
« dream or viſion; and to deliver it to his 
* family, and cauſe them to obſerve the 
fame.“ All that can be ſaid to this, I think, 
is, that he who wrote thus, ſhould not have 
advanced ſuch an hypotheſis, for ſolving the 

appearance of dreaming in a mechanical way. 
Were theſe dreams the motions only of external 
ch elt * on ** fenfes, and continued 
after 
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after the objects themſelves were gone? A me. 
nitory dream or viſion, as to the natural may. 
ner of its production, is ſo like another dream 
which is not monitory, that it is ſtrange a. 
ny one ſhould aſſign ſuch oppoſite cauſes, for 
effects every way alike, except in relation to 
certain events which are to follow. Nor is i 
kf ſurprizing, that, after what he has writ. 
ten in many places, he ſhould ſtill conclude 
with ſo much aſſurance, and ſo little argument 
that the ſoul of man, all ſpirits, and God 
infinite in all perfections, are but material 
things (as hath been obſerved above.) This 
is but a poor remedy for the argon of ti! 
ſchools which he complains of. 


LV. This laſt ſolution of dreaming is taken 
from Ariſtotle's; and ſo little different from 
it, that the ſame conſiderations ſhew them 
both to be quite foreign to the purpoſe, Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that the objects of ſenſe produce 
ſenſation in every one of the organs; and 
that this ſenſation, or perception [mab0;] 
remains in the organs, not only while the 


objects act, but after ay are gone (t); 
illuſtrat- 


Cf) T1 is n Epumney, c Tag 9s), GT. 2 
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illuſtrating his account, with the e 


of thoſe, who by long looking on the * 


ſee nothing when they turn away their eyes, 
d ry er. d ννẽöEjs & Toig Set, 
vnd T8 Pulog, and of thoſe, who by looking 
long on any colour, ſee all objects of that 
colour; and of thoſe who think every thing 
moves, after having long looked on running 
water (g). It were to be wiſhed, by this ſolu- 

tion 


aich x ixa5ov aiodylnev, nu turuzov a. 


gen To yiwvouuoy d aur rad, & paorey by- 
vage iv mis æichijnęisic, ivreſeoav Tay aicdyoruy, 
GAZ 3, ame\Dgowr, x, T. N. CAP. 2. 

( g) After which he obſerves that violent ſounds render 
men thick of hearing; and that ſtrong ſcents, acting 
long on the organ, blunt the quickneſs of that ſenſe af- 
terward ; yivorlas d2 & T0 rd HE) 6Qur d jẽ 
yivovlau N an THY ioyupav copay dvroduur 2, int 
Tay du But all this is only going about with little 


diſtant ſimilitudes, and begging men not to be over dif- 
ficult to be perſuaded : a common ſhift when men would 


account for ſome great thing, from unſatisfying prin» 
ciples. Lucretius is remarkable for this art through his 
whole book; a ſmall reſemblance, which rather doth not 
contradict, than confirm, ſerves for a proof with him. 
Yet, I know not how, he came to venture to be ſo par- 


ticular in this caſe ; charmed, I ſuppoſe, with the poeti- 


cal 
3 
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tion of his, that he had tried to explain any 
common inſtance of dreaming, fuch as that 

of the man with the ſword, purſuing, and 
threatening us; or that he had taken notice 
of that diver fity of conſciouſneſs, that is in the 
rational part of the Pwileope; or of that 
Jpontanetty, which is in the animate part of 
it (fee Ne 25.) ſo different from what the 
foul itſelf thinks and does, as he himſelf 
obſerves; or that he had explained how ſuch 
force and violence is uſed upon the ſoul, by 
this remainder of external impreſſions, which 
ſhould ſeem familiar to it. Surely we may 
fay that theſe motions, excited in the viſory 
nerves, by the ſun, or colours, or the running 
water, are now quite ſtopped, when we ſez 
all other objects again, as we ſaw them be- 
fore; and therefore that it muſt be ſo-@ far- 
tiori, with reſpect to other objects, which 
do not make ſuch ſtrong impreſſions. Be- 
ſides, ſuch a confuffon as remains even during 


eal imagination; and therefore he appears fo ridiculouf- 
ly abſurd: but, as has been ſaid, if other Authors had 
offered to apply their ſolutions minutely to particular 
caſes, we ſhould have ſeen abundance of as filly and ri- 
diculous ſuppoſitions. Let any one make the trial 27 


kis examples. 75 
the 


3 
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the time they laſt, could never be the cauſe 
of that diſtinct viſion we have in fleep; nor 
therefore any remainder of motion the cauſe 
of diſtin perception then. Nor could we de- 
duce the infinite variety of dreams from this, 
uniform mechanical cauſe. Nothing new could 
then ever be offered to the ſoul in ſleep; all 
being the remains of familiar waking impreſ- 
ſions. Could ordinary common objects, oc- 
caſion the appearance of objects we never ſaw 
before? With the leave of ſo great a man, 
would it be at all more abſurd to ſay, that 
the /badow of Coriſcus's body (h), which only 
moves as his body moves, may become a 
living intelligent agent; than to ſay, that the, 
impreſſions made by Coriſcus's actions on the 
ſenſory while awake, may perform other 
ſpontaneous, rational actions, of which Coriſ- 
cus himſelf never gave a copy? Lucretiuss 
fimulacra are more entertaining; nor really 
are they leſs ſatisfactory than this dry notion. 
when a ſcbool- boy aſks his Maſter ſomething, 
that happens to be too hard for them both; 
the Maſter pretends togive him a reaſon, and 
the boy is put off, thinking he is not yet ad- 


De inforniis, cap. 2. | 
vanced 


which might be of uſe to us, if we could 


where, ſuch familiarity was contracted; for 
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vanced enough to. underſtand ſuch deep 
things: but the Maſter hath not that fatis. 
faction in his own mind, which arifes from 


knowing the caſe, and his having made an. 


other underſtand it. So, I think, it is with 
Democritus, Epicurus, Ariftotle, and their ſe. 
veral followers: whatever theſe men faid to 
amuſe others, they had not the 3 to 
believe themſelves. 


LI. Before we leave this ſubject of our 
dreams, there is one circumſtance more to 
be obſerved in them, wonderful enough; 


enter more into the nature of it. I ſhall only 
endeavour to expreſs the appearance itſelf, 
and take notice of a truth, which ſeems na- 
turally to follow from it: perhaps ſome other 
hand may not diſdain to purſue it. It is this: 
In our ſleep perſons and objects are frequently 
preſented to us, with the newneſs of which 
we are no way ſurpriſed, becauſe we ſeemto 
know them. They are repreſented as known 


and familiar objects, and we allow them to 


be ſuch, being acquainted with them at 
firſt ſight; though we know not how, nor 


on 
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on awaking, we wonder how we thought 
we knew them, or entered fo eaſily into their 
defigns and buſineſs. We frequently think 
we come into a company, where we feem to 
know what we came for, and what is 
one's part of the buſineſs in hand: or we are 
all on a ſudden engaged in circumſtances, 
and a courſe of action, which appears to us 
W to be the conſequence of former action, which 
W we readily own we have been concerned in. 
A man imagines he is in danger or trouble, 
becauſe he did ſuch things formerly, of which 
he ſeems to know himſelf guilty: he is ſtung 
with grief and remorſe for crimes he allows 
he hath! perpetrated years before; or he is 
praiſed for great and virtuous actions, of 
the merit of which he ſeems ſecretly conſci- 
ous. In a word, there is this notable diffes 
rence between what we ſee while awake, 
and what we ſee in ſleep; that if we ſee any 
thing new while awake, we know that it is 
new to us, and find that difficulty and un- 
eaſineſs in us, which attends ignorance and 
unacquaintance : but oftentimes it happens, 
though we ſee a thing for the firſt time only 
in ſleep, yet we do not think it nea to us, but 
familiar, and zof zew. This, I believe, will 
| 8 be 
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5 ſoul is prompted with in dreams, of the per. 
ſons and objects then offered to it, vaniſhes x 


objects begin to act through them; as if the 
together. 


better to explain what I mean; the exactneſ 
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be found to be every one's experience, and 
an ordinary qualification of our ſleeping 
thoughts. Any one will be ſurpriſed when 
he obſerves that this knowledge, which the 


ſoon as the ſenſes are opened, and extern 


recovering our former experience of the thing 
in real life, darkened and chaſed away the 
orber; or as if theſe two were inconſiſtent 


mY 


— „ 


” LVII. I ſhall venture to give an inſtance 
or two of this kind of dreams, to help the 


in the relation of which may be depended 
on: or, it is the ſame thing if we ſuppoſe 
them imaginary examples, made to be rea- 
ſoned from; provided there be nothing im- 
probable or prodigious in them: if it were 
poſſible for any inſtance in this ſubject to be 
ſuch (i). A perſon dreams, for inſtance, 


Ü ao RR. ee nnd ld © od | —_ —. Ss Fo 


(:) Lucian ſays, E 5 g dog inal, wi d- 
rig nene · Qauααuh¹,jeů g ovearger, Cicero ſays, Nihil 
eff magnum ſonnianti, as above. 

that 
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What he hath lived for a conſiderable time in 
ſtate of marriage with a certain woman, 
ho had been dead many years before; and 
Whough he knows not the beginning of this 
Wfair, or how it came about, yet he allows 
Wit to be ſo, remembers ſome circumſtances 
f their paſt life together, and ſeems to 
now the ſituation of their circumſtances 
Wt preſent, as if he had been led into it 

rom the experience of ſome years. Again, 
another hath this ſcene preſented to him 
In his ſleep. He fancies @ perſon reads fo 
him certain ſentences out of a book, and that 
neither the perſon reading, nor the ſubject 
read, are unknown to him, but that he is 
familiarly acquainted with both; inſomuch 
that he knows beforehand, what the other 
is to read to him, and the deſign of the 
writer: and hath his remarks ready to of- 
fer upon it, as if he had peruſed this vi- 
fonary Author long ſince. And upon awak- 
ing, he remembers ſome of the words read 
to him, and ſomething of what he had to 
obſerve concerning it: but the ſcene gradu- 
ally diſappears; and the more he ſeeks to 
recover his own ſleeping arguments, and 
the other's reaſons, by the help of his wak- 
Vor. II. P 7 ing 
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ing memory, the more they are darkenet 
by that very endeavour. One under this 
diſappointment will be vexed that he di 
not dream on, or that any thing ſhould di. 
ſturb him, while he is endeayouring to catch 
the ſhy remains of his viſion, or if poſſible 
to replace himſelf in the ſame ſtate of con- 
ſciouſneſs. Here is a whole ſcene (or ſmal 
conſiſtent ſyſtem) of inſtantaneous knoy: 
ledge, which might be concerning any one 
aſſignable ſubject, as well as another, (for 
the prompting us with a ready familiarity 
with any knowable ſubject, without out, 
own pains in acquiring it by the ordinary 
methods, is the only difficulty in the ap- 
pearance) and which might have been col. 
tinued, I think, to any length, by the ſame 
Power that began it (I). 5 
| LVIII. This 
(50 I beg leave here to endeayour to take off a par 
ticular objection againſt the preceding part of this Eſſay, 
but urged chiefly againſt the ſubject of theſe two lat 
paragraphs. It is ſaid, © The ſolution J have given, and 
bs eſpecially what I mention in this place, makes dream 
<< mere enchantment and Roficrucian-work, which it b 
c abſurd to admit into philoſophy and among natural ap- 
c pearances; and that upon this account, we ſee Men 


have always choſen to explain the phænomenon ano- 
| « ther 
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LVII. This is the appearance. And it 
ſcems inexplicable to our preſent philoſophy, 
The 


(„cher way.“ But with much ſubmiſſion, I deſire thoſe 

who make this objection, to review the appearance itſelf 
once again; and then let them ſay, Whether I have miſ- 
repreſented it ; whether it is not really what may be call- 
ed enchantment and Roficrucian-work in itſelf, and ab- 
ſtracting from any ſolution ; and whether this nchantment 
be not a true and real phenomenon, actually exhibited in 
nature, Let it be conſidered, that this ſort of objec- 
tion muſt of neceſſity be levelled, not againſt any ſolu- 
tion, but the appearance itſelf, as it ſtands in nature 
fince it is certain that if there be any thing which can be 
called enchantment or Roficrucian-work, if that be not 
contradictory and abſolutely impoſſible, this appearance 
is ſuch in the litera] meaning of the word. And if it be 
2 common and conſtant appearance in nature, how can 
it be abſurd to admit it into philoſophy, or allow it a 
place among natural phanomena? Hence my ſolution 
cannot make it enchantment, it being ſuch in itſelf ante- 
cedent to any ſolution that can be given. If it be meant 
that although it be ſuch as is here repreſented, we ſhould 
nevertheleſs, endeavour to account for it in ſome other 
way, or elſe let it quite alone. I anſwer; As to the ac- 
counting for it any other way, I am not able; let any 
one try it who pleaſes. With what ſucceſs it hath been 
accounted for in all the mechanical ways hitherto at- 
tempted, I leave the world to judge. And as to letting 
1 it 
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The objects of ſenſe, to ſpeak only of theſe 
leave an impreſſion upon the organ by acting 


chi 


it quite alone, I did not certainly go out of my road i 
find it, but had it placed directly in my way, by thj 
Authors who had treated of it before. It is objeQted x 
a reproach on the rational nature of the ſoul, inſiſted 
by Materialiſts, and pompouſly accounted for as an g 
fect of matter and mechaniſm. All this being incon 
ſiſtent with the inertia of matter, and the account ( 
' mechaniſm which I have given, forced me to engagen 
this difficult, abſtruſe ſubject. And if what I have at 
vanced concerning it be juſt, there can be no ham 
done; only men will be obliged to alter their opinion 
a little, and that to the right fide ; but if it ſhould k 
wrong, I am not quite fo fooliſh as to imagine it cu 
_ » paſs. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that a ſubject of thy 
kind will be let quite alone; whoever thinks he cu 
make any advantage of it, will bring it into his ſide d 
the controverſy. It was this way probably that Den- 
critus brought it firſt into the controverſy, obſerving 
Homer's authority ſo prevalent on the other fide; thou 
Homer ſpoke of it as nature pointed out, without being 
of any party. But ever ſince, theſe Men have alway 
brought it into their fide of the controverſy. 
But after. all, do not thoſe who are leaſt willing to at 
mit of enchantment and Roficrucian-work among the a/ 
pearences of nature, find themſelves ſo enchanted, deluded 
Þ | - zmpoſed upon every night? Have they not experience d 
1 mme /arce and gffcacy of this art / If they have not expert 
£nc 
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this the ſoul applies to, and conſults, when 
it would conſider the objects themſelves, now 


abſent. 
ence of it, they are proof, it ſeems, againſt the cauſe of 
this phænomenon, whatever it be, whether matter and 
motion, or immaterial Agents; and if they are not proof 
againſt that cauſe, to what purpoſe is it to diſpute about 
the name, while they own the thing itſelf? Beſides, has 
not every Author who treats on this ſubject, aſſigned 
more wonderful inſtances than I have ventured to give? 
And is not this, firſt to own the power of the cauſe ex- 
erted in the effect, and then to 4d:/own it again, by giv- 
ing it a falſe name? It muſt be propoſterous to endeavour 
to ſink the cauſe, and exal! the effect at the ſame time. 
Is it not inconſiſtent in Cicero, when he would treat of 
every thing that is noble and ſublime; when he would ex- 
plain the conſtitution of the Unzverſe, the order and mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies; when he would ſpeak of the 
nature of the ſoul, and of the infinite Fountain of all Be- 
ing; in a word, when he would expreſs the nobleſt ſenti- 
ments that can enter into the mind of man; to deliver 
all under the form of a dream, and yet elſewhere to 
ſay——Omnium ſomniorum eadem eft ratio, &c? Either 
ſome dreams have a higher original, or he degrades his 
ſubje, by dreſſing it up as a dream. On his ſuppoſition, 
it muſt have been as probable, and even decent, to have 
ſaid, all this was the revings of a man in a fever, as the 
Dream of a Scipio. This is confeſſing one way, and de- 
nying another. | 
As to what I obſerve concerning dreams in theſe two 
laſt paragraphs; That in them we are often prompted 
8 | with 
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abſent. When they act again, if the firſt im. 
preſſion be not quite worn out, they retouch 
and 


with an inſtantanetus knowledge of things we naw 
thought of while awake, and a ready familiarity with 
objects altogether new ; JI muſt refer to men's own expe 
rience for the truth of it. I cannot indeed bring an av 
thority from any Writer on this ſubject whom I hay 
ſeen, to vouch the juſtneſs of this obſervation z but if 
may be determined by experience, authority will not a 
pear abſolutely neceſſary. We ſeem to know a peri 
a Dream, and the character he bears, at firſt ſight ; orthe 
circumſtances he is in, and his inclinations to us; though 
on awaking, we can find nothing in our former knoy: 
ledge that can agree to him. We rarely admire any thing 
then for its novelty, and ſeem never to be uneaſy far 
want of information, let the circumſtances be ever { 
new; though we ſhould certainly be uneaſy in a waking 
fate, till we had informed ourſelves about every thing 
we ſaw. In ſhort, we enter ſo readily and eaſily into 
every thing heard and ſeen while we ſleep, that nothing 
ſurpriſes us, merely becauſe it is ſtrange and new. And 
this itſelf ſeems ſurpriſing and wonderful, if we compare 
it with the way how the mind is differently affected, 
while we are awake. It is true, they who ridicule or 
deſpiſe this whole appearance, and every circumſtance 
obſervable in it, as below a philoſophical conſideration, 
may perhaps be diſſatisfied ; but that is not to be pre- 
vented. It is notwithſtanding a real phænomenon, and 
this is a real circumſtance of it; and ſince ſome of the 
mot 
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and ſtrengthen it ; and the ſoul becomes per- 
cipient, not of a new impreſſion, but of an 


impreſſion 


moſt celebrated Authors, as Ariſtotle, Lucretius, Ic. 
have treated it in a philoſophical way, the ridicule or 
contempt ſhould fall upon them firſt ; unleſs it be me- 

ritorious to exalt the powers of matter and mechaniſm, 
as they have done, and ridiculous to diſſent from them. 
But let me ſeriouſly afk, If all that I contend for were 
true, would men be in a worſe condition, than if matter, 
and unguided motion performed all that is done in the U- 
niverſe? This is a plain queſtion, and the anfwer to it 
will decide a great deal in a few words. If the motion of 
matter be guided, all that I contend for (or elſe more 
than I contend for in the preſent caſe) is allowed. There 
is then no ſhifting, nor declining of conſequences. / 
the motion of matter be nat guided ; we are at the mercy 
of the moſt inexorable of all things, brute-matter tofſed 
about by chance, And is it not ſtrange for men to pre- 
tend to foreſee ſuch dreadful conſequences in the one caſe, 
and to be in ſuch ſecurity in the other? Dzrefian and 
ſuperintendence terrifies them, and the abſence of theſe 
makes them eaſy But to proceed; I have ſhewn that 
the motion of matter is guided in every the mo/? con- 
temptible appearance in the univerſe; after which, let us 

ſuppoſe that the preſent appearance is merely mechanical, 
as mechanical as any man would have it to be: And this 
only engages a Higher Power in it, according to the ar- 
gument in N 29. fince the Firft Cauſe is the ſale Mover 
in all mechanical motions. And thus, out of an unwill- 
| P 4 ingneſ 
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impreſſion renewed : for the laſt impreſſion is 
perceived congruous to, or coincident with 


the 


ingneſs to allow a juſt and adequate cauſe of this phæ- 
nomenon, we neceſſarily intereſt the very Firſt and 
Higheft Being in the production of it; and, as I ſaid a- 
bove, No 45. Note (e), load the Deity with all that is 
mean and unworthy, leſt we ſhould degrade inferior A. 
gents. It happens here, as before, with reſpect to the 
inertia of matter; (ſee the Note (p) Ne 22. Sect. 1.) 
As long as matter was ſuppoſed a reſiſting ſub/tance, an 
immaterial Mover was neceſſary; and when we ſuppol. 
ed it quite unreſiſting, the difficulty we would have 2. 
voided became greater. So in this point, if dreams are 
allowed to be immechanical, all that is contended for fol. 
lows; and if they are denied to be ?mmechanical, more 
than is contended for becomes unavoidable. A oreater 
evidence than this cannot well be deſired. 
To conclude therefore; as this appearance is really 
what may be called enchantment and Roſicrucian- work, 
as it ſtands in nature; for not only Homer, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, &c. but even Lucretius, Democritus, Ari. 
footle, and others of that fide, have repreſented it as 
ſuch. They never pretend. to diſguiſe, or diſſemble the 
enchantment which we are often under, and feel with 
uneaſineſs and pain, Common experience would have 
given them the lie. Macrobius has gone fo far, as to 
name five different kinds of this enchantment, a vergor, 
o, ypruciomos, tvwnvor, and Salach, [omni- 
um gue vVidere ſibi dormientes videntur, quingue principa- 


les 
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the firſt, if I may ſo ſpeak. Hence the ſoul 
perceives that object with memory: for me- 
mory (as we are paſſive in it) is only a thing's 
being brought into the perception, with a 
ſecondary and concomitant perception, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from a new perception, and 
W makes it appear only a perception renewed : 
or that it was there once at leaſt before. Ac- 
iS cordingly, the oftener a thing hath been in 
W the perception, ſtill accompanied with this 
ſecondary perception, the ſtronger the me- 
mory of it is; for the firſt impreſſion is ſtill 
made more lively and laſting: and on the 
other hand, when the firſt impreſſion is al- 
moſt worn out, this ſecondary perception is 
dark, and memory weak; and when an ob- 
ject hath been long out of the perceptivity, 
ſo that the impreſſion is quite cancelled, it 
is as new to us, as if it had never been there 


les ſunt diverſitates & nomina, c. In ſom. Scip.] Hence 
if there be any imputation or reproach in the preſent ob- 
jection, no man who ever wrote on this ſubje is free 
from it. The only difference between theſe Writers is, 
That ſome of them have aſcribed this enchantment to 
dead matter, and others thought ſome other Agent was ne- 
ceſſary. And indeed if ever a dream was what might 
be called de wn, or X,2nuaiiowds, it would be ſtrange 
to make dead matter the Agent, 


3 h before ; 
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before; becauſe i it is entirely a new impref. 
ſion, not an impreſſion renewed. Hence j 
is that many caſualties which affect the en. 
ſory, weaken the impreſſions made on it 
and conſequently affect the memory equal) 
(See Ne 12. of Sect. V. Vol. I. concerning 
the ſoft and yielding ſubſtance of the ſenſory, 
Drunkenneſs, old age, a ſtroke or wound aq 
the head, and many diſeaſes do this: and, y 
has been obſerved above, this is the conſtay 
and firſt effect of ſleep. Memory, as we ar 
active in it, is the power itſelf belonging v 
the ſoul, whereby it applies the perceptin 
capacity to read, as it were, theſe forme 
impreflions; or it is in general that powerd 
the ſoul, whereby it directs the perceptivity 
to the confideration of any former objett 
And this power nůo way depends on the mat- 
ter of the body. It hath been ſhewn to be1 
contradiction to ſay, The ſoul cannot exert 
its active power without the help or inſiru- 
mentality of dead matter. The ſoul muſt ad 
upon matter firſt, to make it inſtrumental: 
and matter could not be the n! 
this previous action. See Sect. IV. N* 9 
Vol. I. Note (4). Thus much of theſe 4 


kinds of memory here: and we ſhould not 
forget 
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forget the difference between them, becauſe, 
in a ſtate of ſeparation, the laſt ſort will be 
without impediment. 


LIX. Now from this account of memory 
it ſhould follow, that every new impreſſion 
made on the ſenſory, ought to appear new 
to the ſoul: and yet we ſee it is otherwiſe 
with reſpe& tothe impreſſions made by theſe 
inviſible agents. It is one thing to ſee in 
ſleep perſons, quorum tellus amplectitur ofſa 
(as Lucretius expreſſes it) alive and before 
us, with whom we are once acquainted; 


Quod ne miremur ſopor atque oblivia curant: 


and quite another to ſee perſons, who on 
their being preſented for the very finſt time, 
are familiar to us, and ſeem to have had 
former concerns with us; to jump all at once 
into a train of former action, which we were 
never concerned in; and to become inſtantly 
poſſeſſed of a fract of experience, which we 
never acquired! This is the moſt won- 
derful appearance, I think, in nature. No- 
thing but the actions of the Deity (which 
we admire, but do not pretend to account 
for) can exceed it, But whatever this may 

3 a proceed 
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proceed from, whether from a different way 
of acting on the ſenſory; or ſome particular 
power and efficacy, which fo affects the ſoul 
as to prompt it with an inſtantaneous know. 
| ledge of all objects thus offered to it; ot 
whatever elſe may be the cauſe of it: we un 
deniably gather this material point from it 
That the ſoul is capable of a more perfed 
and ready knowledge of things, than tha 
which it attains to know, by the method 
of ſenſe and reflection; where the labour i 
the acquiſition, and the trouble in retaining 
| 3s ſuperſeded: and that, as there is ſuch a ca. 
pacity on the part of the ſoul, ſo ſpirits, not 
the moſt perfect and powerful that we can 
conceive, may prompt it after this manner, 
This phænomenon is an inſtance and experts 
ment of the thing itſelf. Inveſtigation, (whe 
ther it be concerning the nature of materil 
objects, or in abſtract reaſoning) and rem- 
niſcence, are the two moſt difficult things to 
the ſoul in-its preſent ſtate: it requires time 
before we can make a ſufficient ſtock of ob- 
ſervations, and then we muſt proceed labo- 
rioufly in comparing, and drawing conclu- 
ſions from them; but this undeniable circum- 
ſtance of our fleeping viſions ſhews us, that 


all 
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all this trouble may be ſhortened, or rather 
become quite unneceſſary. It is true, we 
know that in a ſtate of ſeparation the ſoul 
muſt be freed from all reſtraint and impedi- 
ment, becauſe union to matter limits and con- 
fines it; but ſtill we muſt conceive it uſing 
its own power and induſtry: whereas this 
qualification of our knowledge in ſleep diſco- 
covers to us a ſurpriſingly new way, which 
we could have had no notion of without a 
trial. Without ſuch a trial and experience 
in ſleep, all the perfection of our waking ſtate 
could not have ſatisfied us that ſuch a me- 
thod of affecting the ſoul was poſſible. The 
knowledge we are prompted with is not bare 
information, as when one tells us ſomething 
we knew not before; that would {till have 
appeared new : but this, upon firſt being 
ſuggeſted, is our former knowledge, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, a familiar reminiſcence. It 
is in this re ſpect that our preſent method of 
remembring is loſt and ſwallowed up in a 
ſuperior ſpecies of memory. Let men conſi- 
der what concluſions this phznomenon will 
Juſtify, either as to the aſſiſtance the ſoul 
may receive in an after- ſtate, or the enlarge- 
ment of its own faculties: I ſhall mention 


only 
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only one particular, viz. That the ſever; 
parts of our paſt conſciouſneſs (which ye 
are perpetually loſing) may be recovered in. 
ſtantly, united together, and become one, 
by a firmer union, than the having recourſe 
to periſhable impreſſions on a corporeal or. i 
gan, or our preſent method of reminiſcence 
in general; however differently that they i 
may be effected from the formal manne: 
ſuppoſed in the laſt paragraph. And thi 
mult at leaſt appear poſſible, when a thing 
more difficult and incredible, cannot be 
denied to be real: for it is not by far 
wonderful that we ſhould be prompted with 
the knowledge of what hath been, and 
been known too by ourſelves ; as that the 
knowledge of things that never were, ſhould 
appear as belonging to our former conſci- 
ouſneſs (I.) | 

LX. | 


Men pretend to doubt whether the ſoul can have 
any memory, when it hath no impreſſions on a material 
ſenſory to have recourſe to; but the preſent phænomenon 
ſhews, that memory, by no means, depends on material in- 
Preſſions, abſolutely ſpeaking. And if this appearance hati 
raiſed a doubt concerning the identity of our conſciouſ- 
neſs, it ſhould, in fairneſs of reaſoning, have ſatisfied that 


doubt again; conſidering that a God of truth preſide 
Over 
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LX. It will perhaps be objected, that this 
knowledge here argued from is falſe and un- 
real, an illuſion and cheat on the mind; and 
therefore that no inference ought to be drawn 
from it. To which it is anſwered f/f}, that 
this, though in ſome caſes an illuſion, is yet 
a true matter of fact, and a real phenomenon 
in nature; which therefore, by the rules of 
philoſophy, may and ought to be argued 
from. Ariftotle, Lucretius, and the other Au- 
thors mentioned above, have advanced hypo- 
theſes to account for the whole appearance 
in a philoſophical way, (though they reckon- 
ed all but illuſion) which therefore they de- 
ſigned ſhould account for all the circumſtan- 
ces of it, And here, by the way, let anyone 
weigh, and add to the former arguments, 
the impoſſibility of accounting for this cir- 


over all. A certain great Author ſays, He takes his 
« Being upon truſt. So he might indeed, provided it 
was not from chance; that is no ſure foundation to truſt 
to. Matter is now altogether out of the queſtion, I pre- 
ſume; and we are ſpeaking of the power of immate- 
rial Beings : and it would be quite abſurd to think there 
is no bigher power in nature, than ſuch as can deceive 
and impoſe upon us; that Tou hath not a ſupreme Pa- 
tron in the Univerſe, 


cumſtance 
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cumſtance mechanically. Whe: a thing i 
reckoned an illuſion, it is thg, province of 

de could 


philoſophy to find out how the 
be effected: in Optichs, when he place of 
the object is changed, and the dimenſions of 
it enle :d this is apparent or ly not real, and 
may Le re koned an illuſ n: yet it is rel 
and uſeful ænowledge to under ſtand the wy 
how this is produced. And ſecondly, ſince the 
manner of communicating a this g, is indepen- 
dent on tie thing com.unnicated ; this can be 
no objection againſt th. n anner of commu. 
nicating this knowledge, let it be as falſe and 
deluſive as it will. If I am ſo affected in 
ſleep, as to know a man and his deſigns 
though he hath no exiſtence but in viſion; 
might not I be ſo affe ted as to know thi 
man and his deſigns, he had a real er- 
iſtence? There is a/ parity here that 
needs be deſired, to an inference, Be- 
- ſides, other real and e knowledge, again 
which no exception ould be made, might 
be communicated to us the ſame way. The 
ſubje& imagined to | read out of the book, 
in the inſtance above, may be of the ſame 
kind with any of thoſe arguments that ate 
enquired after by men at other times. If ve 


should 


1 


% 
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ſhould ſuppoſe a man to dream that another 
made out a ſpeculative truth tohim, ( which, 
this inſtance, and perhaps the experience of 
ſome ſhews not to be abſolutely impoſſible to 
be done) this knowledge would be real. That 

real matters of fads have been diſcovered in 
dreams, I think even a philoſopher may al- 
low to be morally certain. I have never heard 
of any ſo incredulous as to refuſe it. Ari- 
tle frequently mentions*-pope/acor, ſuch 
as foreſee in ſleep what is to come; and eudu- 
egor, ſuch as have true dreams: notwith- 
ſtanding the poor ſolution he offers of ſuch 
an extraordinary appearance. Lucretius af- 
firms, rather than allows, that many reveal 
their own ſecret villanies in fleep (m). This 
(n) Malti de magnis per ſomnum rebu* oquuntur, 
Indicioque ſui facti perſepe fuere. Lib. 4. ver. 1012. 
And again more expreſly, 
Net facile t placidam ac pacatam 3 vitam, 
Qui violat factis communia fœdera pacis. 
Et fi fallit enim Divum genus, humanumque, 
Perpetuò tamen id fore clam diffidere debet, 
Nuippe ubi ſe multi per ſomnia ſæpe loquentes 
Aut morbo delirantes, procraxe feruntur, 
Et celata diu in medium peccata dedifſe. 
| Lib. 5. ver. 1153. 
This is 200 little to keep the world in awe; and yet it is 
tus much, for chance, or mechaniſm to perform. | 
Vol. II. a is 
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is truth of one kind at leaſt diſcovered, even 
way inconſiſtent with his principle. What 
Mr. Hobbes thought on this head, I have 
given a pregnant inſtance of above. The 
contradictory notions theſe men had of thi 
appearance did not hinder them from con. 
feſſing, and allowing, the circumſtances of it, 
Hiſtory is full of this, which our own ex. 
perience ſhews, is no way impoſſible. Syli 
wrote two and twenty books of comment. 
ries of his own actions; theſe he inſcribe 
to Lucullus, whom he left tutor to his only 
ſon, paſſing by Pompey, and all the othe 
Men of power in the commonwealth an 
in theſe commentaries he adviſes Lucullus u 
look upon nothing ſo firm and-certain [zu 
Go 5 C,,] as what he was fore 
warned of in dreams (a). Nowif we conſider 
all the circumſtances, this will appear vey 
remarkable. Sylla's character, whatever i 
might be in other reſpects, was far from 
lightneſs and vanity. And Lucullus calls th 
advice to mind, on a very ſignal inſtance of 
a dream, which I have already mentioned. 
whereby the city of Sinope, and all its inha- 
( See Lucullus's life in Plutarch, as alſo Sylla's; if 
it is written in both, | 

-bitants 
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bitants were ſaved from ruin. Cyrus in his 
dying ſpeech to his ſons, ſays the ſoul in ſleep 
becomes more divine, and ſees as it were into 
tuturity (o). Peticius, a Roman pilot, the night 
after the defeat of Pharſalia, dreamt he ſaw 
Pompey, not as he had often ſeen him in 
Rome; but fad and dejected, coming forward 
$and ſpeaking to Him. In the morning, as 
he was telling this melancholy fight to thoſe 


„cho were aboard with him, they came and 
told him that a ſmall veſſel drew nigh, and 
l that thoſe who were in it waved their gar- 
et ents, deſiring to be received. When it was 
i come cloſe, and Peticius had come up, he 
aw the ſame fight he had feen in his ſleep, 


Pompey the Great in a ſad reverſe of fortune, 
— ouv Ie i., eb Elva Tov Iou- 


der or, obov dvap Elds* Kat aAntawiO T1Tv xe 
e, &c.] Now, though I do not argue 


from particular matters of fact in ſuch re- 
lations; but only alledge them as things no 
ay improbable or abſurd, being agreeable 
0 the common ſenſe of mankind in ſuch 
ales; yet here, though Iwould, I know not 


o) Let it be remembered that Xnophon writes this, 
ie fineſt Writer, and one of the greateſt men of an- 
kiquity, | | 2 
ants Q 2 what 
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what to deny; Plutarch's veracity, or Petit. 
us's fincerity in contriving off- hand a ſtory 
which was immediately followed with the 
event. I might inſtance Pelopidas's dream be. 
fore the famous battle of Leu&#ra, or Tin. 
leon's before his expedition into Sicily; with: 
thouſand others. The firſt of theſe was ſu 
as could not have been contrived after thee. 
vent, nor concealed before: the chief Men i 
the army were called together to conſult about 
it; there was a warm conteſt between the G. 
nerals and the Prieſts, whether it ſhould be 
obeyed literally; and when they came toa re 
ſolution, the affair was communicated to th 
whole army. And a publick act of the who 
city of Corinth followed upon the laſt, If ſud 
things are allowed, more will follow than! 
contend for here; viz. That things to con 
have been actually foretold in dreams: let. 
thers determine concerning the power of ſud 
a Being as can foreknow future events. 


uy 


LXI. Moreover, as to the preſent ſubjet 
let us reflect that repreſentations of perſon 
and actions in ſleep, are pictures made by in- 
preſſions on the ſenſory; and the ideas of rei 


perſons and actions, which we have While 
1 awake, 
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awake, are only ſuch pictures with reſpect to 
the ſoul itſelf; there is nothing more real in 
the one ſort of repreſentation than the other : 
therefore the ſoul] is made to do as much, 
when it enters into the defigns and plots of 
the one, from ſuch repreſentations, as if it 
entered into the defigns of the other, from 
the ſame, or an equal repreſentation. And it 
is made to do a great deal more, when it be- 
comes conſcious of former tranſactions (which 
never were) between the firſt ſort, and it; 
than if it became conſcious of tranſactions, 
which have been between the /af# ſort and it, 
though now long forgot. Let us make a ſup- 
poſit6n that a man walking in a ſolitary 
place, in a country where he had never been 
before, ſaw. before him, by the power of en- 
chantment, a great houſe, and that his cu- 
riofity led him thither, where he finds a nu- 
merous family of ſervants, and other people, 
variouſly occupied about their domeſtick af- 
fairs, or diverſions: this man might eaſily be 
excuſed, if he took this crowd of people 1 
real men and women, buſied in real action, 
not being on his guard againſt illuſion, nay: 
perhaps having power to be ſo: but then be 
1 0 alſo be excuſed, if he took them all 


WF for 
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for ſtrangers to him, and behaved himſelf 4 
in a place, and among company unknown 
ſince this is the natural way to behave on fuch 
occaſions. But if farther, he ſhould be ſo of. 
Feed by the force of this enchantment, 2 
to know them all familiarly at firſt fight, u 
underſtand their buſineſs, and deſigns, and 
characters, as if he had had a long acquain- 
tance and familiarity with them; if he ſhould 
all in an inſtant begin to act his part, as if he 
were one of them, and do what it was ex. 
pected he ſhould do; if he ſhould converk 
with them, as in conſequence of a long fi- 
miliarity ; if he ſhould have a conteft with 
one, upon the account of an old grudgej and 
lye under obligations to others for former fi- 
vours, &c. the wonder might juſtly ſeem dou- 
bled. Such an extravagant relation as this 
could not meet with belief among the moſt 
ignorant and credulous: and yet it is no mote 
than what happens literally to ſome of us 
every night in our dreams. Surely it is becauſe 
there is a God of truth, who ſets boundaries 
to the power of theſe Beings, that we are 
not deluded into the extremeſt Scepticiſm by 
them; that our waking ſenſes are not ſo be- 
Wildered with inconſiſtencies of facts andper- 
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ent, as to confound: human reaſon; and that 


we are not led-by them every minute to pur- 
ſue that which would be our ruin! This is 
that which, as hath been obſerved before, 
(Ne 6.) nomechantſm, no ſolution or bypothefis 
can account for; it is touching the ſoul in an- 
other manner than by the bare exhibiting of 
viſion to it: one who conſiders it right, will 
be ſurpriſed that matter, mechaniſm, traces, 
ſhould: be offered as the cauſe. Now in this 
caſe, it is the ſame thing with reſpe& to the 


man's being prompted with a knowledge of 


theſe imaginary perſons, as if they were real. 
And by whatever way it is that he is endued 
with this extemporary experience of a whole 
paſt life, or by whatever way it is that we are 
endued, in like inſtances, with the knowledge 
of a train of paſt unreal actions; the ſame 
power, the ſame way applied, not to ſpeak 
of a greater, could make us enter in @ tin 
ling, into all the real knowledge and conſci- 
ouſneſs, whieh the perfections of God, and 
the conſiſtency of the moral world demands. 
To grant the one, and doubt of the other, 
is to allow that there may be an evi / prin- 
ciple in the nature of things; ſuperior to the 
good: One, 18 who hath power to per- 
—Q4 vert 
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vert truth, and repreſent things as they ar: 
not : while the other cannot preſerve it, nor 
repreſent things as hey are. 


LXII. To end this tedious eſſay; we may 
obſerve two things which chiefly tend to make 
us ſceptical with regard to the exiſtence of 
ſeparate ſpirits, and their power, Firſt, when 
by the help of a little philoſophy we come 
to have immoderate notions of the natural 
powers of matter, as they are called: we 
then do not think the agency of any ſpirit 
neceſſary, and that matter hath all the power 
and vertues that a Philoſopher ought to ad- 
mit of, Yet a cloſe ſurvey of matter, its ori- 
gin and conditions, beſt of all things ſhews 
this to be quite otherwiſe. The other is a 
prepoſterous, if not pretended care, not to 
weaken the minds of children and young 
people (SH). There will be idle ſtories of ghoſts 

and 


(4) It is long ſince this was a Sceptical pretence. In 
the Philopſeudes of Lucian, mentioned before, Tychiades 
the Sceptic affectedly cautions the vain old men, that they 
ſhould not talk ſo idly, if it were but for the ſake of the 
two young lads who were preſent, becauſe this might fil 
their heads with Goblins and Spectres, that would haunt. 
them as long as they. lived. Thus far he was right; we 


ſhould not talk idly before young or old: we need talk 
nothing 
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and apparitions, as long as the world ſtands, 
as there are falſe reports concerning every 
thing that is true. We ſhould not ſurprize and 
fright young perſons with filly, idle relations, 
W which may have an ill effect on their tender 
W minds; but to avoid this, which is not the 
greateſt inconvenience they may fall into, 
much diſcretion is to be uſed. Weought not 
cs tell them that all theſe things are ground- 
W 1c and abſurd; but own that there is a poſ- 
ability of them; and that God only can pro- 
tet us from their power and malice, if we 
firmly truſt in him, Reaſon is ſtrongeſt, holds 
beſt with any age, and is that which will en- 
dure: and one who is capable of obſerving 
what occurs to his mind in ſleep, and curious 
to know how it may be, is capable of having 
a rational account of it given him, It is not 
impoſſible that one who believed the exiſtence 


nothing of this, but give conſiſtent accounts to young 
perſons, as ſoon as they are capable of them, or want 
them to ſolve ſome doubt ; but there is a great difference 
betwixt proceeding thus with them, and endeavouring 
to make them ſturdy againſt the belief of Spirits, by tell- 
ing them there are no ſuch things, nor reaſon to believe 
any accounts of this kind. Out of an over great zeal to 
have them Hrong, we bend them to the ſide of Scepti- 
(iſm, as if that were a leſs weakneſs, b 
O 
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of ſeparate ſpirits, and that they are conſtant 
in company with him, (for I am apt tothink 
this is true, whatever we believe) might he 
able to be alone in the dark, or in a room 
by himſelf, without fear. There is no true 
courage, but what is built upon a ration! 
foundation. And to be convinced that a Be. 
ing of infinite perfection rules over all; and 
to have nothing, or nothing beyond the con. 
ſequences of human infirmities, to fear from 
him, is this foundation. Men were formety 
credulous and eaſy perhaps: now they are al. 
fectedly nice, with the air of more philoſophy 
and knowledge: but our Moderns forget that 
he, who believes that dead matter can pro- 
duce the effects of life and reaſon, is a hun- 
dred times more credulous than the mol: 
thorough-paced Believer that ever exiſted, 
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Dean Berkeley: ſcheme againſt the exiſtence 


of matter, and a material world examined, 


and ſhewn anconclufive, 


others all material ſubſtance; fo that 
between them they leave nothing at all 
W <xiting in nature. Theſe two oppoſite Par- 
ties help to expoſe each other; and it is 
hard to ſay, every thing conſidered, whoſe 
ſhare is greateſt in the abſurdity of expunging 
all Being out of exiſtence, Vet thus much we 
may obſerve, that the exiſtence of both ſub- 
ſances muſt be very plain, ſince each fide 
maintains that the exiſtence of the ſubſtance 
which they themſelves aſſert muſt be ſelf-evi- 
dent: for it would be abſurd in either of the 
parties to ſuppoſe arguments neceſſary to prove 
that any thing at all exiſts. Our dreams hav- 
Ing no real external objects, and ſome of the 
ancient Writers having ſuggeſted that this 
might be made a ground for doubting whe- 
ther there were really any. ſuch objects; a 
late ingenious and learned Author hath taken 
the 


| 87 M E men deny all immaterial, and 


2 36 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examined, 


the hint, not only to doubt of the reality of 
matter and a material world, but to pretend 
to demonſtrate the exiſtence of any ſuch thing 
impoſſible and contradictory (a). The attempt 

| certainly 


(a) Whatever way our dreams may be accounted for, 
whether by thin membranes riſing from the ſurfaces of 
bodies, as Democritus thought ; or motions continued in 
the ſenſory after the objects ceaſe to act, as Ariſtotleand 
Hobbes maintained ; or by new impreſſions made upon it 
in the time of ſleep, as I have endeavoured to ſhey in 
the laſt Section: all theſe ways fill ſuppoſe the real ex- 
iſtence of matter, in ſuppoſing both a ſenſory and ojje; 
acting upon it. Hence it ſeems inconſiſtent in Plato, to 
think the exiſtence of matter might be called in queſtion 
from this appearance of our dreams; ſince on any Hpo- 
theſis for ſolving it, the exiſtence of matter muſt be al 
lowed: or F it be not allowed, all indeed is but a dream, 
even while we are awake, and the very diſtinction between 
dreaming and not dreaming is taken quite away. For 
what reaſon can we have to argue that objects are ima- 
ginary and unreal, while we are awake, becauſe they are 
imaginary and unreal while we ſleep; if we allow no 
previous difference? Waking itſelf is made but the moſt 
deceitful dream, and we then determine the queſtion, 
without referring to dreams, and take away all difference 
between the two ſtates, as to the reality of external ob- 
jects. And if we previouſly allow a difference, how can 
we infer from allowing a difference, that there is no 
difference? We thus cut off the concluſion a contrary 

way. 
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certainly is ſurpriſing. If his books had been 
written with a deſign to excite men to try 

{7 of , what 


way. Therefore we can never draw the deſigned infe- 
rence, let us make which of the ſuppoſitions we pleaſe. 
This is generally the fate of (coptctang ; 3 the deſign 
fruſtrates itſelf. 

To make this a little plainer. If matter be ppm 
neceſſary in the repreſentation of this phænomenon of 
dreaming, it muſt be contradictory to infer from the 
phznomenon 2t/elf that matter does not exiſt. And if 
matter be ſuppoſed not to exift in the repreſentation of 
the phznomenon; it muſt be equally abſurd from ſup- 
poſing it not to exiſt, to infer that therefore it does not 
actually exift. There is no difference made on that 
ſuppoſition between the appearances of objects in ſleep, 
and their appearance at other times; i. e. the difference 
on which the argument proceeds, is taken away by the 
very ſuppoſition of the argument; and it is made to con- 
tradict itſelf, as before. 2 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that it is not i PM to make 
any ſuppoſition at all concerning the exiſtence, of mat- 
ter in this appearance, but to take the appearance it- 
ſelf as we find it: I anſwer, fir/?, That is impoſſible; 
the gugſtion is concerning the exiſtence of matter, and 
it is to be proved dubious from a certain appearance; 
therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed either dubious, or not du- 
bious, before-hand. And, ſecondly, not to conſider with 
exactneſs and care every circumſtance of an appearance, 
from which we would infer ſuch a weighty inference, 

as 
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what they could ſay, in caſe ſuch a kind of 
Scepticiſm ſhould begin to prevail; or as an 
exerciſe in an univerſity, to ſhew how far wit 
and invention might go to maintain a para- 
dox, there had been little in it: but when a 


as the exiſtence of a material world, ſhews a willing. 
neſs to miſtake, or miſrepreſent things in this momen- 
tous affair. And, thirdly, to ſay it is not neceſſary at 
all to make any ſuppoſition concerning the exiſtence of 
matter in this caſe, is to ſuppaſe that the appearance may 
be produced indifferently, whether matter exiſt, or not; 
and that again is to contradict all the evidence we have 
for the exiſtence of matter in a waking ſtate, before we 
come to the doubt of it from the appearance of dream- 
ing; or it is to confound the diſtinction of the two 
Rates, from which nevertheleſs we pretend to raiſe our 
doubt and ſuſpicion. Wherefore at any rate it is incon- 
ſiſtent to think this appearance can afford us a ground 
of doubting. 7 | 


Whether our Author could have any other ground to 
call the exiſtence of matter in queſtion, ſhall be con- 
ſidered afterward; though it ſeems evident in itſclf, 
that the reality of external objects could never have 
been queſtioned, unleſs we had ſome time or other 
been deceived in this point, either while aſleep, or while 
awake. Had not this happened, all ſuſpicion would 
have been prevented, and doubting thought a piece of 
extravagance. | 

perſon 
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perſon of great capacity and learning ſeems 
ſerious, and writes pieces, one after another, 
to ſupport this kind of Scepticiſm, and con- 
tinues in theſe ſentiments for ſuch a number 
of years; if it be not carrying an ungenteel 
ſort of a banter a great deal too far, one can- 
not tell what to think of it. For it ſeems 
impoſſible that a man ſhould be ſeriouſly per- 
ſuaded that he has neither country nor pa- 
rents, nor any material body, nor eats, nor 
drinks, nor lyes in a houſe ; but that all theſe 
things are mere illuſions, and have no ex- 
iſtence but in the fancy. 

That which makes it neceſſary FEM to 
examine this ſcheme, which denies the poſ- 
fibility of matter, is becauſe all the arguments 
I have offered for the Being of a God in 
Set. I. and II. Vol. I. are drawn from the 
confideration of this impoſſible thing; vix. 
from the inertia of matter, the motion of 
matter, the cobeſon of matter, &c. and every 
one ſees what impropriety, or rather what 
repugnance there muſt be, to ſpeak of the vis 
inertiæ of ideas, the motion or gravityof ideas, 
the elaſticity or cobefion of ideas. Whence 
theſe arguments muſt amount to nothing, if 
there be nothing but ideas inſtead of the ob- 

jects 
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jects of our ideas, as being drawn from pro- 
ferties which can belong to no ſubje&, and 
which therefore muſt be impoſſible. Thus 
there muſt either be no truth in what I have 
ſaid, or in what this Author advances; for 
tuo ſuch oppoſite accounts of nature cannot 
both be true: and if the concluſions in theſe 
two Sections be ſolid, this itſelf will be x 
weighty argument againſt his ſcheme. How. 
ever, I ſhall here endeavour to ſhew the in- 
concluſiveneſs of it from reaſons particularly 
applied; and try at leaſt to remove ſo weigh- 
ty an objection, if I cannot add more light 
to what hath already been ſaid. 


JI, In conſidering this new ſcheme, the 
following particulars are to be remarked. 
The nature or eſſence of things is altogether 
different from their exi/tence; the former be- 
ing the ideas of the Divine Intellect, eternally 
conſiſtent ſo as to be made to ſubſiſt toge- 
ther in the ſame ſubject, by his power, when- 
ever it ſhould ſo ſeem good to his wiſdom: 
the latter, vig. their exiſtence, then com- 
mences, when his power is exerted to this 
effect; or when this co-ſub/iftence of proper- 
ties is firſt actually effected, with reſpect to a 

deter- 
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determined time and place (5). And from 
' thence it follows, that there are eternal pro- 
perties in the natures of all things, as being 


(5) In the Univerſal dictionary, or Cyclopzdia, under 
the word Exiſtence, it is obſerved, that the exiſtence of 
created beings hath relation to time, place, and a cauſe : 
That eſſence is explained by the chief and radical property 
of a thing, or all the properties and exi/ence by ſpecify- 

ing the time, place or cauſe; and then it is added 
«© The foundation and occaſion of this diſtinction, i is this; 
« that eſſence belongs to the queſtion, Mat is it? Quid 
4? But exiſtence to the queſtion, Is it? An gt? Ztio, 
« Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
« conceived without it; but ec may be conceived 
« without ex:/tence; in that eſſence belongs equally to 
« things that are in potentia, and in actu; but exiſtence 
« only to thoſe in act Note however, that this does 
« not obtain in God, about whoſe nature and e/ſence, the 
e mind cannot think, without conceiving his exi/tence.” 
By being in potentia here, muſt be underſtood, being 
producible by the power of God, according to his ideas. 
Farther, nature and eſſence are here ſynonymous, and, I 
think, rightly. Laſtly, It is well obſerved here that as 
eſſence, nature, eternal properties, or eternal truth, have 
no relation to a particular time; ſo neither have they to 
place, or cauſe; or, they are as little circumſcribed in 
place as time; and to have a cauſe is incompetent to them, 
being eternal. This is one way of coming at a view of 
the eternity and immenſity of the neceſſar y mind, where 
theſe were eternally known. 


Vo, II. R originally, 
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originally, eternally conſiſtent ideas; for the 
eternal conſiſtency and agreement of theſe 
ideas, makes theſe eternal properties. And 
from hence again it follows, that we can de. 
monſtrate ſeveral eternal truths concerning 
the natures or eſſences of things: for to ſhew 
the neceſſity, or neceſſary conſiſtence, of 
theſe eternal properties, is to demonſtrate e- 
ternal truths concerning their natures. Toex- 
emplify this. Solidity and extenſion were eter- 
nally conſiſtent in the divine ideas, ſo as to 
be made to ſubſiſt in the ſame ſubject, (of 
which ſubject indeed we have no idea; but 
God hath, and had it before the ſubject itſelf 
was:) this eternal conſiſtency makes the na- 
ture of this thing eternal. There was farther, 
a neceſſary connexion between the ideas of 
ſolidity and reſiſtance; if it did not reſiſt it 
would be unſolid: or the idea of not-re/iting 
is inconſiſtent with the idea of ſolidity. More- 
over there was an inconſiſtency between the 
idea of re/i//ting and the idea of ecting what 
it reſiſted, [v/z, a change of its preſent ſtate. 
And therefore from this reſpect, or habitude, 
of theſe ideas to each other, this property, 
That it is impoſſible this hing ſhould ever 
effect a change of its preſent ſtate, _ 
an 


— Sz e by 
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and neceſſarily belongs to the nature of it. 
And therefore, when we ſhew the neceſſity 
of this property, we demonſtrate an eternal 
truth concerning the nature of this hing. 
Therefore, as before, I infer that we can de- 
monſtrate ſeveral eternal truths concerning 
the natures or eſſences of things (c.) 


III. On the other hand, the exiſtence of 
things hath no eternal properties; that is, e- 
ternally conſiſtent, or neceſſarily related ideas, 
belonging to it. Theſe were all in the Divine 
Mind, long before any thing but himſelf ac- 
wally exiſted; and belong to their natures, 
not their aftual exiſtence, which was ar- 
bitrary and depended upon his good plea- 
ſure to affect. The property juſt now men- 
tioned, v. g. is no way predicable concern- 
ing the exiſtence of matter, nor true only 
when it exiſts; but concerning its nature, 
and true whether it exiſts, or not. There- 
fore there is no eternal truth demonſtrable 
concerning the exiſtence of Beings, (the ne- 


(e) The natures of things with reſpect to us, are the 
conſiſtent ideas in our minds, which are copies (though 


but imperfect, and in part) of the eternally conſiſtent i- 
deas in the Divine Mind. 
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ceſſarily exiſting Being excepted, who is out 


of the preſent controverſy) unleſs it be this, 


That their exiſtence was eternally poſſible, 
as depending upon his pleaſure, and being 
performable by his power : for ſuch truth 
would have ſuppoſed ſuch eternal neceſſary 
properties predicable concerning their ex- 
iſtence; or that it had been neceſſary (d. 
Therefore, ſince the exiſtence of matter, the 


ſoulof man, or other finite immaterial Beings, 


is only poſſible, or contingent, the only queſ- 
tion concerning their exiſtence is, Whether it 
be actually effefted, or not? It is not demon- 
ſtrable as the exiſtence of God is; for his ex- 
iſtence is a part of his nature, and inſepara- 
ble from it: but there is no neceſſary con- 


nexion between their nature, which was eter- 


nal in the Divine Mind, and their exiſtenct 
which is only poſſible. Nor can there be a 
connexion between any thing that is neceſ- 


ſary, and a thing that is but barely poſſible. 


(d) The exiftence of a thing, which is but barely poſ- 
ſible, implies no contradiction (abſolutely ſpeaking) never 
to be; otherwiſe its exiſtence would become ſome time 
or other neceſſary; and that eternal properties ſhould be- 
long to a thing that may never be, is abſurd. 


IV. Thus 
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IV. Thus it appears that to require an ab- 
ſolute demonſtration of the exiſtence of mat- 
ter, of the ſoul of man, (of man in general 
I mean, for no man wants a demonſtration 
of the exiſtence of his own ſoul) or of other 
finite immaterial Beings, is to miſtake the 
nature of ſuch a demonſtration, and of the 
ſubject it is converſant about. It is to require 
a demonſtration of the neceſſary exiſtence of 
thoſe Beings, whoſe exiſtence, ex conceſſis, is 
contingent: for ſuchan abſolute demonſtration 
muſt have been always true; juſt as any de- 
monſtration of the property of a geometrical 
figure was always true. That is, it muſt 
have been always true that matter exiſted. 
Suppoſing a poſſible being really exiſted, there 
is no other way to ſhew the exiſtence of it 
to another, but by the efe&s it produces, or 
the perceptions it raiſes in ſome percipient 
Being; or by ſhewing it would be an abſur- 
dity for ſuch effe&s, or perceptions, to have 
any other cauſe. 

* | 
V. Yet becauſe this contradiction, via. 

That a contingent Being exiſtsneceſſarily, can- 

not be demonſtrated; ſome men have un- 


1 3 ſkilfully 
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{ſkilfully reſolved to make a doubt of it, Whe. 
ther matter actually exiſted, This is a wilful 
determined kind of Scepticiſm: becauſe x 
contradiction cannot be ſhewn true, therefore 
they reſolve (nay I may lay force themſelyes) 
to doubt; and if it could be thewn true, there 
would be no need of forcing themſelves to 
become Scepticks; for it would be unavoid- 
able. All truth, as has often been aid 
ſtands or falls together. The exiſtence of 
neceſſary and contingent Being would be upon 
the ſame level: either all Being would be 
but barely poſſible, and once nothing at all 
might have exiſted; or all Being ſhould be 
equally neceſſary, and nothing that exiſts 
could ever have not exiſted, 


VI. Matter therefore, the human foul, and 
other finite ſpirits, are contingent Beings : 
the idea of matter, v. g. was eternally con- 
ſiſtent in the Divine Mind, and is conſiſtent 
in our minds: but the idea of any thing im- 
poſſible to exiſt, or of an impoſſible effect, 
can never be conſiſtent. The reaſon is, an 
inconſiſtency in the idea and conception. 
And this ſhews the poſſibility of matter's ex- 


iſting, whenever it ſhould pleaſe Infinite Wiſ- 
| dom, 
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dom. Since therefore the exiſtence of it is 
poſſible, nor implies any contradiction ; it is 
impoſſible for any man to demonſtrate the 
non- exiſtence of it. For that would be to 
undertake to demonſtrate a poſſibility impoſſi- 
ble. This, in few words, might be an an- 
{wer to, and ſhews us the abſurdityof, Dean 
Berkeley's undertaking, who (as I ſaid) pre- 
tends to prove, that the exiſtence of matter, 
or bodies, out of a mind, is a contradiction 
in terms (e). He all along allows the conſi- 
ſtency of the idea of it; and yet contends, 
by a new kind of reaſoning, that the object 
of this conſiſtent idea implies a contradiction 
in terms to be made exiſt: for by the ſame 
argument, whatever it be, he might prove 
that any thing, beſides the Deity, implies a 
contradiction in Terms to be made exiſt ; or 
deny entirely a creating power to him: ſince 
the conſiſtency of the ideas in the Divine In- 
tellect is that which conſtitutes the poſlibility 


(e) Under the word Body, in the Cyclopedia, a part 
of the long citation from Dean Berkeley is „On 
the whole it appears, that the exiſtence of bodies out 
« of a mind perceiving them, is not only impeſſible and 
* a contradiction in terms; but were it poſſible, nay real, 
it were impoſſible we ſhould ever know it.“ 


R 4 of 
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of the exiſtence of all other things. If we 
add to this, that the exiſtence of body with- 
out the mind; or of a real, ſolid, figured, di- 
vi/ible, reſiſting ſubſtance; for the idea of it 
in the mind is no more ſuch a ſubſtance, than 
the idea of a Centaur is a real Centaur; if, I 
ſay, we add to this, that the exiſtence of 
matter hath all the evidence for it, as will 
ſoon appear, that the nature of the thing can 
admit of, without requiring the contradiction 
above to be proved; it is not eaſy to gue; 
what juſtifiable deſign a man could propoſe 
to himſelf in ſuch an extraordinary attempt, 
as todemonſtrate that the beautiful ſyſtem of 
material nature; heaven and earth; the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars; the bodies of men and 
beaſts; all the wonders in the vegetable and 
animal ceconomy; their uſefulneſs to man- 
kind; and the kindneſs of God in beſtowing 


them, are nothing but a dream within the 
mind. 


VII. But to be more particular as to the 
nature of this undertaking: A man who be- 
lieves there is no ſuch thing as a ſolid, rejiſt- 
ing, figured ſubſtance; no material world; no 
ſuch Beings as men, compounded of body and 


3 | ſpirit ; 
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ſpirit; in fine, uo books, writing, printing, 
| ſpeaking, Gc. but that all theſe are ideas in 
the mind only, having no exiſtence with- 
out it; can never propoſe conſiſtently with 
his own belief, to diſpute with men, or pro- 
pagate his doubting among them. He knows 
not what things they are which he would 
convince, or if there be any Beings differing 
from him in opinion: for all theſe ideas that 
are excited in him, as of beings maintaining 
the contrary of what he maintains, may be 
only ideas raiſed in him, by ſome ſpirit that 
hath a deſign to make a fool of, and impoſe 
upon him; as he thinks all the world be- 
fides are cheated with other deluſory ideas: 
What greater evidence hath he for the ex- 
iſtence of other- men's ſouls, than of their 
bodies; though he may have more for that of 
his own? We only collect concerning the 
ſouls of other men from the ſpontaneous mo- 
tions, and actions of their bodies: theſe, ac- 
cording to him, belong to nothing, Beſides, 
he hath nothing but ideas, or dreams, when 
he ſpeaks, writes, publiſhes books. How doth 
be pretend that theſe dreams of his ſhould be 
communicated to other Beings, granting that 
they exiſted? In ſhort, his whole enterpriſe 
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3 
proceeds upon the ſuppoſition of the reality 
of what he is going to confute. And thus, ] 
think, he puts it in his adverſary's power, 
to prove from the very nature of his attempt, 
that he doth not believe himſelf, and fo to 
confute him without uſing any other argu- 
ments. This is the fate of the generality of 
Sceptics: their very deſign oppoſes and defeats 
elf, as may be obſerved in other caſes (/. 

A man 


-(F) This is obſervable in the ancient Sceptics, the fol- 
lowers of Pyrrho, thofe who firſt affected to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by that name, and tobe reckoned a ſeparate dect: 
They pretended to give a demonſtration, to prove that no 
demonſtration could be given, which was very extraor- 
dinary; for if their demonſtration were true, the deſign 
of it was defeated, and if it were not true, the deſign of it 
would ſtill be defeated : and at any rate they could not 
believe themſelves. Diogenes Laertius ſays, (in the life of 
Pyrrho) *< They took away all demonſtration, judgment, 
« in, cauſe, motion, learning, generation, and that any 
thing was good or evil by nature; and then gives their 
general Demonſtration for all this Avygovy d obi 
% T&0av α, ide, 3 ginpiov, % oruciov, 3 ei, 
X ay nei, 2 udn, % eve, *, To Oe, 7) e 
&)uhov H x.! [Their demonſtration of this follows.] 
IIacæ yae anodati (Orv) 1 i dnodtdelpivuy ov yu 
Tas x , 41 is GivaTodeixlwv* & pry od it d no- 


d ede, 
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A man of this belief, not to contradict him- 
ſelf, ſhould never open his mouth, (the idea 


of 


gedeiſulror, x deu, TWO Hodel Ses, xo 'vtw= 
Yev eig d eigen ei 3 & avamodeixluv, Iro Towlwv, 5 
riydy, 7 % vo Loves d15aGopivs, % T0 SA ve v 
rod enelov. Here is a Demonſtration in rigorous form. 
And, as if one general demonſtration was not enough, 
they proceed to give particular demonſtrations concern- 
ing all the points mentioned. Here, by the by, we may 
obſerve, that even deny:ng ſuppoſes ſome certain prin- 
ciple; otherwiſe there could be no reaſon for denying 
any thing (as was obſerved before) more than for affirm- 
ing; and that the Sceptic or Pyrrboniſt, while he blames 
other men for the preſumption of affirming and main- 
taining, effirms and maintains out of oppoſition, and 
that with great vehemence; in which caſe he acts quite 
out of character; for to be conſiſtent with himſelf, he 
ſhould obſerve a profound ſilence. [See Se. V. NY g. 
Vol. I. and the Note (3) No 3.] 

But how do they ſupport the character of doubting in 
all this fury and heat of maintaining and affirming ?— 
Why, nothing is more eaſy. They affirm and maintain 
that their arguments, after they haveoverthrown all other 
arguments, at length overthrow themſelves, like a doſe 
of phyſick, which laſt of all purges itſelf off. 


Kal avis 5 e 76 Adm RU cwlixeilau* os 8 - 
ute T0 avenav T3; d, arg U dq reęgilganels 
&7MAvIau' nar ioov Tois xD fh, & Thy VAyv Tpo- 
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252 Dean Berkeley ſcheme examined, 


of his mouth, perhaps I ſhould ſay) but la- 
ment in filence the miſery of his condition, his 
| lonely 


$xKgivayla, 3; d u Irennpivlau 2 tZamornulan, Ibid, 
Thus they are ſatisfied, provided their reaſon had the ho- 
nour of being overthrown by nothing but its own force, 
They affirmed, That we muſt not affirm that there ar, 
Four elements, becauſe there are four elements. Ode vag 
T0 re eva 7% 50a, it 18 Tit] apa avar TA g 
Yau, Ge Ge. That we muſt either ſay, every thing is 
true, or every thing is falſe.— H roi y8v Teva anybi ; 
Ti0v, 5 Tavie i. They ſaid things were hot or cold, 
not from any natural quality, but by /aw and cu/tom— 
Anuaxeil@- J rag TooTHlas txſSarwr* ive Qyoi, Ni- 
pu vr gov, veuw Se Accordingly, Demophon was 
cold in the ſun, and warm in the ſhade. "Ev c 
ih Ae, i yAlw © tpg. They did not all agree whe- 
ther they ſhould be called Pyrrhoni/ts, or not; becauſe 
allowing that they knew Pyrrho's ſentiments, was al- 


lowing that they knew ſomething, contrary to their great 


principle EI ap To xxl ixartgov Kivnpue The dia- 
voices &AyTlov £51, LK cio cu ru upp ?- qibecn 
un eidorts 3, * LG nanoiuela av, This was the 
accuracy of doubting |! 

But none of Pyrrhz's followers came up to his own 
pitch; for having taken away the diſtinction between ho- 
neſt and aiſhoneft, juſt and unjuſt ; having found out that 
nothing was according to truth; that men acted by cuſtan 
or aw, not according to nature, becauſe any thing was 

not 
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lonely ſtate, and the miſt and darkneſs he 
is inextricably bewildered? in. 


And 


not that very thing more than another thing he ſet 
about making his life agreeable to his principles ; (if we 
could ſay that a Sceptick had principles againſt their own 
principle 3) he avoided no danger, would not ſtir out of 
the way, though a chariot or waggon was to go over 
him; would not go about, if a precipice was before him, 
nor beat off a dog, if he came upon him; and in this ri- 
gid obſervation of his principles, his friends were obliged 
to follow him to prevent accidents. I ſhall ſtill give my 
authority. 'OuiZv yas tQaoxtv fe xanovs, 376 
eioxpor (ſays his Hiſtorian) I re dixauov, & re dd 3 
6poics i ch, unde e TH A, vouw 5 
ter Towle Tis aviewnrr, Toarlav* & yap wank Tide 


1 Tods dv, inagov* anonslog & jv TH Bie, und tx- 
reer EO, und QuaarlourrCr, & vorduuGy, 
dudg, ei ru, Y Henuvss, I wks, 3 om vo 
ra, und A avohyotow hig H He uf (Ra 
Qaow of Trp) Tov Kapu5iov 'Avliſovey) yo Tav uo 
Tapaxors33v\w, If he would yield nothing to his ſenſes 
(as here *tis ſaid) he ſhould not (agreeably to his own 
principles it ſeems) have at all made uſe of them, nor 
walked upon his legs, nor done as other men do; but 
hin in one place, without motion or action. He 
was once greatly aſhamed for having driven away a dog 
that would have torn him, and made a ſcrupulous apolo- 
gy for acting againſt his principles. But of this enough. 
Now 
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And this argument from the zncon/itency 
of the nietbod i is applicable to him who but 


barely 


| Now where can we expect to get free from bigotry 
if it runs to ſuch heights in Sceprici/m itſelf? It is im- 
poſſible thoſe men could underſtand or believe them- 
felves; and yet we ſee to what abſurdity their zeal for 
maintaining [one cannot tell what] carried them. How 
little reaſon therefore have men of this way of think- 
ing to object credulity and bigotry? The man who re- 
fuſes his aſſent to plain truths is every way worſe, and 
commits a greater violence on his faculties, than he who 
believes things without ſufficient proof, and certainly 
more ſophiftry, cunning and diſingenuotis ſhifting is requir- 
ed to maintain that Truth cannot be found out, than there 
would honeſt application and induſtry to find it out: 
and farther, ſince this is the great principle of Acad:- 
miſm and Scepticiſm, That Truth cannot be perceived, on 
maintaining of which their honour is ſtaked ; the men 
under theſe denominations cannot be ſaid ſo much to 
have a diſpoſition to find out the truth, as a fixt reſolu- 
tion to oppoſe it. Cicero does all he can to make good 
Pyrrho's icocg te Tay Adſwv, or equality of arguments 
on both ſides; he /abowrs to keep a due balance between 
truth and falſhood. It is mean and unworthy to ſee him, 
upon this account, endeavouring to undermine the 
truths in geometry, by little impotent cavils. Mr. Bayle, 
in his Controverſy concerning the preferableneſs of A 
theiſm to Superſtition, doth not ſo much as endeavour 
to keep the balance; but leans with all his force to the 
wrong 


and fhewn inconcluſve. 255 
barely doubts, if he offers to diſpute with 
the Beings themſelves, in order to be ſatisfied 
himſelf whether they are; or toconvince them 
that they are not: for this diſputing ſuppoſes 
the reality of the thing he pretends to doubt 
of (g). But when one undertakes to demon- 
ſtrate 


wrong ſide. And a certain great Author is ſometimes 
a Dogmati/t, and gives us a ſcheme of virtue independent 
of any Deity; and ſometimes a regular and preciſe Ac 
demiſt. There is nothing fo fooliſh and deluding (fays 
« he) as a partial Scepticiſm. For while tne doubt is 
« caſt only on one ſide, the certainty grows ſo much 
« ftronger on the other.” Can any thing be more 
abſurd than to caſt the doubt upon two 9ppofite and con- 
trary propoſitions, as if both might be falſe, or both true 
Ido not mean that objections ſhould not be put with all 
their force: but there are ſome truths ſo glaring that a 
man cannot ca doubt upon them, without committing 
much violence on his reaſon, The art of writing is made 
to conſiſt in keeping an equilibrium between the argu- 
ments on' oppoſite ſides. This may catch a little vain ap- 
plauſe; but it is againſt” the intereſts of truth, and a- 
gainſt the rational nature. 

( Mr. Moollaſtan ſays, [Se&t. 3. Prop. 4. pag. 43- 
in the Note (a). ] The queſtion in Plato, Ti du Tis 
„ yo TEpnprov daroddtou, e Tis tgodo, vv Sr iv Tw 
gare, moregev xxvevJouſe, &, role & dict 
6 x. T. X. may have place among the v. 
litations 
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2 56 DeanBerkeley's ſcheme examined, 


ſtrate to us, that we have nothing whereby ay. 
other could know that we exiſt; ſince he can- 
not do this, but by ſuppoſing the truth of 
what he pretends to demonſtrate falſe, one 
is at a loſs what notion to form of ſuch a 
procedure. He may be juſtified, I think, in 
ſaying, The ſtrangeneſs of the attempt i; 
* not to be parallel'd.” And how our Au- 


& [itations of Philoſophers; but a man can ſcarcely pro- 
cc poſe it to himſelf ſeriouſly. If he doth, the anſwer 
cc will attend it.” But, with ſubmiſſion, I think it 
can have no place even diſputandi gratid, without this 
contradiftion in the method. For the ſuppoſing ty 
thing which we think to be but a dream (though we are 
certain that we ourſelves, who thus dream exiſt) is ſup- 
poſing all other things unreal, or only phantaſtical illu- 
fions: and then we muſt ſuppoſe ourſelves left alone, 
ſurrounded only with our own viſions and fancies; 
and how a man can velitate with others in this ſolitary 
condition is hard to imagine, unleſs he make a contrary 
ſuppoſition, deſtructive of the firſt, viz. That other 
Beings are not unreal. And if men cannot find a handle 
to ſcepticize from, without making contradictory ſuppo- 
ſitions, they ſhould be ſatisfied of the abſurdity of the 
attempt. We cannot conceive how truth and certainty 
could have been more guarded than it is. Men muſt pre- 
viouſly ſuppoſe a contradiction, before they can attack it. 
And if this be conſidered, we may juſtly wonder why 
the reputation of Scepticiſm ſhould be fo great. 

| thor 


and ſbeum intoncluſrve. 257 
thor can be vindicated from this contradic- 
tory procedure, I do not ſee: for he pretends 
to demonſtrate the impoſſibility of the ex- 
iſtence of mens bodies, and thereby denies all 


evidence that other men can have for the ex- 
iſtence of their ſouls; which indeed amounts 


todenying their exiſtence altogether, andde- 
monſtrating the impoſſibility of it to Che 
very beings at the ſame time. 


VIII. The great reaſon why this Author 
pretends to doubt of the exiſtenceof material 
ſubſtance, or to demonſtrate it impoſſible, 
is becauſe we are percipient of nothing but our 
own perceptions and ideas; and becauſe figure, 


colour, refiftance, &c. is not this ſubſtance (%). 


(>) In the Cyclapædia, the citation above begins thus; 
————(Apainſt the exiſtence of Bodies, or any external 
world, Mr. Berkeley argues very ſtrenuouſly.)——That 
neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas formed by the 
imagination, exiſt without the mind, he obſerves is al- 
lowed; and that the various ſenſations impreſſed on the 
mind, whatever objects they may compoſe, cannot exiſt 
otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs 
evident, This appears from the meaning of the term 
exiſt, Nc. Here, that ſenſations compoſe their ob- 


jects, wants a little 2 8 and 1 is at beſt a very equi- 
vocal expreſſion. 


Vor. II. 1 =. 
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2 58 Dean Berkeley sſchemeexamined, 


Now (to obſerve here the extent of this kind 
of doubting) this argument will equally ſhew 
ſpiritual ſubſtance to be a contradiction in 
terms, as well as matter: for we are perci- 
pient of nothing but our own perceptions and 
ideas, with reſpect tothe ſoulof another man, 
as well as with reſpect to his body ; or if this 
be true in either, it is true in both. Aclivit) 
and perceptivity, the only properties whereby 
we infer the exiſtence of ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
are not that ſubſtance, but qualities belonging 
to it, any more than figure, motion, &c. are 
corporeal ſubſtance. If then this argument 
is good for any thing in the firſt caſe, it is 
as good in the ſecond; and if it demonſtrate 
matter out of exiſtence, it equally demon- 


ſtrates all ſubſtance out of exiſtence, fave 


the mind thus percipient, without excepting 
the Deity himſelf, So that, brought to its ge- 
nuine and undiſſembled iflue, it ends in that 
kind of knowledge mentioned once or twice 


above, called Egomiſin (i). Dean Berkeley, 


(i) Duelques Spinaſiſtes ſentant que Þ evidence leur icha}» 
ſe a tout moment, dans les pretendues demonſtrations de leut 
Maitre, ſont tombs dans une eſpece de Pyrrhoniſme inſet, 
nomme I Egomiſme, on chacun ſe croit le ſeul etre exiſtent. 
Mr. Ramſay's Diſcourſe upon Mythology, Part. 1. 
near the end. oy f 

| I think, 


\ 


and fhewn inconclufrve. 259 
1 think, is not far from owning this. In 
Sect. 138. of what he calls his Principles, he 
hath theſe words: If therefore tis 
e impoſſible that any degree of theſe powers 
« [willing, thinking, and perception of ideas, 
« to wit] ſhould be repreſented in an idea cr 
« notion, 'tis evident here can be no idea or 
« notion of a ſpirit.” Here we may obſerve 
that, if we neither have any idea or notion 
of ſpiritual ſubſtance itſelf, nor of theſe pro- 

perties whereby we could only come to the 
knowledge of ſuch a ſubſtance, (activity and 
perceptivity, the examples of which he aſ- 

ſigns) it ſeems impoſſible that ſuch a thing 
could ever have entered into the thoughts 
of men, Theſe particulars ought to be well 
conſidered by thoſe who run ſo greedily into 
this ſcheme. It is true, thinking, willing, &c. 
cannot be painted in the imagination, as 
objects having figure and magnitude may: 
but might not this Author thus prove, that 
we can have no idea or notion of virtue, 

juſtice, truth? And if this conſequence be 
fair, as it ſeems to be; this ſcheme is a com- 
plication of all the ſpeci es of Scepticiſm that 
have ever yet been broached. Notzon extends 


not only to the images of corporeal objects 
8 2 in 
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in the fancy, but to whatever is the object 
of the underſtanding (&). It is not enough 
that an Author is not explicit in owning all 
the abſurdities which arife from his ſcheme; 
or that he denies them: others will aſſign 


) Des Cartes and Mr. Locke, take the word idea it- 
ſelf in the ſame ſenſe, Mr. Locke ſays, ( Introdufin, 
feet. 8.) ©© It being that Term, which, I think, ſerves 
« beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the object of the under 
<« ſtanding, when a man thinks, TI have uſed it to ex- 
5 preſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species 
or whatever it is, which the mind can be employed 
«© about in thinking. Des Cartes ſays in his geometrici 
method of proving the exiſtence of God, and the Soul, 
Defin. 2. Ideæ nomine intelligo cujuſlibet cogitationis fir 
mam illam, per cujus immediatam perceptionem ipſius ejuſ- 
dem cogitationts conſcius ſum; ades ut nihil poſſim verbi 
exprimere intelligends id quod dico, quin ex hoc ipſo cr- 
tum ſit in me eſſe ideam ejus quod verbis illis fignificatur, 
Atque ita non ſolas imagines in phantaſia depictas idea 
voco : imo ipſas hic nullo modo voco ideas, quatenus ſut 
in phantaſia corporea, hoc ęſt in parte aliqua cerebri depic- 
te, ſed tantum quatenus mentem ipſam in illam cerehn 
partem conver ſam informant. This is very diſtinct and 
full. Dean Berkeley, who will not allow us to have an} 
notion or idea of thinking, willing, &c. ſhould give us 
his acceptation of the word; or ſhew us what is amib 
in Mr. Locke or Des Cartes's acceptation. Whatever he 
may fay about ab/ftrat ideas, it is certain "= true demon- 


Aration 1 is in abſtract ideas, | 
£1 | 15 
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his authority. to- juſtify their maintaining 
them. Epicurus ſaid many things well 
Cum bene præ ſertim multa, ac divinitus ipfis 
Immortalibus de Divis dare didta ſutrit—— 
and hath left many fine things in Writing: 
and yet when this was obſerved to Cicero, who 
condemned his philoſophy, he anſwers, Non 
quero quid dicat, ſed quid convenienter ra- 
tiont poſit, & ſententiæ ſue dicere. 


IX. But to return. If Dean Berkeley, to 
evade the inconſiſtency mentioned in Ne 7. 
of diſputing with, and endeavouring to con- 
vince no body at all for ought he knows, 
ſhould ſay that God excites the ideas of mens 
ſouls in him, (provided he will allow that 
there can be any idea, or notion, of ſouls) 
then all his certainty for the exiſtence of 
mens ſouls, is becauſe God would not ex- 
cite the ideas of theſe Beings in us, to make 
us believe they were, unleſs they really were. 
And this would be founding his belief of 
immaterial ſubſtance, preciſely upon the rea- 
Jon which Dr. Clarke hath brought, to ſhew 
that we cannot poſſibly be deceived, in con- 
cluding that material ſubſtance really exiſts 
without the mind. 12 hat is, he cannot avoid 


” 3 proceed- 
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262 Dean Berkeley's ſcheme examined 
proceeding in contradiction to himſelf, and 
his own tenets, without having recourſe to 
the force of the Doctor's demonſtration (1): 
and that demonſtration overthrows his tenets, 
This I take to be a hard Dilemma upon the 
fcheme, 


X. Here we may farther obſerve, fince 
Dean Berkeley's argument demonſtrates all 
ſubſtance out of exiſtence, equally with ma- 
terial ſubſtance ; what ſmall! reaſon he had 
to proclaim (Sect. 93. of his Book) his vic. 
tory over the Arheiſts and Sreptics. His word: 
are“ Without which ſunthinking mat- 
* ter, to wit] your 'Epicureans, Hobbifts, 


« and the like, have not even the ſhadow 


of a pretence, but become the moſt cheap 


and eaſy triumph in the world.” And 


again, Sect 96. Matter being once ex- 


« pelled out of nature, drags with it fomany 


* ſceptical and impious notions, &c.” This 
1s, I think, as if one ſhould advance, that 


the beſt way for a woman to filence thoſe, 
who may attack her reputation, is to turn a 


(1) See this Demonſtration in the Cyclpadia, under 


the word Body, immediately after Dean Berkeley's argu 


ments againft the exiſtence of matter. 
: common 
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common proſtitute. He puts us into a way 
of denying all things, that we may get rid 
of the ne of thoſe who deny ſome 


XI. If wewilltalk 2 though the evi- 
dence of ſenſe is not the greateſt we are ca- 
pable of; yet ſince it is the moſt univerſal and 
conſtant, fitted to all the concerns of life, and 
the capacities of all men; ſince (except in 
a few caſes, the cauſes of which we know, 
and can rectify the judgment) there is a ſa- 
tis factory agreement between the informati- 
ons of it, through all different ages, and in all 
countries; and ſince it is in effect, the firſt 
foundation of all our knowledge, in our pre- 
ſent ſtate of union with matter; the man 
who endeavours to overturn the evidence of 
ſenſe uni verſally, endeavours to introduce the 
vilagſt and moſt unbounded Scepticiſin, let his 
pretences be what they will. And Dean 
Berkeley, by teaching men to diſtruſt their 
ſenſes, teaches them to diſtruſt his Book in 
the firſt-place; it is but an idea like other 
things, every word and line in it: all his 
actions and great undertakings are but mere 
dream and chimera; and his deſigns diſap- 


S 4 point 
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point themſelves in every reſpect. If once 
we refuſe that reaſon which Dr. Clarke has 
aſſigned for believing the exiſtence of external 
objects, and a material world; there is in truth 
no ſtopping till a man has denied every thing 
that exiſts without his own mind, except it 
be perhaps the exiſtence of ſome deluſory Be. 
ing who conſtantly cheats and impoſes upon 
him. How this can be ſuch an antzdote a- 
gainſt Scepticiſim and Atheiſm is not eaſy to 

be imagined, We might with equal reaſon 

_ affirm, I think, that putting out the eyesis 
the beſt cure for dimneſs A (m). 


XII. It n may not perhaps be 0 to the 
purpoſe, to take notice here of the contra- 
diction in terms, which is pretended to be in 
aſſerting the exiſtence of matter. It is (if any 
where) in Sect. 4. of Dean Berkeley's Princi- 
ples; for in Sect. 7. he ſpeaks of having de- 
monſtrated his conclufion ; and in Sect. 2 1. he 
ſays, Arguments, d poſteriori, are unneceſſary 
for confirming what, if be miſtakes not, has 
(m) Tt is true, Des Cartes doubts of the evidence of 
ſenſe; butit was only to ſhew it more certain afterwards; 


it was rather calling his knowledge to an examen; yet 1 


humbly conceive his method was wrong; of which more 
immediately. | 


been 


and ſbeum inconcluſive.” 265 
been ſufficiently demonſtrated, d priori; there- 
fore in Sect. 2 2. he apologizes for dilating on 
that, which may with the utmoſt evidence, 
be demonſtrated in a line or two, to any one 
that is capable of the leaſt reffection. In 
ſhort, all that I could find for it is in that 
fourth Section, and contained in the followy- 
ing queſtions.— For what are the foremen- 
« tioned objects ¶ Houſes, mountains, rivers,] 
te but the things we perceive by ſenſe? And 
« what, I pray you, do we perceive, befides 
« our own ideas or ſenſations? And is it not 
«« plainly repugnant, that any of theſe, or 
« any combination of them, ſhould exiſt un- 
«© perceived?” This is but a ſorry affair 
to be the ſubject of three new pieces. We 
ſhall conſider it query by query, as it is pro- 
poſed. And firſt, What are the forementioned 
objects, but the things we perceive by ſenſe ? 
This query ſeems not to agree well with the 
next, Here it is allowed that we perceive 
things by ſenſe, or by the mediation of ſenſe 
(for theſe things ſeem at a diſtance from the 
ſenſe) which are ſuppoſed, and called objects 
(of ſenſe it would ſeem); and in the next it 
is taken for granted, that we perceive nothing 
but our own ſenſations; that is, nothing by 

1 means 
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call ſleight-of-hand reaſoning. Let us join 
both queſtions in one. What are the objec; if 
our ſenſations, but theſe very ſenſations then. 
ſelves? This queſtion propoſed thus ſamewhat 
leſsjuglingly, implies or ſuppoſes the truth of 
this propoſition, Our ſenſations have no 0b. 
Jedts exiſting without the mind: which is really 
the whole point in controverſy. And to take 
this for granted, is to beg the thing to be 
proved; or to ſuppoſe the debate at an end. 
Thoſe mountains, rivers, houſes, we all ſup- 
poſe to exiſt without the mind; and although 
we ſnould be wrong, it remains to prove that 
we are wrong, that being the whole of the 
diſpute. To firm this, or af if it be not 
ſo, will never do any thing, We may far- 
ther add, ſince he allows objects perceived by 
ſenſe in this query, that ſenſations cannot be 
objects to themſelves: a ſenſation may be- 
come the object of a reflex act of the mind 
upon it; and it can become an object to 
the mind in no other manner. But when 
a ſenſation thus becomes the object of a po- 
ſterior perception, it is not the object to it- 
ſelf (n). When a man beholds the reg. 


(i) At this rate we muſt ſay, that brutes have no - 
J 


of the blood; by the help of a microſcope, 
he doth not admire his own fitple percep- 
tion, more than when he beholds a pebble; 
but ſomething which he thinks at leaft, the 
cauſe and object of it. We might as well 
ſay, when a man laughs at ſome ridiculous 


thing, he laughs at his own laughter only. 
However, we may anſwer the queſtion ca- 
tegorically: That theſe forementioned ob. 
jefts, [rivers, houſes, mountains, ] are te 
very things we perceive by fene. This is 

a proper anſwer enough to ſuch a queſtion; 
and we may add, that theſe objedFs- excite. 
ſenſations in the mind, by motion, or act- 
ing on the organs; whether by reflecting 
the rays of light, by raiſing an undulation 
in the air, by immediate contact, Gc. and 
this motion is pròpagated by the nerves to 
the brain, where the ſpul. (here preſent) i is 
apprized of them thus acting. Now, it is 
no matter whether What we ſay be true or 
not; though it be only a conjecture formed 
at random, if it mn to nde _ 


jects of their ſenſations, — ſenſations, ——_—_ be a4 
jects to themſelves; for they make no reflex acts of the 
mind, and there are no material objects from without, 
according to this ſcheme, 
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diſtinct objects, without a contradiction in 
terms: this puts D. B. to the trouble of an. 
other demonſtration, as much as if it were 
the real caſe that obtains. 


XIII. His ſecond queſtion is, Aud what ] 
pray you do we perceive, befides our own ideas 
and ſenſations? A conſiſtent anſwer. to this 
follows from what was faid juſt now. We 
perceive, beſides our ſenſations themſelves, 
the objects of them; or we perceive object 
exiſting from without, by the mediation of 
' ſenſation, or motion produced; fince we are 

conſcious not only of ſenſation excited, but 
that it is excited by ſome cauſe beſides our- 
ſelves; for we ſuffer it, often againſt our 
will. This cauſe we call matter: and D. B. 
ſays it is God Almighty. Hitherto there is no 
contradiction, He ſays it is one thing, and we 
fay it is another: and ſo far he hath no rea- 
ſon to ſay we contradict ourſelves, more than 
we have to ſay the ſame of him: nay nor ſo 
much, It is pleaſant to obſerve D. B.'s ad- 
dreſs: he would have us to allow that matter 
is a ſenſation; or that our ſenſations are the 
fame thing with their objects, which being 
the thing in debate, is ſtill begging the ar- 
gument, 
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gument, by an equivocal queſtion. 80 he 
might prove that, if a man in a dark night 
were groping out his way, with a long pole 
in his hand, and felt ſomething reſiſt it, 
which made him turn another way, leſt he 
ſhould run his head againſt the wall; fo he 
might prove, I fay, that it were @ contra- 
liction for the man to ſay, there was any 
thing there, beſides the pole itſelf, by this 
fame query: For what, I pray you, ſays 
he, do you perceive, beſides the pole in your 
own hand ? 


XIV. We may here again obſerve,” as in 
Ne 8. that this query of D. B,'s eaſily turns 
againſt himſelf. We ſay, that which excites 
ſenſations in us is generally the objects of 
thoſe ſenſations, exiſting from without : un- 
leſs in the inſtances of dreams and phren- 
fies, in which there is ſtill a manifeſt dif- 
ference from ordinary ſenſation, He ſays, 
God, who is not the object of our ſenſati- 
ons, is the immediate cauſe of them, How 
doth he diſprove what we aſſert? Thus. 
You perceive nothing but your perceptions. 
The cauſe of .your perceptions, which you. 
aſſign, is not your perceptions themſelves, 
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Therefore you do not perceive this cauſe of 
your perceptions. Therefore this cauſe of 
your perteptions is not at all; or is but the 
ſamething with thoſe very perceptions. Here 
the fundamental reaſon of this inference is, 
becauſe we perceive nothing but our own 
perceptions... But D. B. doth not perceive 
any thing but his on perceptions, more 
than other men: and if his not perceiving 
the cauſe of his perception, is a ſufficient 


ground of denying ſuch cauſe, or of mak- 


ing it the ſame thing with the very per- 
ceptions themſelves ; then God, not being 
perceived, either is not; or is but a very per- 
ception in the mind of man: Ajit blaſple- 

mia! And thus his own argument will ex- 
terminate out of nature, any other cauſe of 
perception he pleaſes to pitch upon. He ſays, 
matter being once expelled out of nature, 
drags with it, &c. It is true, matter is but a 
contingent ſubſtance in nature ; but being 
once expelled out of nature, it drags more 
along with it, in his method of reaſoning, 
than he is aware of: and it drags leaſt of all 
our ſceptical and impious notions with it, as 


he ptetends. To ſuppoſe it abſent multiplies 


theſe notions without end. n 
XV. The 


"_ . eee oy 


xv. hs laſt queſtion in this As. 
tion, and which he deſigned ſhould carry 
home the conviction of the whole, is, And 
is it not plainly repugnant, that any of theſe 
[ideas] or any combination of them,” ſhould ex- 
iſt unperceived? Here you ſee, he preſumes 
you have allowed him, according to his 
laſt query, that ſenſations and their objects 
are the ſame thing; and on this preſumpti- 
on, his argument indeed is concluſive :. but 
if you are not thus far complaiſant, he is 
at a loſs. And I anſwer, Our rakus ſurely 
cannot exiſt without the mind : but their 
objects may; and do. And they are ſtill 
ſenſible objects, though they fall not under 
the ſenſes, at all times and in all places: 
i. e. though they are not objected to the ſenſe, 
in places where they are not; and at times 
when our ſenſes are not directed tothe places 
where they are. With reſpect to this it is ob- 
ſervable, that he hath another very ſhort way 
of demonſtrating his main point. He Suppoſes 
that the term [toex:/] hath the ſame import, 
when applied to corporeal things, as to be 
percerved (0) : aſſerting (ſtrongly indeed) that 

S $4 £130: s 64 it 

(o) In the Oclopædia, lic. citat. This appears | 

from 
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it is otherwiſe unintelligible. Whence it 
clearly follows; Matter which is not perceiv- 
| ed 


from the meaning of the term exiſt, when applied to ſen- 
fible things. Thus, the table I write on exiſts: i. ] 
ſee and feel it. But the exiſtence of unthinking 


Beings, without * relation to their being perceived, i; 


unintelligible: their /e is percid i. 

One cannot well paſs by the argument here, without 
enquiring a little into the reaſonableneſs of it. This pro- 
poſition [their eſſe is percipi] is delivered with the air of 
an axiom; but if it be, it is incumbent on the Author, | 
think (who ſeems to be the firſt that diſcovered it ) to 
ſhew the neceſlary connexion between the terms e and 
percipi, in it. It cannot be ſaid to be ſelf-evident, on 
which account certain propoſitions were firſt called axi- 
oms ; fince others cannot find out the /elf-evidence, or 


even the truth of it. We ſay indeed with reſpect to the 


Deity, his efſe is exiſtere, becauſe neceſſary exiſtence be- 
Jongs to his nature; but no body allows that to le per- 
ceived belongs to the e or nature of matter; ſo that 
this axiom appears to me, after the exacteſt enquiry I am 
able to make, to be ſuch an axiom as begs the queſtion. 

He argues from the meaning of the word [exit] that, 
when ſpoken of material things, it is the ſame as 1 le 
perceived; but who beſides the Author himſelf, hath af. 
fixed this meaning to that term? Is it the common ac- 


ceptation of the word, when applied to material things! 


Hath he the Philaſaphers, or even the vulgar on his tide 


in this, as he ſeems to inſinuate elſewhere? Pythagoras 
, allerted 
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4, doth nor eit]! Bat the Artiſirer ſeems 
to n chat bis tools exiſt all the ins 


termedia - 


aſſerted that the earth was  ſdberical, «4 babitable quite 
round [——yiv, % awThv eee 2 3 nee 
dia 5 % dite % v nd ndrw, incivorc dre, 
Diog. Laert.] But he did not mean that the Antipode 
did not eit becauſe he did not percerve, i. e. hear and 
ſee them; as he muſt have done according to our Au- 
thor's acceptation of the word. Again, Virgil ſays, 
Eſt in ſeceſſu longs locus: inſula portum—— 
He doth not mean that the place he deſcribes did not ex- 
, becauſe he was not there at the time-to ook apon, or 


perceive it. If it ſhould be ſaid, that Pythagoras, or 


Virgil, did not ſpeak philofophically ; we may be ſure at 
leaſt that they ſpoke common ſenſe; and as all men have 
ſpoke both ſince, and before. Which ſhews his ſenſe of 
the term to be quite new. , 

Moreover, what reaſon can be aigned why the exi- 
W ficnce of matter ſhould be confined to the being perceived; 

more than the exiſtence of other ſubſtarice ? If the rea- 
fon of the Author”s aſſertion be; That what is not per- 
ceived, neither by itſelf, nor any other thing, doth not 
exiſt, then any other ſubſtance (the human ſoul, V. g.) 
if it doth not always perceive itſelf,” muſt have intervals 
of n6n-exiſtence, as it ceaſes to perceive itſelf, or others 
wiſe: at leaſt the Author ſhould have proved that it al. 
ways thinks, to ſhew it has no parſes or blanks of exi- 
ſence. It is true, it muſt always think upon his ſcheme, 
having no reſtraint or interruption from matter; but 


Vor. II. > 3 then. 


1 F 


| 
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termediate time, after he lays them by at 
night, till he takes them up again nen 


morning. And after this, it is unaccounta- 
ble how this Author could pretend(Set, 82) 
that he doth not deny even corporeal ſub- 
ſtance, in the vulgar ſenſe ; but only inen 
ſenſeleſs matter; a8 if the Artificer thought 
his tools were artful, ſenſible matter; d 
diſappeared when he had them not in bi 
hands; or even then, were nothing but the 
ideas of inſtruments in the ideas of his handz 


then he will have a difficulty to explain, how it coull 
be ſq affected without matter, as to make this appear 
doubtful. I might take notice of the variation and n. 
portion of exiſtence, (ſo to ſpeak) the ri/ing and falling 
gf it, upon his ſcheme: for inſtance, The Table I writs 
on, when I do not perceive it, doth net exiſt ; but when 
J fit down'to write on it, it comes again into exiſtence. 
If another perſon perceives it along with me, muſt it 
bave a double exiftence? And if three of us fit at it, mu 
its exiſtence be three times greater, than if I looked at 
it alone? And, - laſtly, if it were true that being pereen- 
ed conſtituted. the exiſtence of matter, and all creatd 
fubftance, the Infinite Mind perceives them without in- 
termiſſion; and this will conſtitute the continued ex 
iſtence of matter upon his on principles, I think; un- 
leſs he would fay that matter exi/ts continually, as tht 
Deity perceives it, and doth not exiſt continually, 2 & 
ther Beings do not perceive it. „ 


- 
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all y thi then ends in the following childiſb 
Wophiſin : ſenſible things are but the objects 
f yenſe. Whenever they are not the objects 
Pf ſenſe, they are no longer ſenſible things. 
Wherefore, when they are not the objects of 
nſe, or not perceived, they are not. But 
Would not D. B. allow his houſe to be a 
ombuſtible. thing, unleſs it were actually on 
re? He might, with equal force of reaſon 
Nove, that unleſs it were in flame, it were 
0 12 at all. 1 | 


XVI. This f is his demotion. We 
ay farther obſerye that it doth no great ho- 
our to this new ſcheme, nor thoſe who pre- 
End to admire it, that it forces the Author 
ſuſpect, that even Mathematicks may not 
very ſound knowledge at the bottom. In 
ct. 118. he ſays, © To be plain, we ſuſ- 
pet the Mathematicians are-no leſs deep- 
ly concerned, than other men in the errors 
arifing from abſtract general ideas, and the 
W exiſtence of objects without the mind.“ 
Id in Sect. 119. he ſays, the theorems i in 
Writhmetick are 4. :fiiciles nugæ. A man ought 
have a vaſt deal of merit, and to have ob- 
Ned the world with ſurpriſing diſcoveries, to 
T 2 juſtify 
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juſtify his attacking theſe ſeiences at thi 
tate; or rather no merit poſſible can warran 
it. And it muſt give us but a bad opinic 
of the notions that neceſſitate a man to de 
clare himſelf thus. What neceffity they ly 
him under, we ſhall ſee inſtantly; In Sea. 
22, he expreſſes himſelf after the following 
manner.“ It is but looking into you 
*© awn thoughts, and ſo trying whether ya 
*© can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 1 
** figure, or a motion, or a colour (p), U 
*© exiſt without the mind, or unperceived 
* This eaſy trial may perhaps make you ſe 
that what you contend for is a downright 


(p) D. B. hath perplexed himſelf about the /enjbt 
qualities of bodies; and inſiſts much upon it as a «i 
monſtration of the non- exiſtence of matter, becak 
| theſe qualities cannot exiſt without the mind. But! 
might have obſerved that heat, for inſtance, is an eu- 
cal word; and may either ſtand for the ſenſation * 
cited in the mind, or the quality in external boli 
raiſing that ſenſation. It is very trifling, becauſe uu 
Vn cannot exiſt without the mind, to infer that ti 
laß cannot; to conclude, that becauſe ſenſation is nay 
in the fire, there is no quality in it to raiſe ſenſation 
2 ſenſitive Being, Here figure and motion are nic 
ſhuffled in with colour and ſound; Ns hey are qu 
lities of a different kind. 


* contre 5 
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n contradiffion, Inſomuch that I am con- 
tent to put the whole upon this iſſue; if 
vou can but conceive it poſſible for any one 
extended, moveable ſubſtance, or in ge- 
. neral for any one idea, [here extended move- 
able ſubſtance, and idea, are ſuppoſed ſpecies 
Wand genus; in which caſe he is very ſafe] 


Hor any thing like an idea, to exiſt any 


other ways, than in a mind perceiving it, 
an © I ſhall readily give up the cauſe. And as 
for all the compages of external bodies you 
„ contend for, Iſhall gragt you its exiſtence; 


though you can neither give me any rea- 


W © ſon why you believe it exiſts, nor aſſign 
“ any uſe for it, when it is ſuppoſed to ex- 
iſt. I fay the bare peſſibility of your o- 
“pinion's being true, ſhall paſs for an 

argument that it is ſo. This is ve- 
ri folemn! A man that is ſo generous 


had need be wonderfully ſeeure of his con- 


yy cluſtion, 


- XVII. But we take him at his word. Hav- 
ing ſhewn that his demonſtration doth not 


=_ conclude; and conceiving it very poſſible that 


the whole compages of external bodies may 
exiſt without the mind, and no ways in it; 
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the argument is at end with him (9). V 
man can ever be ſeriouſly perſuaded, thy 


this Author's ſcheme is true in fact, let hin 


uſe the utmoſt violence poſſible to his reaſon 
The thing itſelf is of ſuch a nature, that! 
will not admit of belief: ſo far is the con. 
trary from being a downright" contradiffim, 
as he ſays. And it is wonderful that he ſhoul 
be ſo peremptory in direct oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of mankind. However we ſhall go d 
to ſhew, in conſequence of what was faid i 
No 6. how poſſible matter is; and that ther: 
is all the evidence for the real exiſtence of it 
that the nature of things can admit of, un- 
leſs we will require the contradiction then 
named to be proved. And firſt, if matte: 
had not been poſſible at leaſt, no man would 
ever have had any idea of it at all. To omi 


the reaſon of this before given, (Ne 6.) kt 


us conſider that whatever part of an idea i 
not perceived, is no part of it; its eſſe is really 


0 It is to no purpoſe to inſiſt longer on any thing 
contained in his Book. It will all be found to be a re- 
petition of this ſuppoſed demonſtration. He carps very 
much in his Introduction at abſtract ideas; but the uſe- 
fulneſs and neceſſity of them is never a whit the leſs; 3 


remarkable enough inſtance of which will appear im- 


mediately. 4 
percifl, 


aud ſbeum inconcluſive. 279 
percipi. (See D. B. s Principles, Sect. 132. 
as alſo his Optics.) A part of a perception 
in not perceived, is a contradiction indeed, being 
a2 part of it that is 20 part of it. Conſequently 
a part leſs than the minimum ſemſibile (lee a- 
gain Sect. 127.) is no part of it, or nothing. 
Therefore in the 1d? of a ſolid inch of mat; 
ter, v. g. there is no part that might be ex- 
preſſed by this number 1, 00, ooo, ooo, ooo 
it in the denominator, having unit for its nu- 
in WY merator, (or we may make the number great» 
er, for thoſe who have very good eyes) ſuch 
a part being leſs than the minimum ſenſibile: 
or ſuch a part is nothing at all. But if there 


re be no ſuch part; or if the million-millionth 
. part is preciſely nothing; the hole idea is 
0 made up of a million of million of 70 ideas e 


or the whole idea is no idea. For undoubt- 
edly, a million or any number of nothings, 
will never make ſomething: nor will any 
number of negations of an idea, ever make 
a real idea. Two, ten, a hundred, Cc. ne- 
gations of a thing, will never amount to the 
thing itſelf. Thus unleſs a real, ſolid, fur. 
ed ſubſtance, were at leaſt poſſible to exiſt 
without the mind, ſuch a part of which 
would be a real part, of the fame nature 
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with the whole; our idea of the whole 
would be impoſſible, and no idea. This fol- 
Jows from aſſerting ſuch a ſcheme, as makes 
it neceſſary to maintain, that whatever we 
percetve not of matter is not, which this Au- 
thor doth very explicitly (7). Alittle abfra:. 
on of ideas, to which RE is ſuch an enemy, 
would have been of uſe to him here. The 
{ſame may be ſhewn concerning the ideas 
of motion, reſiſtance, weight, &c. We do not 
perceive the reſiſtance of an atom; therefore 
e could not perceive that of a cannon- ball: 
for the laſt is but ſo many times the fitſ. 
And if the firſt be nothing, ſo many times 
no perception will never make perception. 
Again, we have no ſenſe of a motion ex- 
tremely ſlow, or extremely ſwift : therefore 
ſuch motions are not. We have no percep- 
tion of the motion of the index or hour- 
hand of a clock: and yet this no perception, 
ſo many times repeated, becomes real — 


| - 4 Here we might aſk a reaſon from n 
his ſcheme, why our ideas do not reach the very inti- 
mate eſſence of other things, as well as body ! Our ideas 
come not up to thoſe in the Divine Mind, with reſpect 


to body, more than \ wag ings, . | 
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2 2 reſpo to the minute-hand (5), 
S Ne. i 7% — 


6 Wer may draw it a 282 1:28, from the argument 


in this paragraph, That our perceptions in general have 
no parts,” or are indiviſible ; and particularly that our. i- 
deas or perceptions of diyiſible, extended ſubſtance, are 
themſelves indiuiſible, without parts or extenſian, If they 
were not, then the million-millionth part of the percep- 
tion of an inch long, would be ſame part of it, or per- 
ceived by the terms. And from this again it will follow, 
that the percipient Being in us is not matter; becauſe if 
pur perceptions of length, breadth, figure, were in a 
material ſubſtance, they ſhould neceſſarily have dimen- 
ſions. For ſuch ideas of figures would be then affecti- 
ons, or modifications of matter; but all affections or 
modifications of matter, muſt be inherent in the mat- 
ter whoſe modifications they are. And if the percep- 
tion or idea of a figure, be an inherent modification, or 
affeftion of matter; it is clear it muſt inhere in all the 
matter percipiant of it, and therefore have equal ſuper- 
ficial dimenſions at leaſt. And, ſecondly, our percep- 
tions of extenſion being without parts illuſtrates and con- 
firms what was ſaid in Sect. 3. viz. That the ſoul hath 
no parts, or is a ſimple, indiviſible ſubſtance, We muſt 
ſay, I think, that all the ſoul is perciprent : if any part 
of it were impercipient that would not have the na- 
ture of ſou! (or of percipient Being.) And if all the ſoul 
be percipient, and yet its perceptions be without parts, 
we muſt ſay that it hoth no parts. If the ſoul were ex- 
tended as matter is, certainly our perceptions would be 
| extended, 
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| XVII. — ſad, 8 diviftil 
Sc. are either properties inhering in ſome 


extended, or have parts; infinite diviſibility of extenſin 
would: not only be conceived by abſtract reaſon, but 
the actual infinite little parts would be pictured dou, 
if I may ſo expreſs it; or they would be as much pr. 
ceiued, as any parts, and that by the terms being part 
of the perception. And laſtly, from this corollary I aft 
the following queſtion; If the faculty of imagination re- 
quires a picture extended in length and breadth, but ng 
idea or perception, as it is in the mind, is extended, 
Does not the power of imagination as much infer a ma. 
terial ſenſory or organ, as a pure or ſimple percepti- 
on requires an unextended or immaterial percipient? In 
imagination, or in ſenſation of viſible objects, the per. 
ception is not itſelf a picture; but undoubtedly z is the 
perception of a picture ſomewhere lodged. And if this 
be ſo; imagination, as it is the perception of a picture, 
ſhews not only that the ſoul is immaterial, bur that it 
is united to a material ſenſory, where the picture is im- 
preſſed, and to which it applies for the perception of 
it; or that matter exiſts. How far this argument is 
applicable to overturn D. B.'s ſcheme the Intelligent 
will determine; but Cartes himſelf, who, it may be 
preſumed, ſhewed D. B. the way of calling material 
ſubſtance in queſtion, ſays Nam attentiùs confideranti 
guidnam fit imaginatio, nibil aliud eſſe apparet quam qua- 
dam applicatio facultatis cognoſcitive ad corpus ipſi intims 
$raſens [the ſenſory] ac proinde exiſtens. Meditat. 6. 

ſubſtance; 


= 
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ſubſtance; or ſubſtance itſelf (ha? thing, to 
wit, in which properties inhere, which we 
call, and muſt call ſubſtance:) if they are 
ſubſtance, ſolidity and figure will prove a 
ſolid, figured ſubſtance upon us, If they are 


only properties, they are either properties of 
our ideas, or not; if they are, then our ideas 
are ſubſtance, with reſpect to theſe properties 
or the thing in which they inhere; and there- 
fore ſolid, figured ſubſtances. A thing that 
hath ſolidity, figure, &c. as properties belong- 
ing to it, or predicable concerning it, muſt 
be a ſolid, figured thing. But that our ideas 
ſhould be ſuch, as upon this ſcheme they 


muſt be, is monſtrous. At leaſt therefore, a 


ſubſtance muſt be poſſible, of which theſe 


are properties: for they are certainly pro- 


perties of ſomething. And if it be allowed 
that ſuch properties. | exiſt now; or- that the 
thing exiſts to which they belong; they will 
infer not only the pain, but the 2 
exiſtence of matter. Is 7 6 


XIX. Again, all- — is n. 
about quantity. If there be nothing that can 
be called quantum in nature, or without the 
mind; tam. to which quantity is appli- 

cable; 
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cable; then we have a large body of fine de- 
monſtration, and men have diſcovered vaſt 
numbers of eternal and undeniable Properties 
(as of a triangle, circle, cylinder, ſphere) pre- 
ciſely of nothing; immutable truths con vet ſant 
about an 1mpoſſible objef# : which is ſtrangely 
contradictory. It hath been always allowed 
that nothing can have no properties predica- 
ble of it, nor truths demonſtrable concerning 
it. Our ideas are not quantity: to ſay that 
would be to deny again the principal hypothe- 
ſis maintained in this ſcheme of an utter want 
of exten/ion in rerum natura. And if we alloy 
extenſion, why not an extended ſubſtance? 
They are only ideas of quantity; and thoſe 
truths. are purely demonſtrable of the 04je&# 
of our ideas. No man ever ſpake of a circular 
Ahought; a ſpberical, or triangular perception: 
the ine or tangent of a ſenſation would be 1 
new monſter in ſcience. Where will theſe ab- 
ſurdities end? Nothing ever expoſed men ſo 
much as this late ſpecies of Scepticiſm. It is 
a wonder it ſhould find admirers; and among 
Mathematicians! For upon this ſcheme the 
object of their whole ſcience is ae 
* univerſal and . 


XX. Mor e- 


end ſorin inconeliafove. © 28g 


Xxx. Asbest What a 8 of 
knowledge have we concerning extended and 
reſiting quantity, or body? The. ſboct of bo- 
dies againſt each other, particularly of ela- 
ſic bodies; their perpendicular and inelined 
deſcents'; their motion,” circular, or in other 
curves; their centriſugul forces; their centers 
of gravity, oſcillation or percuſſion? What 
fine and ſurprifing theorems, concerning 
bodies moving in, or ſupported by fluid ? 
Theſe truths have ſtill nothing for their ob- 
ject. Our ideas are not heavy,  refifting, 
projettile, fluid; capable of being compref= 
ed, or dilated; have no properties of :nflext- 
on, refraction, &c. To allow that our i- 
deas had any of theſe properties, would be 
to allow them to be ſolid, reſiſting, figur- 
ed, diviſible 7hings. And to ſay it is im- 
poſſible there can be any ſubſtance of which 
theſe are properties; or to doubt only of 
this; is to doubt if ſeveral uſeful truths 
may not be found out, and demonſtrations 
given, about nothing. Let me aſk, what 
kind of philoſaphy would ſuch propoſitions 
as theſe make; the centrifugal forces of 
two equal ideas, revolving in the fame time, 

> mn 
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in unequal ideas, are as their diſtances 
from the centers of theſe ideas? Or, the 
volumes of compreſſed ideas, are reciprocal. 
ly as the weights of the ſuperincumbent i- 
deas? Or, the ſpaces run over by an idea, 
falling by its own gravity, are as the ſquare 
of the times? This would ſtill run more od. 
ly if dreſſed entirely in the language of this 
hypotheſis, thus: The ideas of the - ſpaces 
run over by an idea, falling by the idea of its 
own gravity, are as the ideas of the ſquares 
of the ideas of the times: for here all muſt 
be expreſſed by idea, their objects being im- 
poſſible. Theſe are ſhocking to the laſt 
degree. It is no wonder that the men who 
broach this ſcheme, ſhould bear a grudge 
to Mathematicks. They are diametrically 
oppoſite to each other: and if there be a- 
ny truth in that ſcience, this muſt fall. Or 
rather we may aſk univerſally, the parti - 
culars in Ne 8. and 14. being alſo taken 
into conſideration, what philoſophy theſe 
men would retain; or what kind of know- 
ledge would they lea ve to be purſued? In- 
deed what throws us into general and un- 
bounded Scepticiſm, muſt ſtrike at the roots 
of all ſeience. | 

2 XXI. But 
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XXI. But it will be faid could not G 
Almighty have excited all theſe ideas in ſepa - 
rate ſpirits, and made them capable to inveſ- 
tigate theſe properties of a ſolid, extended 
ſubſtance, which never actually exiſted? To 
this it is anſwered, that indeed 7heſe fruths 
concerning a folid extended ſubſtance, were 
eternally in the Divine Intellect, before ſuch 
ſubſtance exiſted: but then ſorely they were 
& truths only, with regard to that ſubſtance 
T itſelf, and not with reſpect to immaterial ſub- 
| fance; unleſs we ſhould ſay that the real pro- 
of matter, were applicable to, and 
true concerning a ſubſtance not matter. Thus, 
even Infinite Power could not prompt us 
with theſe ideas in reſpect of any thing but 
what we believe to be the objeds of them, 
not of our ideas themſelves. Which, by the 
way, realizes our knowledge and philoſophy a- 
bout material things more than it is of late 
= /aſbionable to follow (t.) 


XXII. This 

(t) T beg that the following axiom of Des Cartes may 
be conſidered in this view, and it ſeems to me nothing 
needs be more evident. Axiom. 5. Unde etiam ſequitur 
realitatem objectivam idearum noſtrarum requirere cauſam, 
in gud cadem ipſa realitas nen tantum objeftivi, ſed for- 
maliter 
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XXII. This being ſo; the next queſtion 
is, Whether God Almighty (4 Being of inf. 
nite veracity) would have made it neceſſary 
for all thoſe ſeparate. ſpirits — we call 
men) to purſue and attain a knowledge, le 
or more, or atleaſt; an experience, of the na. 
ture of a ſubſtance which no way exiſted, a 
fancying that a great part of their eaſe and 
comfort depended upon his; and have ſo 
conſtituted them, that all of this ſpecies of 
Beings in the world, not excepting one, are 
verily perſuaded, that they are continually 
converſant with this ſubſtance, and that it 
enters into the compoſition : the gugſtion is, 


I ſay, Whether this, Being could have per- 


formed ſuch a conſtant and univerſal piece of 


ſnggling (, 1 it ould anſwer a w_ and 
wile 


246 vel Rb contineatur. n hoc ar- 
joma tam nectſſariò efſe adnittendum, ut ab ipſo mo on- 
nium rerum tam ſenſibilium, puùm inſomſibilium cogniti 
dependeat. 

(.) It is extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe that God Al- 
mighty ſhould have given us fo coſtly an apparatus d 
ſenſes, as Anatomy diſcovers ours to be, eſpecially of ſee- 
ing and hearing; made us capable of inveſtigating the 


nature and method of ſenſation; of ſeeing the conti 


vance 


2 
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wiſh end, that this ſubſtance-ſhould exiſt ; 

why doth it not exit? If otherwiſe ; why ROO 
1s believe a thing exiſts, whole real exiſtence 
could have anſwered no good and wiſe end? 
Can any ſuppoſition lay God under a ne- 
ceſſity of conſtantly deceiving his creatures? 
and his rational creatures too? Will not ſuch 
a ſuppoſition contradi& his reaſon and his 
truth? This will have all the force of a juft 


vance and wiſdom, and the relation between the objet 
and the faculty; and all deſigned only to miſguide and 
deceive us, as if theſe were to be the organs for com- 
municating the action of external objects, when in truth 
there is no ſuch thing. This in the language of the pre- 
W ſent ſcepticiſm is, That God excites in us (or rather leaves 
W us to inve/tigate) certain wonderful ideas [of eyes and 
ears] for the reception of other ideas, [ men, houſes, ani- 
mals, Sc.] which we are incapable of receiving by the 
ordinary manner, if theſe firſt ideas are any way diſor- 
dered. And all the art and experience men have acquir- 
ed, to procure themſelves eaſe and relief from ſuch dif- 
orders, is only at the bottom belping an idea that is di- 
/ iempered; a mere juggle (as I ſaid) played upon us by the 
Author of our nature. Let me ſuppoſe that the Deity 
himſelf poſſeſſed us with a notion, that our bodies were 
made of China-ware or Glaſs, (vel cuput habere fiftile, 
vel tatos efſe cucurbitas, vel ex vitro conflatos, as Cartes 
ſays) and then aſk, If that would be a greater impoſture, 
than the preſent, on our Author's ſcheme ? 


Vor. II. U demon- 
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demonſtration to ſober men. Beſides, fince 
no man can be certain of the exiſtence of 
other men, upon this ſcheme; and ſince it 
is ſaid that God excites in us all the ideas, 
which we fancy are excited by bodies; we 
muſt ſay that, when we think we are temptet 
by other men, to commit an ruſt or in. 
moral action, God immediately tempts us; 
and this, not only by exciting the ideas of 
the perſuaſives in the temptation (of the 
words and actions, to wit, which are nothing 
external ;) but in formally contriving, and 
ſuggeſting the obliquity of the ſin we ar 
tempted to; for, as hath been ſaid, taking 
away the exiſtence of their bodies, there is no 
kind of evidence left for the exiſtence of the 
ſouls of men, who by the abuſe of their frei. 
dom might tempt us. They who allow God 
to be a Decerver as to the firſt, can make 10 
{cruple of ſuppoſing him to impoſe on us i 
the laſt, I might mention the influence a 
this new refinement on the lives and practice 
of men. Theugh the obliquity of actions riſe 
from the will; he who thinks theft, murder, 
or adultery, nothing real beyond bare idea 
and that for ought he knows, he injures 
body, will be ſurely under leſs reſtraint to fi- 


tisf 
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W tisfy his inclinations of any kind. I might alſo 
mention the direct tendency of this improve- 
ment to Atheiſm. Men will hardly allow 
the exciting illuſory ideas in our minds, of 
beauty and order, which no where really exiſt, 
ſuch a proof of the power and wiſdom of 
Cod, as an actually exiſting frame of mate- 
rial nature, where the grandeur, harmony, 
Wand proportion is permanent and real, exiſting 
from without, as well when we turn our 
Sthoughts from, as toit. And indeed it is not; 
or take away the exiſtence of the material 
WUniverſe, and all the ſurpriſing ſcene of Pro- 
idence diſcovered above, Sect. II. Vol. I. 
here the God of nature by real power ex- 
ted, conſtantly preſerves the world, and in- 
luences every particle and atom of this ſub- 
Wance, by inceſſant various, wonderful im- 
W:/z, ends in a dream and chimera, In that 
Faſe no power could be exerted but to delude 
Es. How could we believe the abilities of a 
Wcing, who was forced to have recourſe to 
= deceit, to raiſe in us a notion of them? 
Br what opinion muſt we have of his wiſ- 
lom and addreſs, when we ourſelyes can de- 
ect the impoſture? How much better is it 
- Ws otherwiſe ordered! We cannot convince 

1 2 Go 
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= God of a lie; nor ſhall we be able in an after. 
o fate to ſay, he deceived us in this. Why 
| a noble ſchool is the frame of nature, when 
we ſee the Creator's mighty power put forth 
in conſtantly moving and regularly direQting 
the vaſt, unweildy bulks of dead matter; 
where all the works are real, nothing phay, 
taſtical! How would it grieve a rational mind 
to think that all this was performed in ſhey 
only; and our ignorance laid hold on to niit 
our amazement! Doth it not appear that tle 
good and wiſe end deſigned, and in ſom 
meaſure attained by the real exiſtence of th 
material world, is to train us rational Being 
up to the knowledge of the perfections «Mi 
the Deity, in a way adapted to our natur 
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and capacities? | f 
XXIII. Now to return to where we bt [ 


gan, Matter is poſſible, as hath been (hem 
juſt before; but not neceſſary, as hath bal 
alſo ſhewn: What kind of evidence, or d 
monſtration then, would we have for 2M 
exiſtence of ſuch a ſubſtance, which we ha 
not? In reaſon and philoſophy, its exiſten 
ſhould be known from the effects it produc 
or the perceptions it excites in us, and b 

8 Peel 
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Wer /e710ns of that Being, who conſtituted it 
and our nature ſuch, that it ſhould act, and 
ve perceive it acting. To expect we ſhould 
know it ⁊vithout ſenſation, is to demand a 
proof of its exiſtence, inconſiſtent with the 
very idea we have of it. To inſiſt that its ex- 
iſtence ſhould be inveſtigable by abſtract no- 
tions, though we get our ideas originally 
from ſenſe, by which matter muſt firſt enter, 
is to ſhew a great un/e:1fulneſs (v), or a fixed 
reſolution to doubt; it is to ſuppoſe it a ne- 
ceſſary, and not a contingent Being. Its ex- 
iſtence hath no eternal neceſſary properties 
belonging to it; nor the exiſtence of any 
ching fave the Deity. Therefore I conclude, 
chat the knowledge of the exiſtence of ex- 
Wy ternal material objects, by ſenſe, is certain 
knowledge, and the evidence as great, as poſ- 
fibility, and the nature of things can admit 


(v) Mr. Ramſay obſerves well, La ſource du Pyrrho- 
niſme vient de ce que Pon ne diſtingue pas entre une de- 
= mon/fration, une prevve, & une probabilite. Une deman- 
ation ſuppoſe J idee contradictoire impaſſt ble ; une preny? 
de fat eſt, ou toutes les raiſons portent a croire, fans git 70 
y ait aucun pretexte de deuter; une probabilite et, on les 
raiſens de croire, font plus fortes, que celles de dbuter, 
Travels of Cyrus, Baok 6. in the Diſpute between Pu- 
thageras and Aan | 
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of; and therefore, as great as the reaſonably 


ſoul (as ſuch) can defire (x.) 
XXIV. Before 


(x) Mr. Locke ſays, (Book 4. chap. 2. ſect. 14) ( 
© that, I think, we may add to the two former ſorts of 
knowledge, this alſo, of the exiſtence of particularex. 
<< ternal objects, by that perception and conſciouſneſs we 
<< have of the actual entrance of ideas from them; and 
allow theſe three degrees of knowledge, viz. Intu- 
tive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive; in each of which 
© there are different degrees and ways of evidence and 
© certainty.” See alſo chap. xi. of the ſame Book. M. 
Ramſay in the place juſt now cited, ſays, Je cri 
4 il y a des corps, non fur le temoi gnage d un ſeul, ni d 
Pluſieurs ſens, mais ſur le conſentement unanime de tn; 
les ſens, dans tous les hommes, dans tous les temps, & 
dans tous les lieux. Or comme les idees univerſelles & in- 
muables nous tiennent lieu de demonſtrations dans les ſc- 
ences, de meme Puniformite continuelle, la liaiſon conſtant 
de nos ſentiments, nous tiennent lieu de preuves, lorſquil 
Sagit de faits.— After this let me obſerve, ſince this 
ſcheme denies the exiſtence of matter, contrary to th 
teſtimony of ſenſe ; and ſince the Epicurean ſcheme al 
lows of nothing but matter, from the teſtimony of ſenſe 
ſetting the certainty of ſenſe above that of reaſon, (ſee 
Lucr, lib. 1. ver. 420 & ſeg.) let me obſerve, I ſay, that 
it is not eaſy to conceive, how theſe two ſhould agree 
in this particular of the teſtimony of ſenſe; though it i 
obſerved in the Cyclopzadia, under the word [ fallacy] they 


do,— Laſtly, (ſays the Author) * Reaſon cannot ſhew 
{oor | , oy 
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XXIV. Before we put an end to this Sec- 
tion, it will not be amiſs, in conſequence 
of what has been ſaid No 1. to take ſome 
farther notice of the ridiculous cauſe that 
hath raiſed all this doubting concerning the 
exiſtence of the material world, and carried 
ſome to deny directly the poſſibility of any 
ſuch thing; viz. That we have no certain mark 
to know whether we are awake or aſleep. This 
is what a man of plain, common ſenſe would 
laugh at: only Philoſophers think it enough 
to prove the world may be nothing rather than 
ſomething. In an objection made to Des Cartes 
concerning his doubting, the ObjeFor readily 
grants, There is no mark to know which of 
ce our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſoning depends on pre- 
c vious ſenſations; and the ſenſes muſt firſt be true, 
before any reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo. Thus 
« the Epicureans, whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly confirmed by 
ce what we have already laid down from D. B. concern. 
ing the external world.” Theſe two ſeem to me to 
agree in nothing unleſs in perverting all true philoſophy 
Yet (ſays the ſame Author, under the word Ab- 
fraction) has a late eminent and ingenious Author D. B. 
conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas [viz. abſtract] and 
gone a good way towards overturning the whole ſyſtems 
and conſequently towards ſetting our philoſophy on a 
new footing, | 


U 4 . "the 
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the ſtates we are in, and only finds fault 
with Cartes for publiſhing, as a new method 
of doubting, that which Plato and others had 
broached long before him (y): which, by 
the way, is a ſtrange fort of an objection. 
The inconfiſtency of this doubt, or this que. 
ſtion, is plain, I think, in that no man ha 
a right to make it, but he who hath expe. 
rience of both the different ſtates. If he has 
only been in one of them, he can know w 
difference, and therefore be in no doubt: and 
if he has been in both, and remembers a di. 
ference, he muſt know it; and therefore is 
obliged to anſwer himſelf, as having a con- 
ſcious experience of the thing he deſires tobe 
informed in. Since ſleep is a ſtate in which 
the faculties of the ſoul are obſtructed, or 
impeded, by the indiſpoſition of the matter 
of the body, eſpecially memory; fince this i 
ſo, I fay, for a waking man to deſire a mark 
or /ign, whereby to know if he be awake, 
is as if he ſhould deſire another man to tell 


( Satis conſtat ex us que dicta ſunt in hac Meditt- 
tione [prima ſcil.] nullum eſſe xęiligior, quo ſomnia noſtra 
a vigilia, & ſenſione verd dignoſcantur ; —verita- 
tem hujus meditationts agnoſcimus. Sed quoniam ds bi- 


dem incertitudine ſenſibilium diſputavit Plato, &c. 


him, 
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him, Whether he hath the powers of his foul 
at liberty or not ? which he himſelfcan know 
beſt. The ſoul hath not ſome powers to be 
impeded, and other powers of the fame kind 
to remain ſtill free; it ſhould then have Zwo 
conſciouſneſſes; therefore it is improper toaſk, 
if a ſleeping man can have a mark to know 
whether he ſleeps? nor is it leſs improper for 
a waking man to aſk a mark to know if he 
be awake. In the firſt caſe, there is a want 
of conſciouſneſs of the ſtate we are in; and 
nn the /econd, a conſciouſneſs that we are not 
in the firſt fate : what doubt can there then 
remain here? If the powers of the foul were 
not impeded in fleep, that ſtate would not 
differ from being awake, except in the indiſ- 
poſition of the body: but ſince it differs ſo 
WS widely otherwiſe, who can be excuſable in 
pretending not to know the difference? At 
this rate, men might aſk a ſign to know, 
8 whether they are blind, or not, or how they 
| can be certain that they are in their ſober 
ſenſes rather than mad (z); and whether, 


when 


- (z) Pyrrho indeed, and the Sceptics, ſeem to deny a 
1 difference between theſe t⁰ẽ. -A ' yay of waive 

» T&2% Qvow tygor, Ti va Make ixfivos 1 ius: 
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when they are conſcious of a thing, they 
can be ſure that they are conſcious of it (a 
XXV. Thus 


but to defend this, was, I think, to own themſelves mai 
in effect. 

(a) The argument in this paragraph, which is ſaid not 
to be intelligible enough, would perhaps become plainer, 
if we ſhould aſk the queſtion. Whether it is a wal. 
ing man, or a ſleeping man, who propoſes the doubt? 
And to this we may reaſonably expect an anſwer, ſince 
the doubt ſuppoſes a Difference of the two ſtates, and 
that this difference hath been obſerved; for otherwiſe the 
ground of doubting vaniſhes. It may, I think, be pro- 
bably ſuppoſed that Plato, and Cartes were awake, when 
they propoſed this nice and philoſophical manner of doubt- 
ing; and that they ſtarted it from ſome experience of 
the two different ſtates, otherwiſe they would ſtill have 
doubted without reaſon ; and yet that very experience an- 
ſwers the doubt. The doubt could never be greater than 
the experience on which it was founded: If this experi- 
ence is ſuppoſed nothing, the doubt becomes nothing at 
the ſame time; and the greater the experience is ſup- 
poſed to be, the doubt becomes the 4%; ſince much 
experience of the difference could beſt teach them that 
difference, This, I preſume, makes the argument in- 
telligible; and ſhews the inconſiſtency of ſuch doubting, 
if a man allows himſelf to be awake. And if he fays 
he dreams when he doubts thus, what he owns here al- 
ſo anſwers itſelf ; when he awakes, he will find it but 
a dream. Beſides, he owns the difference between dream- 


ng 
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XXV. Thus much of the different fate 
of the mind itſelf in theſe two conditions, of 
ſleep- 


ing and not dreaming, and the former argument will 
ſtill be applicable. 

But allowing the Scepticiſin to be puſhed as far as may 
be. If one ſhould ſay, I never dreamed in my life.“ 
(Since ſome of theſe men affirm this of themſelves) what 
reaſon would he have ſor aſking a ##:/1g0, whereby to 
diſtinguiſh dreaming from not dreaming, when he owns 
he never dreamt in all his life? And if he ſhould ſay, 
6 T had ſuch a dream laſt night, and was verily per- 
“ ſuaded of the real exi/tente of the things ſeen; and 
* why may not the things I ſee and hear now be as 
c phantaſtical as theſe were? I anſwer, firſt, he is in- 
capable of being ſatisfied; becauſe on his own principles, 
he will {till have equal reaſon to think any anſwer as phan- 
taſtical as the perſon [or rather qav)acuu, according to 
him] who gives him the anſwer: and therefore, as I ſaid 
in the beginning of the Section, he ſhould for ever hold 
his tongue, and doubt on in ſilence. When he deſires ſa- 
tisfaction, he ſuppoſes the reality of the thing he pretends 
to doubt of. This is always the fate of Scepticiſm. And, 
ſecondly, when he ſays, He dreamed laſt night, &c.” 
He owns he is awakened out of that dream now, other- 
wiſe he could not perceive that itwas but a dream: Or 
elſe he muſt allow he is ſtill dreaming on; and, as! ſaid, 
whatever anſwer is made to him muſt ſtill appear a dream. 
If he ſhould lay, I am not certain whether I ever dream- 

cc 
ed 
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ſleeping and waking, which brings the 7. 


p41pov ſought to /elf- conſeiouſmeſs. But the 
great 


ac ed in my life, or not.“ It is as if he ſhould fay, © Ian 
« not certain, that ever I was in a different ſtate of con- 
cc ſciouſneſs from what I am in at preſent.” And then 
why ſhould he demand a «g/ypov or mark to know which 
of the two ſtates he is in, who never obſerved any dil. 
ference? He can have no doubt of the reality of exter- 
nal objects, who was never impoſed on, by being made 
to think phantaſtical objects real. And how could any 
anſwer give ſatisfaction to ſuch a man? If he thinks al 
things real, he will need no ſatisfaction; and if he thinks 
them phantaſtical, the anſwer muſt appear to be ſuch, as 
much as all other things. In 2 word, he hath either per- 
ceived a difference, of the ſtate of conſciouſneſs he hath 
been in; or he hath not: if he hath not, he can have no 
doubt; and if he hath obſerved a difference, he ſhould 
conſider that difference, and is obliged to anſwer himſelf, 
as having a conſcious experience of the thing he defires to 
be informed of. For it is mere humour, and in effect ab- 
ſurdity, for a man to ſay, Inform me of a particular, 
of which I have experience in my own conſciouſnels 
from your experience of it in yours; fince ſelf-con- 
ſcrouſneſs of what paſſes in one's own mind, is the af 
appeal in all controverſy. | 

From all this, it appears ſtill more plain, I think, that 
Scepticiſm, in any ſhape that may be given it, is incon- 
hſtentwith itſelf, in ſuppoſing the thing concerning which 
it pretends to doubt; and therefore it defeats its own de- 
ſign 
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great diſſiculty pretended, is, How can we be 
ſure that any thing exiſts? All from Ne 1 to 

24. is an anſwer to this; to which let me 
add, that if we never dreamed in ſleep, we 
ſhould not at all doubt of the exz/tence of the 
frame of nature, But have we leſs evidence 
now, than if all were a Hank then? Or can 
the exiſtence of the world depend upon the 
indiſpoſition of our bodies, or the different 
ſtate of conſciouſneſs of our minds? Suppoſe 
a whole nation of men ſhould never dream, 
(ſee No 33. Note (c) of the laſt) and another 
nation never ſleep, while we both ſleep and 
have viſipns in our ſleep; can the ffanding or 
falling of the fabrick of the univerſe depend 
upon this diver/ity? We ſee the heavens re- 
preſented in a pool of ſtanding water, and i- 
mages reflected from a mrrour : is that hea- 


ſign every way. Whence it muſt appear a very extraor- 
dinary attempt to endeavour to raiſe doubts, in ſpite of 
the abſurdities that attend doubting, and to render truth 
ſuſpected without any ground. Though I were able to 
perplex plain and well-meaning men, by this ſubtile kind 
of doubting; I muft be conſcious to myſelf of a diſin- 
genuity and perverſeneſs in the undertaking ; unleſs I al- 
ſo ſnewed them a way how to get free of ſuch puzzling 
ſophiftry, 


ven, 


„* 
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ven, or the objects of theſe images leſs real, 
becauſe the ſtars are made appear below the 
ground; or men, trees, houſes, repreſented 
as hanging above us? What if ſome idle 
Philoſopher had made this a handle to be. 
come a learned Doubter ? Though perhaps 
we might have had another Denomination 
of Sceptics from this man; that would not 
however have made the exiſtence of hex 
ven and earth leſs certain, This may he 
thought a ſtrange ſuppoſition ; and yet the 
Sceptics pretended to doubt of the exiftence 
of material objects on this very account; 
viz. from the different appearances they 
made by mirrours. xz 7 abe d opc 
Tape Tax; dio TW EU p ανπν Jeu 
perra axonube; ouv p41 πνν] eva. 101 72 
Pauwopever, N xoiov. Diog. Laert. Pyrrho, 
And as this very phænomenon of exhibit- 
ing the appearances of things by the pool, 
or the glaſs, ſuppoſes and proceeds from 
the reality of external objects exiſting: ſo 
even our dreams, though they have no ex- 
ternal real objects, yet ſuppoſe ſuch, and 
are exhibited in imitation of them; and 
upon this account deceive us. Therefore 
rightly conſidered, they bring no argument 


a 


- 


- 
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againſt the real exiſtence of material things, 
but rather one for it. Thus Cartes himſelf 
ſays (though againſt his own purpoſe) in the 
ſame place where he propoſes his univerſal 
doubting, —Tamen profectò fatendum eff 
viſa per quietem eſſe veluti pictas quaſdam 
imagines, que non niſi ad ſimilitudinem rerum 
verarum fingi potuerunt This is remark- 
able in itſelf; but ſtill more ſo as ſaid by him 
and on ſuch an occaſion too. He continues 
Ildeoque ſaltem generalia hec, oculos, ca- 
Put, manus, totumgque corpus res quaſdam non 
imaginarias, ſed veras exiſtere: nam ſane 
pictores ipſi, ne tum quidem cum firenas & ſa- 
tiriſcos maxime inufitatis forms fingere ſtu- 
dent, naturas omni ex parte novas 11s poſſunt 
aſſignare ſed tantummodo diverſorum animali- 
um membra permiſcent ; vel forte In our 
dreams we have repreſentations of ſome 
things that cannot be imaginary, as figure, 
magnitude, number; and of ſome that are 
neceſſary, as time, place: every viſion muſt 
have duration, and a ſcene of exiſtence. So 
Cartes in the ſame place——cujus generis 
e videntur natura corporea in communi, e- 
inſque extenfio; item figura rerum extenſa- 
rum, item quantitas, five earundem magni- 
I tudo, 


i * 
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tudo, & 'numerus : item locus in quo ex. 
ant, tempuſquesper quod durent (Me. 
ditatio 1.) From this the Intelligent vil 
ſee that dreams are but ſuperficially con. 
dered, when they are made a pretence fy 
doubting ; and that Cartes himſelf cuts of 
the chief pretence he had for calling i 
queſtion his former knowledge; though with 
the deſign of becoming more certain, and 

placing it on a ſurer foundation than it for. 
merly was. 


XXVI. Let me here obſerve to young pes 
ple who have not perhaps conſidered it be. 
fore, that this great Man was not able with 

his utmoſt effort ſeriouſly to doubt of even 
thing. Having alledged all the reaſons for 
doubting in his fir/# Meditation, that he coul 
think of; he is forced at length to come to 
this, That i he could not doubt on other termi, 
He would defignedly decei ve himſelf by doubting 
His words are, Quapropter, ut opinor, Wl 
male agam, fi voluntate plane in contrariu 
vers4, meipſum fallam illaſque omnino falſu 
imaginariaſque fingam, donec tandem vel 
equatis utrimque prejudiciorum ponderibu, 
nulla amplius prava conſuetudo judicium mi 
un 
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SE: 2 recta rerum perceptione detorgueat. As 
c he had faid, © If I cannot doubt with 
my eyes open, let me ſhut them: if I 
(cannot believe things falſe, let me ſup- 
poſe them falſe againſt my belief.” Is it 
ot plain here, he only ſaid he doubted, with- 
put being able to do ſo? Thoſe things could 
ot be called prejudices, with which he was 
orced to take this method. A man ſhould 
ot doubt where he is forced to feign cauſes 
f doubting (5). And in the Synopfis of his 
WM:ditations, he fays, (ſpeaking of the ex- 
ernal world the bodies of men, and other 
things of that nature) De quibus nemo un- 
uam ſane mentis ſerio dubitavit, The other 
Wreat reaſon he aſſigns for uni verſal doubting, 
the very worſt, I think, that could be giv- 
en; the ſuppoſition, to wit, that God may 
be malicious and a decerver. Quid autem nunc 
bi ſuppono deceptorem aliquem potenti ſimum, 
&, / fas eft ita dicere, malignum, datd operd 


( If any one doubts that he may become more certain, 
ind is forced to feign cauſes (nay to deceive himſelf) that 
e may doubt; I aſk if he can become more certain, by 
os method than he was before? Or if being reduced to 
„obe neceſſity of ſuch a method before he can doubt, be 
. ot itſelf the greateſt mark of certainty. 
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in omnibus quantum potuit, me deluſiſe. 


May we not here ſay, that this is a coſtly 
way of doubting, which forces Des Cart: 


to make an almighty devil of the Deity be. 


fore he can make his doubting feaſible? They 
who have the lameſt notions of the Deity, 
conceive him as ſomething perfect: he ay 
elſewhere, Ex quibus ſatis patet illum ¶ De. 
um] fallacem eſſe non poſſe : omnem enim fray. 


dem, & deceptionem, a deęfectu aliquo pend:. 


re, lumine naturali manifeſtum eft, If thi 


is plain from the light of nature, eſpecially 
to ſuch men as Cartes, and I believe no bo- 
dy will deny it ; was it philoſophical in hin 
to ſuppoſe God a deceiver, merely that he 
might doubt of truths, which otherwik 
forced his aſſent? Pray obſerve whether | 
do him injuſtice, He ſays, Nam five vigi- 
lem, five dormiam, duo & tria fimul juni 


ſunt quinque, quadratumque non plura lu- 


bet latera quam quatuor; nec fiert poſſe u. 
detur ut tam perſpicuæ veritatis in ſuſpici- 
nem falſitatis incurrant : and yet in the ve- 
ry next ſentence the reaſon why he doubts 
of theſe ſelf-evident truths, is no better than 


becauſe God may be a deceiver. Is it not 


mighty inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe an evident) 
| falſe 
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alſe thing true, that he may be at liberty 
to ſuppoſe evidently true things falſe? But 
leaving this, J ſhall only obſerve, that the 
manner in which he ends his meditations is 
ery remarkable Sed hyperbolice ſuperi- 
Prum dierum dubitationes, ut riſu dignæ ſunt 
W-:xp/odende, præſertim ſumma illa de ſom- 
o, quem a vigilia non diftinguebam ; nunc 
im adverto permagnum inter utrumque eſ- 
ye 1: fcrimen By ſpeaking thus ¶ nunc e- 
in adverto] Des Cartes would have it 
Whought, that he had got à new /ight from 
Whis manner of univerſal donbting : though 
dne muſt be at a loſs to conceive whence the 
Wight could come. Could he not perceive the 
difference between dreaming and not dream- 
72, till he had firſt called in queſtion the 
Wruth of ſelf-evident propoſitions ? Muſt e- 
ery individual man follow this method, be- 
ore he can tell whether he be awake, or a- 
- cp? Or can the forcing ourſelves to ſup- 
oſe God an Almighty Deceiver, be the only 
ay to diſcover that he is a Being of infinite 
eracity! Whatever vertue ſuch a method 
f doubting may have, to open a Philojo- 
er's eyes; I am ſure it will never open any 
| dody's elſe. The only thing I can find worth 

X 2 | our 
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our imitation through the whole method. 
is the exploding this hyperbolical doubting 
as deſerving our laughter ; though it wx 
inconſiſtent in him to ſpeak thus of it, if i 
had ſerved him for ſuch great purpoſes (e 


(c)] ſhall here take notice of ſome exceptions made 
to the reafoning in ſome of the preceding paragraphs, 
and endeayour to remove them. It is obſerved, tht 
D. B.'s ſcheme takes away the exiſtence of other mind, 
and perhaps of our own, and of all ſorts of ſulſtrata, x 
they are called; and therefore that moſt of what I har 
ſaid ſeems right. But then it is added, It is true, one 
« Sovereign Mind may be ſufficient to produce all thel: 
« ideas; and many Philoſophers affirm, that He aQuil 
ly produces them in us, though they allow the oljett 
to exiſt. The queſtion is, Whether he produces then 
cc according to a certain order, and certain laws eſtz 
ce bliſhed-by himſelf; or whether he produces them x 
46 greeably to the real ſtate of a certain third oljet, 
« which we call the ſenſory. D. B. will ſay, that the 
cc order and laws which rule their connexions and ap- 
c pearances in our minds, are in every reſpect the ſame I 


to us, as the real exiſtence of the material Univer. Wh 
From this order, he will anſwer your query, How 


ehe can communicate his thoughts to others, on whil 


<« you ſeem to lay much ſtreſs? And this order wil 


« ſerve him to anſwer your queries about the beautyo'M 
nature, and of natural philoſophy.—If he had cor: 
e tented himſelf with denying the actual exiſtence «IM 


6 matter, he would have avoided many abſurditics.” Wl 
| 1 
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In anſwer to this, I own, firſt, I do not ſee that D, B.'s 
reaſoning takes away the exiſtence of our own minds, or 
invalidates Des Cartes's principle, Cogito ergo ſum. Thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow the objects of our ideas to exiſt, 
affirm, I think, without neceſſity, That the Sovereign 
Mind produces the ideas of them in us; in ſo far I mean, 
as the objects themſelves may do this; or otherwiſe than 
by co-operation. Matter, I know, cannot act of itſelf; or 
it acts only by reſiſtance; but if the reſiſtance between 
the matter of our bodies and other matter, be enough to 
excite the idea of that reſiſtance in our minds, it would 
be unneceſſary to ſuppoſe Gd to excite the idea, and the 
reſiſtance itſelf to have no effect. And if we do not al- 
low that the matter of our bodies affects our minds di- 
rectly, and by itſelf; the union between them will ſeem 
in a great meaſure to no purpoſe. The reaſon, I believe, 
-why thoſe Philoſophers affirmed that God excited the 
ideas of matter, and material action in our minds, was, 
becauſe we cannot formally conceive the manner how 
matter affects ſpirit, or how ſpirit acts on matter ; but 
we are certain this is matter of fact in many inſtances, 
whether we conceive it or not. 'The Deity himſelf moves 
matter, in almoſt all the phznomena of nature; and the 
ſoul of man perhaps moves ſome matter of the —w x 
though in an infinitely leſs degree. 

And as to. the manner in which -our ideas are pro- 
duced; though they are produced agreeably to the real tate 
of a certain third object, which we call the ſenſory, they 
are nevertheleſs produced according to a certain order 
and laws eſtabliſhed by this Sovereign Mind; the one of 
theſe doth not exclude the other. To allow this third 
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ebjeft, the Senſory namely, is all that is deſired. To y. 
low this, and conteſt the exiſtence of material ale 
would be inconſiſtent. 

D. B. cannot anſwer my fir/# Query concerning cy. 
municating his thoughts to others. For if any Being ex. 
cites the ideas of other men's bodies in us; if, as he main. 
tains, it is impoſſible and contradictory there ſhould be any 
ſuch bodies; and if it be from theſe deluſory ideas which 
this Being excites in us, that we infer the exiſtence 
other men's minds: how can he be certain of the ex 
iſtence of their minds, which he collects from falſe ap- 
pearances? Tis he himſelf who has made the foundation 
of all a cheat and impe/ture. But ſuppoſing the ſame Brin 
excited in us directly the ideas of other men's mind; 
how could we have a greater certainty in the one cat 
than in the other? The veracity of this Being become 
now ſuſpected. And why ſhould we truſt him again a 
ter a former illuſion? Cartes only ſuppoſed, but this A. 
thor endeavours to prove him a Deceiver. He ſhould by 
all means have given a Demonſtration of the exiſtence of 
men's minds, when he aſſerts the exiſtence of their bo- 
dies impoſſible, by which only we inferred the exiſtence 
of their minds, And if the argument which Ihave taken 
notice of in No g. be good; he can offer no proof for 
the exiſtence of their minds, which will not equally 
prove the exiſtence of their bodies, So difficult is it, | 
conceive, to anfwer this Query. Beſides, how can it 
be ſaid that D. B. may anſwer this Query; and yet at 
the ſame time be owned, that his reaſoning takes away 
the exiſtence of other minds, nay and perhaps of our 
own too? 


Nor 
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„Nor do I think he can anſwer the other Queries con- 
*cerning the beauty and order of the Univerſe. Can a 

thing impoſſible and contradictory have any beauty, or 
order, or, in general, any property? I have ſhewn in No 


N 

N 21. that even Infinite Power could not prompt us with 
„the ideas of this beauty, order, or properties, any farther 
chan as they relate to theſe very objects, which are con- 
1 troverted. And if theſe objects be impoſlible to exiſt, it 


s farther evident, that the Infinite Mind itſelf could have 
„ ideas of them; for an impoſſible thing there can be 
no conception. We muſt neceſſarily therefore, in ex- 
plaining the phenomena of nature, ſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of the objects of our ideas; ſince theſe phanomena are 
true only of the objects of our ideas, not of our ideas 
themſelves. What I mean is, though we conceive the 
beauty, order and proportion in the Univerſe by our 
ideas, we do not conceive theſe to be beauty, order, or 
proportion exhibited in our ideas, but in the things we 
ſuppoſe the objects of them. I have ſhewn in a place or 
' RE two above, what ridiculous philoſophy it would make, 

= to ſubſtitute our ideas inſtead of the objects of them. 
Therefore, I think, D. B. could have no reaſon to ſay, 
That the order and laws which rule the connexions of our 
ideas, and appearances in our minds, are in every reſpect᷑ 
the ſame ta us as the real exiflence of the material Univerſe. 
This, I conceive, is a great miſtake; and the generality 
of men allow too haſtily, that it is conſiſtent enough 
with philoſophy to ſuppoſe nothing but ideas, inſtead of 
the objects of ideas; and that demonſtrations may be 
given, and the phenomena explained, as well upon the 
one ſuppolition as the other. This is that which hath 
X 4 made 
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made D. B. 's ſcheme appear ſo impregnable, and in effed 
not altogether abſurd ; whereas in truth, no one appearance 
in nature can be explained, nor any one propoſition in ab- 
ſtract geometry demonſtrated without ſuppoſing the ob- 
jects of our ideas, inſtead of our ideas themſelves. 

As this is the main difficulty, I ſhall endeavour to make 
it plain by an inſtance or two. It hath been ſhewn in No 
17. that our ideas, as they are in the mind, have no 
parts nor magnitude; and our Author's ſcheme ſuppoſe, 
or rather aſſerts this. A want of extenſion in rerum no- 
?urd is the great principle. Let us then take this propoſ. 
tion, In a right angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypute 
muſe is bigger than either f the ſquares of the other ſil 
(as being really equal to them both.) Now this propoſi 
tion is directly falſe, if you ſubſtitute. the idea of thi 
ſquare inſtead of the ſquare itſelf, which is the objed 
of the idea; for this idea hath no parts nor magnitude 
whereby to exceed the other ideas; and it is abſurd to ſa 
it is either greater or leſs than another idea, or equal to 
two or more, or to inſtitute any proportion between them; 
for all ſuch proportion is in reſpect of dimenſions or magni 
tude, which can never be applicable to ideas, either in re- 
ality, or on the Author's Scheme. And the argument 
the ſame in reſpect of all lines, ſurfaces, ſalids, angles; 
every thing about which geometry is converſant. And a 
to philoſophy, I need not give an inſtance in it, after what 
hath been ſaid in No 20. If we apply this propoſition 
[The ſpaces run over bya body, falling by its own gravit, 
are as the ſquares of the times] to aur ideas, inſtead of their 
objects, it is downright nonſenſe and contradiction. In 
ſhort, it is as trifling and ſophiſtical, becauſe all demon- 
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ation is in ideas, to ſay it is converſant about no object 
„ideas; as it would be to ſay, becauſe all demonſtrati- 
on muſt be pronounced in words, or written on paper, 
t can relate to nothing but the words it is pronounced 
n, or the paper it is written upon. Omitting therefore 
other inſtances, I ſhall give one, which ſeems to prove 
Wiretly the exiſtence of objects without the mind, and 
at from the perceptions of the mind itſelf. | 
If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive 
parts; it is plain we perceive ſomething more than our 
perceptions. But both theſe are certain; we are con- 
ins that we perceive parts, when we look upon a horſe, 

re, a river, the dial-plate of a clock or watch. This 
a ſhort and eaſy way of being certain that ſomething 
>xiſts without the mind. We are certain of this from 


i onſciouſneſs itſelf; fince we are as conſcious that we per- 
eve parts, as that we have perceptions at all. And this 
) Wroument proves at once, and from the ſame perceptions, 
e exiſtence of both the parts of our compoſition ; (ſee 


the Note (s) No 27. above) and therefore makes the 
exiſtence of both equally certain. Our ideas as they are 
rin the mind, are without parts; and as they make us 
onſcious- of perceiving parts, we are conſcious that an ex- 
ended object exiſts without the mind, where the ex- 
ended image is exhibited, viz. an extended ſenſory. Our 
Very ſenſations, and the faculty of imagination, as much 
prove the exiſtence of this ſenſory, as they prove the ex- 
iſtence of the ſenſitive Being; and this whether it be in 
a dream, fever, or any way a Sceptic pleaſes to ſuppoſe, 
provided only parts be perceived. The wildeſt chimeras 
n ſeep prove the certainty of the thing they were brought 
to 
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* gives of an idea which I have quoted above, leads hin 


to render ſuſpected. If theſe ſenſories were not, then 
would be no ſuch illuſions: and if ſome other cauſe thy 
matter, did not make theſe impreſſions, there would l 
ſtill no ſuch illuſions. Our fleeping ſenſations in, 
the exiſtence of one cauſe more, than our r waking ſens. Bf 
tions ſhew us. | 

1am perſuaded, if Des Cartes had obſerved this pn. 
perty of our ideas as they are in the mind, viz. that thy 
are without parts or extenſion, (and the definition |; 


directly to it) he would have owned that the ſame jy. 
ception of parts proved to us the exiſtence of both ſu. 
ſtances. He does indeed in ſome places point full x 
this truth. Praterea (ſays he) ex imaginandi facultat, 
gud me uti experior, dum circa res materiales verſar, . 
gui videtur illas exiſtere. He ſaw here there was m 
other way of accounting for the faculty of imaginatin 
but by the exiſtence of a material ſenſory. It were w 
be wiſhed, he had gone a little farther. But he come 
{till nearer below. — Ad hec conſidero iſtam vim imag- 
nandi que in me et, prout differt a vi intelligendi, a 
mei ipſius, hoc eft, ad mentis meæ eſſentiam, non requ- 
ri; nam, Sc. Meditat. 6. How near is this to proving 
the exiſtence of both ſubſtances from the ſame perceptin 

of parts or extended images 
One who conſiders this argument, can make no ob. 
jection to it from the images formed by ſpecula, Fo 
theſe are extended, and prove what I advance, as mud 
as any appearance. In this inſtance, magnifying ti 
image, i. e. enlarging the extenſion of it, is the grel 
end propoſed, and every one knows that ſuch unags 
| ale 
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. formed by rays of light, which are corporeal things. 


Neither can there be any objection from the power of an 
emnipotent Being, who may exhibit extended, figured ima- 


, ges, without any extended, figured ſubject, in which 


Whey may inhere. To bring in Omnipotence to help 
out an objection, by performing a contradiction, ſuch 
Ws to make properties exiſt by themſelves without a fub- 
ef, is ridiculous to the laſt degree. 

Others will determine how far this realizes our know- 
ledge concerning matter and material objects, Mr. Locke 
peaks of ſenſitive knowledge with much fairneſs and 
Wcandor, giving it the third place, or making the degrees 
f our knowledge to be intuitive, demonſtrative, and 
ſenſitive; (ſee Note (x) No 23.) but with much ſubmiſ- 
ion, the exiſtence of matter in general, or at leaſt of 


Wmaterial ſenſories to which the ſoul is united, ſeems to 


ne, from what has been ſaid, to be nearer intuitive than 
emonſtrative knowledge, if the ſame perception of parts 
roves to us both the ſpirit and a material ſenſory. Be it 
tit will there is but one ſtep in the Demonſtration, viz. 
d ſhew that perceptions, as in the mind, have no parts. 
But D. B. confounds perception as in the mind itſelf, 
ith the :7ageperceived in the ſenſory; and thus endea- 
ours to make our own perceptions of no uſe to us in 
ewing us the exiſtence of matter. We had the conuictian 


—_—_ our own conſcionſne fs and perception; but he made us 


delieve we had it not; and then we were at a loſs to find 
any where elſe. A certain great Author ſeems to follow 
he fame tract But thought (ſays be) we own pre. 
eminent, and confefs the realleſt of Beings, the only ar- 
;/tence of which we are made ſure by being conſcious. 

2 * A] 
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8 MI] theſe may be only dream and ſhadow. All which eveh 
4 ſenſe ſuggeſts may be deceitful; theſenſe itſelf remain 
« ſtill; reaſon ſubſiſts; and thought maintains its el. 
< ſhip of. Being, &c.”” This is carrying things too fi 
From what has been faid juſt above it appears, that ur 
are ſure of the exiſtence of matter by being conſcious, a 
having perceptions of ſome kind; that as long as ſenſe 
ſenſations remain, this is certain; and that our very dream 
ſhew that all elſe is not a dream. This Author elſewher 
makes matter as neceſſary as thought itſelf; and here x 
ſays, all that ſenſe ſuggeſts may be but a dream. It is ha 
to reconcile this. If matter be as neceſſary as thoupkt 
and yet but a dream, nothing at all will be left real, 
From what is here ſaid it will follow, that ſepart 
Spirits have a ſuperior power or faculty of conceiving er 
tended ſubſtance, and not our formal manner of imagine 
tion; but this, I think, is as it ſhould be; agreeable 
reaſon and philoſophy. We are under a neceſſity, as hal 
been ſaid before, of applying to impreſſions on the ſenſs 
ry; being by our union kept at adiſtance from theobjed 
of ſenſation: in ſuch a ſtate the ſenſory muſt be a ns 
ry artifice to ſupply that defect. Hence our preſent im 
gination and remini ſcence, are but a kind of vicariau fu 
culties, in which ſeparate Spirits muſt exceed us. Thee 
inferior helps ſeem in them to be ſwallowed up in into 
or the beſt way of conceiving. That wonderful appex: 
ance taken notice of in the end of the laſt Sectin, ji 
makes this in ſome meaſure conceivable. That there 1 
ſuperior way in this caſe is certain. The Deity is not c- 
fined to our narrow faculty of imagination; every tig 
is intellect in him. It may be ſo in a lower degree" 
2 create 
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ente ſeparate ſpirits. All this is more intelligible and 
nadie than to run into the contradiction of aſſert- 
ng that living Beings can know, or perceive nothing, 
hen not confined to dead matter. But to return. 
As to what is ſaid, that if D. B. had contented him- 
1 with denying the actual exiſtence of matter, he had 
Wooded many abſurdities; J muſt obſerve that this is a 
common miſtake, and too readily allowed by us. It 
Should be conſidered, that if he had granted the exiſtence 
f matter a poſſibility, he could not have had one argu- 
Wnent for denying it to exiſt actually. Why deny a thing 
wich is allowed poſſible enough to be, and which hath 
all the reaſons that the nature of things can admit of, to 
Whew that it actually is? To have written Books then 
Wogainſt the actual exiſtence of the Univerſe, would have 
Wappeared, if poſſible, a more extraordinary attempt, than 
che preſent. Let any one, to ſatisfy himſelf, try if he 
an find out a reaſon, on this ſuppoſition N 
© is very poſſible the world may exiſt, yet it is certain 
that it doth not really exiſt, becauſe——.” Or thus: 
„There is no impoſſibility in ſuppoſing myſelf to have 


„ hands, feet, and a body; and yet nothing is more true 
E chan that T have neither hands, feet, eyes, nor ears, for 
I wn It is not conceivable what plauſible reaſon a 


1 man could aſſign to fill up theſe arguments. But let us 
» uppoſe that one ſhould recur to the great topick and pre- 


7c: for doubting, viz. our dreams, and ſay, I find 
„ chat 1 am often impoſed upon and deceived in dreams; 
RR cherefore, Cc.“ I reply; “ Thoſe things which you 
1 dream of, and ſee in your ſleep, really exiſt; and it is 


very poſſible for the ſame individual Being to become 
_ „a man, 
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<< a man, a brute animal, a monfler, &c. ſacceſlively, 2 
ce you fee it repreſented, How can you diſprove this zy 
<< parent exiftence ; or ſhew it not tobe real, and th 
<< you are impoſed upon in lleep?——By the teſtimony 
cc of your ſenſes perhaps; ſince you neither hear nor ſe 
cc theſe things when you awake? anſwer, Thi 
cc is ridiculous in you: you are inconſiſtent with your 
Cs ſelf ; you make oppoſite reaſons conclude the ſane 
< thing; you have quite thrown aſide the teſtimony a 
< your ſenſes, when you conclude againſt that teſtimo- 
c ny, that the material world doth not really exiſt. |; 
c ſenſe can prove any thing, your whale ſcheme is x 
< abſurdity.” Thus theſe. men cannot prove a dream 
Be a dream on their own principles: The reaſon is, they 
ſuppoſe all a dream antecedent to any proof, and make 
uſe of that ſuppoſition as a proof; as was argued in the be- 
ginning of the Section. This comes from caſting off the 
teſtimony of ſenſe. There is no laying aſide the method 
of certainty which God hath appointed, and finding any 
conſiſtent ſaccedaneum in the place of them. We ſtumble 
from one abſurdity to another, till at length we are of 
amidſt the inextricable mazes of error and contradictin 
And fromall this it appears, that to allow the exiſtence 
of the material world poſſible, and yet deny its actual ex- 
iſtence, is at leaſt as difficult as the method D. B. has 
taken to deny it; he had not another poſſible method to 
anſwer his purpoſe, but to pretend it could not exiſt, 
Some other objections have been made, but not urge 
with that candor, ftrength and accuracy as the former; 
however, I ſhall mention them. One is, „ That the 
<< exiſtence of material objects may be called in queſtion, 
| 6 from 
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WW from the different appearances they make, when 


placed at different diſtances from the eye; for why 


ſhould they have one magnitude, or figure, rather 
than another.“ This, which our Author and his Fol- 


4 ers inſiſt much on, is taken from Pyrrho, and his 
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is againſt the firſt Elements of Geometry, that any ob- 
ct, this Book for inſtance, ſhould ſubtend the ſame an- 
le by rays proceeding from, it tothe eye, at all the va- 
ous diftances at which it may be placed. Thus upon 
he ſuppoſition that objects really exiſt, there is a demon- 
rable neceſſity that they ſhould appear of different mag- 
tudes and figures, placed at different diſtances from 
Whe beholder. Hence it ſeems very unſkilful to make 
Ich an appearance an objection againſt the real exiſtence 
r extended objects, which muſt neceſſarily obtain, ſup- 
oſing them to exiſt. If ſuch an objection prove any 
ing, it proves extended objects impoſſible, becauſe 
other impoſſibility cannot become fact; viz. That 
e ſame line ſhould always ſubtend the ſame angle, by 
es drawn from it to any point. 

It is ſaid, I have pretended to ridicule this ſcheme, 
by endeavouring to put ſome propoſitions, accordi 

to it, in ridiculous language.” This I directly deny. 
he language into which I have put theſe propoſitions, 
very proper according to this ſcheme. This was de- 
gned as an argument againſt the ſcheme, not as ridi- 
le; and ] ſtill think it is one. When it is ſaid in the 
bjection, That an je (this Book, v. g.) placed 
« within 
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cc within a foot of the eye, appears of one magnitude; 
< and removed to the diſtance of ten feet from it, appean 
cc to be of another; and at the diſtance of a hundre 
« yards, {till of another, &c.” I aſſert that this i; m 
language for this ſcheme; or it is captious and ſophiſtic 
language. It ſhould be. The idea of a Book, plac 
c yithin the idea of a foot of the idea of the eye, &. 
To expreſs this in common language, and yet ſuppoſe th 
expreſſion proper, is firſt to ſuppoſe the Book placed, al 
really exiſting ; and then to infer from this ſuppoſition!l 
it is only an idea. To apply common language to a quit 
contrary ſenſe, and then to ſuppoſe this arbitrary ajjl: 
cation an argument to overturn common ſenſe, or to cu 
tend for the propriety of ſuch application, is as inconſiſtent 
as any thing in the ſcheme. It is plain figure, diftany 
magnitude, motion, are no language on this hypothels 
Theſe are ſuppoſed real in the language, and it is then 
concluded there are no ſuch things. This is an open fall 
cy. It is certain, arguments for a true hypotheſis, may 


in ſuch a language as contradi#ts and ſuppoſes it fall. 
And ſince it is impoſſible for any man living, to do thi 

on our Author's principles; this itſelf is an invincible a: 
gument againſt them. Common language is adapted v 
the objecis of our ideas, and theſe principles, to the iin 
of objects: this muſt occaſion a conſtant oppoſition be 

tween any language and theſe principles, and ſhews tit 


they contradict common language, as much as comma Wl 
ſenſe. | 


S'E CT, 


(321) 
SECT. III. 


That matter is not petit] and uncauſed, nor 
30 the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. 


T hath been ſhewn in the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſections of Vol. I. what kind of a 
bſtance matter is: it appears to be a ſluggiſb, 
active, lump; not only not endued, but ut- 
ly incapable of being endued with any ac- 
eo power. The nature of it conſiſts in be- 
Ws /oldly extended, or fo extended as to re- 
Hence refiftance | is fundamental in its 
Pure: and hence again ariſes an impoſſibi- 
y of its effecting what it reſiſts, viz, any 
ange of its preſent ſtate. If we ſhould con- 
ive it once placed in any part of the immen- 
of ſpacc, (though we could not even 
oceive it placed af fir ft in that part rather 

an another, without ſome external cauſe to 
termine this particular location;) if, I ſay, 
e ſhould conceive it once thus placed, we 
uſt after that conceive it to remain in that 
ee to all eternity; to continue in that ſhape 
re, and with the ſame relative fituation 
its parts; without any poſſibility of change 
variation; unleſs we allow of an immate- 
Vor, II, Y rial 
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rial Cauſe, which could effect a change in 


ſuch a dead ſubſtance. And in conſequence 
of this it appeared that an aniverſal, inde. 
nent, various impulſe from an immateri] 
Cauſe, was neceſſary to be impreſſed upon it, 
to effect all thoſe changes it undergoes, and 
to produce all thoſe regular and beautiful vi. 
ciſſitudes which we behold in nature; and 
that the inceflant and univerſal influence of 
this Cauſe is that which conſtantly ſupport; 
the material world. It was moreover ſheyn 
that this inert ſubſtance cannot refit but in 
proportion to its quantity. And ſince the 
leaſt parts make the greateſt reſiſtance, that 
they may not be put out of their relative fi 
tuation among themſelves ; this itſelf appeat- 
ed to be the power of this immaterial Cauſe, 
indeſinently impreſſed upon, and exerted i 
every poſſible part of matter. And find 


without this, he ſe leaſt parts could not cohert 


at all, or make a ſolid, reſiſting ſubſtance (a); 
it appears that the power of this Cauſe thut 
inceſſantly put forth through all its poſſibk 
parts, is that which conſtitutes the ſolidi) 
and refftance of matter, And hence agai 
(a) Let what hath been ſaid concerning the eobefin 
of matter, from Ney. to N' 12, Sect. 2. be here i. 
member ect. 


i 
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4 

tit follows that, as the power of this Cauſe 
» WT conſtantly exerted, conſtitutes the nature and 
- bolidity of matter now; fo it could not have 
been a ſolid reſiſting ſubſtance at fig, or for 
. any the leaſt time, without the power of this 
1 Wl Cauſe thus exerted. And thus the great queſ- 
i. ton concerning the riſe and origin of mat- 
aer, ſeems to be naturally and eaſily deter- 
of WH mined, from what has been already ſhewn in 
cheſe two ſections. For from this it appears 
to be a thing cauſed, at whatever time it may 
have been brought into exiſtence: and no- 
thing can be more againſt reaſon than to ſup- 
poſe, that ſuch a dead, inactive, ſubſtance (a 


f. abſtance, which wants the power of a - 
ar. eign Cauſe to be indeſinently put forth upon 
uſe t, that it may be, what it is) ſhould never- 
1 in theleſs be a thing uncauſed and independent. 


ithout this foreign influence to effect cohe- 


ind 

tn on and ſolidity in it, we could not conceive 
(a); all to be a ſubſtance, Let us go as far as 
ths ve can in the ſub- diviſion of parts, as long as 
nber allow theſe parts to be ſolid and extended, 
ine muſt allow them to be ſolid and extended 


dy this external power exerted; and if they 
re not ſolid and extended parts, they cannot 


e parts of ſolid and extended ſubſtance. 
> 1" | This 
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This carries the point beyond the reach of 
objection ; for to ſay, There might have been 
ſome incomplete ſubject, or ſubſtratum, eter. 
nal and ſelf-exiſtent which the power of 7hj; 
Cauſe (by being exerted in it) conſtituted into 
a ſolid, refiſting ſubſtance, would be to ſpeak 
not only unintelligibly but abſurdly. What 
could this incomplete, ſelf-exiſtent thing be? 
It could not be matter, or ſolid and refiſting 
ſubſtance; but ſome unſubſtantial phanton 
of matter. And I demand a reaſon from th: 
Patrons of eternal and uncauſed matter, why 
an incomplete unſubſtantial phantom of mat- 
ter ſhould be eternal and uncauſed; fince the 
ſubſtance in its complete nature could only 
be a dependent effect (5)? Can a balf-fmiſt 


ed, 


% =_ 


© A — wee > or mm wi 


() All this would be the counter-part to Ariftitl's 
figment of /ub/tantial forms. The phantom of ſubſtance 
(which is the ſame as unſub/tantial ſubſtance) and ſub 
ſtantial forms, ſeem to tally in making up ſomething 
like real ſubſtance between them, if we could concen? 
either of them to ſubſiſt without the other; but the 
muſt either be both ſub/tances, or both ſhadows. And 
in the terms to which the controverſy is here reduct 
the Deity contributed the one part in finiſhing the ſub 
ſtance, ¶ the ſolid and reſiſting nature of matter] wid 
ſeems the only ſubſtantial Taree and the other ¶ the ut 
ſubſtantid 
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of ed, imperfect thing have a better claim to ſelf- 
en ¶ exiſtence, than that whoſe nature is full and 
r. complete? Here the latter of theſe hath been 
i: WE manifeſtly proved to be an effect: after which 
to it would be abſurd to the laſt degree, to 
pretend the former may be independent and 
eternal. This would be contending, with 
cout knowing what was contended for: and 
ng it is ſo far from being true, that we cannot 
conceive the creation of matter out of no- 
the hing poſſible, as is pretended, that it is e- 
een impoſſible to conceive it ſe/f exiſtent and 
at- uncreated (c). It muſt have been created 
th cr (and 
nl ſubſtantial wd is as eternal and neceſſary as he 
iſb himſelf! I ſhould think men ſhould be aſhamed to ſtand 
Fl chis. If we call to mind Ari/totle's definition of his 
materia prima, we ſhall find it exactly to agree to that 
which muſt be here ſuppoſed neceſſary and ſelfexiſtent. 
mee, It is, Nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum, nec quidquam 
Cub- vrum quibus determinatur ens. This is empty ſound; but 
ng it is fit enough to deſcribe an empty phantom, of which 
ceiit no man ever had, nor ever will have any notion. And 
yet this is that which the Stagirite makes eternal and ne- 
ceſſary; which, if it had not been ſelf-exiſtent, no power 
of any Being could ever have ſupplied 
(e) . Youtell us (ſays Dr. Clarke, in his diſpute with 
M. C. p. 245. ) if we have not an idea of the creation 
A "of matter out of nothing, we muſt inevitably conclude 
; T2 matter 
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(and out of nothing too: not certainly out 
of a half-finiſhed phantom of a ſubſtratum) 
when the power of this immaterial Cauſ, 

| wa 


et matter a ſelf-exiſtent Being. I anſwer, by the ſame 
argument, it follows on the contrary, that if we han 
c not an idea of the ſelf-exiſtence of matter, [that is 
e that every diſtinct particle of matter in the Univerl, 
© is a neceſſary, independent, ſelf-exiftent Being, ] we mul 
c inevitably conclude matter to be a created Being, Ani 
<< by a better argument, it follows, if we have an ide 
of the poſſibility of the nan-exiſtence of matter; tha 
6e is, if we have an idea that Space can (without a contn- 
ce diction) exiſt without matter in it ; we muſt ineyitabh 
& conclude matter not to be neceſſarily- exiſting, but: 
C created Being. To this I beg leave to add, that the 
unneceſſarineſs both of matter itſelf, and the idea of it, 
can no way better appear, than if we compare theſe two, 
Space and Matter, together. The one hath all the ge 
nuine marks of neceflity ; it forces itſelf upon us; it wil 
neither be increaſed nor leſſened in our thoughts; and 
we cannot ſuppoſe it out of nature, but by a contradicti 
on. It is quite otherwiſe with matter; we may ſuppoſe 
more or leſs of it to exiſt, or even that once none at al 
exiſted without any violence offered to our ideas. When 
we diſpute Space out of exiſtence, we endeavour to obs 
ſcure one of the cleareſt ideas we have of neceſſary ex: 
iſtence; but after the heat of the argument is over, I an 
apt to think every man finds in his own breaſt that thi 
is impoſſible to be effected, * 
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was firſt exerted, to make it a ſolid reſiſt- 
ing ſubſtance, 


II. This 


With reſpect to the impoſſubility of creating matter, a 
certain great Author ſeems very poſitive. I ſhall here 
give his argument, and endeavour to anſwer it. He ſays, 
ſpeaking to the other Perſon in the Dialogue. In 
« the firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, inſtead 
« of the many arguments commonly brought for the 
« proof of a Deity, you make uſe only of one ſingle 
<« one to build on. I expected to have heard from you⸗ 
« in cuſtomary form, of a fir/? Cauſe, a fir Being, and 
« a beginning of motion: how clear the idea was of im- 


material ſubſtance; and how plainly it appeared, that 


« ſome time or other matter muſt have been created. 
« Butas to all this you are ſilent.” Thus our Author, 
I think, endeavours to get quit of this kind of reaſoning, 
with a pretended contempt, inſtead of argument. ] As 
„ for what is ſaid of a material unthinking Sub/tance be- 
* ing never able to have produced an immaterial think- 
© ing one; I readily grant it : but on the condition that 
e this great maxim of nothing being ever made from no- 


thing, may hold as well on my ſide as my Adverſary's; 
* and then, I ſuppoſe, that whilff the world endures, he 


ill be ata loſs hob to aſſign a beginning to matter, or 
* how to ſuggeſt the poſſibility of annihilating it. The 
e ſpiritual men may, as long as they pleaſe, repreſent to 
« us, in the moſt eloquent manner, that matter conſi- 
« dered in a thouſand different ſhapes, joined and diſ- 


joined, varied and modified to eternity, can never of 


Y 4 itſelf, 
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II. This might ſuffice; but this old con. 
troverſy is ſtill varied into new and different 
forms; 


6 itſelf, afford one ſingle hn never occaſion or 
give riſe to any thing like ſenſe and knowledge. Their 
« argument will hold good againſt a Democritus, an E. 
cc picurus, or any of the elder or latter Atomifts. But i 
<< will be turned on them by an examining Academiſt; 
c and when the two ſubſtances are fairly ſet aſunder, 
and conſidered apart, as different kinds; *twill be 
< as ftrong ſenſe, and as good argument, to ſay as wel 
c of the immaterial kind, That do with it as you pleaſe, 
„ modify it a thouſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſub- 
lime it, torture it ever ſo much, or rack it, as they 
<« ſay, with thinking; you will never be able to force 
cc the contrary ſubſtance out of it. The poor dregs of ſor- 
&« ry matter can no more be made out of the ſimple, 
< pure ſubſtance of immaterial thought, than the high 
ce ſpirits of thought or reaſon, can be extracted from 
te the groſs ſubſtance of heavy matter. So - "ew An. 
66 tiſts make of this argument what they can. | 
This is a bullying defiance, and the argument is treat. 
ed in a very metaphorical manner. But paſſing by other 
things, the Academiſt grants here, both material and 
immaterial ſubſtance to exiſt, or a ſubſtance which is 
ſolid and reſiſting, and a ſubſtance thinking and intelh- 
gent, as diſtinguiſhed, and (it ſeems) equally eternal. 
And he will be forced to own that if there be an intel- 
ligent Being any way perfect, there muſt be an infinitely 
| : FN perfef 
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forms ; the idea of eternal and uncauſed mat- 
ter is pretended to be the only conſiſtent idea 


perfef? intelligent Being : for whatever Being is neceſſary, 
cannot be neceſſarily limited and imperfe& And if there 
is an infinitely perfect Being, he muſt be infinitely pow- 
erful and knowing, or what we call Gad. Now the ar- 
gument comes to this, I preſume, That, if matter could 
wt create God, or if this on the one hand is certain, it 
is no leſs certain on the other, That God could not create 
matter Or, if a powerleſs, dead lump could not create 
an infinitely powerful, living Being; no more could an in- 
finitely powerful living Being create a powerleſs dead ſub- 
fance. The examining Academiſt may ſhew the parity 
of reaſen here, on which his argument is founded; or 
examine if there be any diſparity ; for to others who 
cannot examine ſo well, the diſparity ſeems infinite. 
The condition which he demands, may be allowed, as 
well on his ſide, as his adverſary's, That nothing can e- 
wer be made out of nothing, ſuppoſes that an infinitely 
powerful Being is as unable to create a new ſub/ance, 
as dead matter is unable to perform the like effect. 
This is too large a poſtulate to be granted ſo eaſily! but 
of this more afterwards. Beſides, it ſeems wrong to 
contend that a dead ſubfance muſt as neceſſarily have 
been without origin, as a Being of infinite perfections; 
merely becauſe ſuch a Being had not perfection enough 
to produce this ſluggiſh inert ſubſtance. This looks like 
denying a Being of infinite perfections. In his way of 
ſatracting, exalting, ſubBtming, it would appear the Au- 
thor 
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we can have of it; and abundance of other 
difficulties are endeavoured to be raiſed, 
Wherefore we ſhall proceed to conſider the 
idea which all men naturally have of matter 
and to ſhew from hat, and from many cir- 
cumſtances in its exiſtence, which muſt be de. 
termined by an external Cauſe, before we can 


thor imagined that matter was to be made out of immu. 
terial or thinking ſubſtance, as a pre-exiſting ſubject; ot 
that Spirit was the materials from which the ſorry dre; 
of matter was to be drawn by a fort of chemical pro- 
ceſs. A little more argument and leſs metaphor would 
have been more convincing. If any thing exiſted ne 
eeſſarily, it was the very ſorry dregs of matter; for e-. 
very thing ſolid and ſub/tanttal in it appears to have been 
produced in time. Laſtly, All this flouriſh is no more 
than what Pyrrho and the Sceptics aſſirmed long apo, 
They ſaid, An zncorporeal ſubſtance could not pro- 
* duce body.” > The reaſon they gave was, becauſe 
* no incorporeal thing produces body.“ And again, 
1% Body doth not produce any thing incorperen/, becauſe 
the thing produced muſt be made out of a paſſive ſub- 
jet, or pre-exiſting material. Au pal } 
Cap . en t5iv auhov ie d acunudley r 04. 
* ee drupars d av Hy , = 81 20 5 
vouevey, The rνντνντνν Aus Heide Ar, Diog. Laert. 
Pyrrho. Hence it would appear, the examining Acad.. 
m goes no farther than the deubting Sceptic. 
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conceive it to exiſt at all, that it muſt have 
had a commencement ſome time or other. It 
is to be obſerved that the two general hypo- 
theſes, on which men have choſen to build 
the eternity of matter, are, in, That it is 
eternal and uncauſed; and ſecondly, That it 
is the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. Of 
theſe in order, And here I muſt take notice 
that men have added to the natural difficulty 
of this ſubject, by ſtarting all manner of ſab. 
tile and wire-drawn objections to hinder any 
conclufion from being eſtabliſhed; and then 
they complain of the /uþ7:/ty and ab/tratted- 
neſs of the arguments; as if that were not oc- 
caſioned by themſelves, Every objection muſt 
be anſwered according to the nature of the 
argument it contains; and for men to have 
recourſe to ſubtilties in raifing difficulties, and 
then complain that they ſhould be taken off 
by minutely examining theſe ſubtilties, is a 
ſtrange kind of procedure. And to thoſe who 
would defire to have the point fairly deter- 
mined, without troubling themſelves with 
abſtract arguments on either ſide, the reaſon. 
ing i in the laſt parapraph, it is prefumed, will 
give ſatisfaction; and indeed more is unney 
ceflary to any fair Enquirer, 


III, Now 
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III. Now as to the idea of matter, a man, 

J think, muſt commit great violence on his 
mind, who raiſes it into the idea of a neceſ. 
ſarily exiſting Being. Not to mention that 
this is a falſe idea of it, as appears from what 
has been ſaid ; our common obſervations con. 
cerning it, ſeem to ſuggeſt to us, that it is 
only a thing contingent and paſſive. We can 
diſcover no perfection in it; it ſeems to be al, 
together ſubject to the power of act᷑ive Beings; 
it is toſſed about from place to place; the fi- 
gure of it is changed all manner of ways; we 
faſhion it as we pleaſe; and all the trouble it 
gives us, is only from its deadneſs and inacli. 
vity, things the fartheſt poſſible from heigh- 
tening our ideas of any ſubſtance, Theſe are 
the firſt and moſt general notions of mankind 
concerning matter : and if ſpeculative men be- 
gin to conſider it in a more accurate and phi- 
loſophical way, they will diſcover nothing 
that can heighten their conceptions, Allow- 
ing we could not have an idea of the crea- 
tion of matter; (though ſomething very like 
the certainty of this creation hath been proved 
in No 1.) yet if we offer to form a contrary 
idea of it, viz, that it is eternal and uncauſed; 
wie Fr” , 9 
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ſo many abſurdities ariſe, as ſhew we offer 

violence to our reaſon, The conſequences of 
this ſuppoſition are, That matter muſt be 
ſelf-ſufficient in its own nature, or ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance as owes. nothing to any other Being; 

that it is contradictory to ſuppoſe one atom of 
matter /eſ5 or more in the Univerſe ; or to ſup- 
poſe it not to have exiſted in all time paſt, or 
not to exiſt in all time to come. But every 
particular of theſe is falſe, and proves this to 
be a falſe idea. It hath been ſhewn that mat- 
ter owes its very nature and ſolid extenſion to 
an immaterial Cauſe; and the quantity of it 
is entirely arbitrary, which is a plain con- 
ſequence of the former. Every atom of 
matter is a diſtin ſubſtance; and nothing 
can be more unſupported than ſuppoſing ſuch 
an infinite number of neceſſary, ſelf-exiſtent, 
diſtin Beings, And if any atom in the 
whole number is not rigidly neceſſary, ſo 
that it would imply a contradiction for it 
not to exiſt; no one atom in the whole maſs 
is neceſſary, and the ſuppoſition itſelf falls 
to the ground. _—_ 
That which forces us to own the exiſtence 
of any thing neceſſary is, becauſe it would im- 
ply a contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary: 
Sl 0 an d 
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and if every atom of matter exiſted eternally 
and without a cauſe, it would be as contra- 
dictory for it at any time not to have exiſted, 
as for the ſame thing to be, and not to be at 
once. In this caſe, the contradiction muſt be 
as far extended back ward, as that ſuppoſition 
on which it is founded, vig. to eternity; for 
the atom is ſuppoſed eternal and uncauſed: 
and this axiom, which is otherwiſe conditional 
becomes here unlimited; the condition being 
removed by ſuppoſition. Hence it muſt hays 
been eternally a contradiction for ſuch an 
atom not to have exiſted ; but thoſe who 
have maintained the eternity of matter, have 
never been able to prove it; ſo far is te 
non- exiſtence of an atom from implying a 
contradiction, Whence, as I ſaid, this ſup- 
poſition cannot be true, nor the idea of un. 
cauſed matter a juſt idea, 


IV. To make this reaſoning the more ea - 
fily underſtood, I ſhall take notice of a diffi- 
culty which I am told will lieagainſt jt. It is 
{aid that though from a thing's exiſting ac. 
ceſſarily we can infer that it hath exiſted e- 
ternally, for there the conſequence is plain; 
yet it is not ſo clear converſely, that from a WE 

thing's 


[2 
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thing's having exiſted eternally we can infer 
that it exiſts neceſſarily, ſo as to imply a con- 
tradiction in being ſuppoſed not to exiſt; and 
that the greateſt difficulty in this argument is 
to make out this connexion, But I anſwer, 
If matter had no cauſe of exiſtence, it muſt 
be /elf-exiftent, or exiſtence muſt belong to its 
nature; there is no medium: and if it be ſelf- 
exiſtent, it muſt exiſt neceſſarily ; a thing 
whoſe exiſtence is of itſelf, and belonging to 
its nature, cannot be indifferent to exiſt or 
not exiſt: and if it exiſts neceſſarily, it muſt 
alſo be independent on any thing elſe for its 
exiſtence. So when we ſuppoſe matter un- 
cauſed, we do as much as if we ſuppoſed it 
ſelf-exiſtent neceſſarily exiſting, and indepen- 
dent on any thing elſe for its exiſtence: and 
whatever contradiction there is in ſuppoſing 
a neceſſarily exiſting Being not to exiſt, the 
very ſame there will be in ſuppoſing an e- 
ternal and uncauſed Being not to exiſt, or 
uncauſed matter not to exiſt : and the con- 
tradition will appear thus, If anyone ſhould 
think there is only one neceſſary Being, and 
at the ſame time with the Atheiſt ſhould add, 
that matter is this Being, (ſince it is a plain 
contradiction that once nothing at all might 

] have 
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have exiſted) if he ſuppoſes matter at any 
time not to have exiſted, this contradiction 
comes full home to him, [It would haye 
been abſurd in Lucretius, who ſaid, Nothing 
exiſted but matter, to have faid, Once matter 
itſelf might not have exiſted.] Or if he ſhould 
ſay there are wo neceſſary Beings, of which 
matter is one, and that ſome time or other 
it might not have exiſted, he not only ab. 
ſurdly makes the half of neceſſary Being con- 
tingent ; but ſince they are equally neceſſary 
if one might have not exiſted, the other alſo 
might have not exiſted; and thus ſtill nothing 
at all might have once exiſted : and he will 
always be reduced to this, though he ſhould 
ſuppoſe a hundred ſuch Beings (d.) Let it 
| | | | be 


(4) The argument ſhewing that matter doth not exiſt 
neceſſarily is of great conſequence; ſince it follows from 
it, that an immaterial Being muſt have exiſted neceſlarily; 
for it would be abſurd to ſay either that nothing exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily, or that what exiſts neceſſarily is neither matter, 
nor not matter. Therefore I ſhall here remark another 
difficulty or two ſtarted againſt the reaſoning in theſe 
two paragraphs. Becauſe I have ſaid, if matter exiſted 
eternally and without a cauſe, it is contradictory to ſup- 
poſe it not to have exiſted in all time paſt, or not to ex- 


iſt in all time to come: It hath been obſerved That 
„ ſome 
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be remembered that wncauſed, ſelf-exiftent, 
neceſſarily exiſting, and independent, are all 
equivalent 


e ſome may look on it in the natures of the things them- 
&« ſelves, as far as known to us, equally poſſible for them 
ce to have begun to be, or never begun to be [as having 
« always exiſted to wit]; or even after they have been 
« for ever, or for any time, to be annihilated by ſome 
« cauſe endued with the requiſite powers. But let it 
be conſidered how abſurd it would be to affirm either of 
theſe contraries, matter began to be, or had a cauſe ; mat- 
ter never began to be, or had no cauſe, equally poflible ; 
of theſe the one muſt be unalterably true, and the other 
falſe ; and if we know any thing, we muſt know that 
poſſibility cannot be equally competent to two ſuch pro- 
poſitions more than to a propoſition of Euclid, and the 
negation of it. If matter be a /elf-exi/tent thing, it was 
impoſſible for that very reaſon that ever it could have 
begun to be; and vice versd, if matter began to be, it 
was impoſſible it could have been ſelf-exiſtent. Though 
matter may be indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence, 
(where there is no neceſſity on either fide); yet it 
could never be indifferent to neceſſary exiſtence or arbi- 
trary exiſtence ; that would be to make neceſſity itſelf con- 
liſt in indifference. Whence it appears, that to entertain 
ſuch a notion of matter, as is mentioned in the objecti- 
on, would be extremely abſurd ; and if it be a common 
way of thinking, it ought to be rectified. And far- 

ther, which ſoever of theſe two propoſitions, Matter 

exiſted by a cauſe, Matter exiſted 2 no cauſe, be the true 
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equivalent expreſſions; as appears from what 
has e in this paragraph... 
| V. We 
one; yet by the rules of argument, he who fuppoſc 
the one to be true, mult at the fame time ſuppoſe the 
other to be falſe. and impoſſible; which ſhews the ar. 
gument above to proceed rightly. The laſt part Wil 
difficulty ſhall be conſidered hereafter. © 
The other difficulty is of much greater en! 
lay, That which forces us to own the exiſtence of any 
thing neceflary-is; becauſe it implies a contradicdion ty 
ſuppoſe the contrary. On this it is obſerved, ©* That i 
e the Carieſiau arguments from the idea of a God us 
<< ineoneluſive, as they are gene rally now allowed to be, 
it will be hard to ſay that ay Being is to us neceſſarily 
c exiſtent in this ſenſe; that when we infer from the 
exiſtence of other things an eternal wuncauſed Being, it 
<< doth not come up to the ſenſe here meant, elſe why 
<< have we recourſe to a train of reaſoning, and do not 
<« rather ſee the contradiction immediately? Can the 
mere ſpeculation of ideas prove the exiſtence of ary 
thing? The exiſtence of ſach a' Being muſt be an 
<< axiom, and need no proof, ſince its non-exiftence muſt 


ce imply an abſurdity; fo that in this ſenſe nothing ſeems Pr 
<« neceffarily exiſting to us, not even the ſupreme Bring, Will © 

e becauſe it is from his ficti we diſeover his exiſtence; le 
and not from any fufficient reaſon which difeovers hi = 
« exiſtence & priori. That we know that an eternal e 
ab 

c uncauſed Being exiſts, a proof of this, 4 pofteriari, i 43 


60 allowed; but the ſufficient reaſon, privris was never 
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v. Wen may next obſerve concerning mat- 
ter that / it exifted neceſſarily, it either exiſt- 
4 UU ed 


« giyen; and till it can be known, how come we to be 
« ſo bold in ſpeaking of the manner of his exiſtence?” 
To all this 1 anſwer, firſt, that I think there is 4 
ſtrong neceſſity for the exiſtence of Being in general, nay, 
a neceſſity for infinite exiflence ; becauſe otherwiſe an 
infinite and eternal nothing would be neceſſary. It ſeems 
to me the greateſt abſurdity to make all exiſtence barely 
jſſible, or contingent; for even that ſuppoſes ſome Being 
neceflary, of which it muſt be a poſſible effef?. And if 
any exiſtence be allowed neceffary, it muſt be infinite 
tri hence; for where-ever neceſſary exiſtence ends, a ne- 
ceſſary nothing will take place, either finite nothing, or 
infinite. But nothing can have no properties, otherwiſe 
itwould be ſomething. Infinite and eternal are neceſſary 
properties of ſomething, and therefore of infinite and eter- 
nal Being. And this I would beg leave to call a demon- 
ration of infinite and eternal exiſtence, or Being, merely 
from the ſpeculation of our own ideas, abſtracting from 
effects; which if we ſhould give up; we cannot, 1 think, 
pretend to be certain about any thing. Or let it be 
conſidered thus, that there is an abſolute, unconditional 
neceſſity either of exiſtence or nom-exiflence; and this will 
make one of the two univerſal atid abſolute. There can- 
not be a neceſſity for both; there would be then two 
abſolute neceſſities oppoſing each other, whereby the ne- 
ceſſity on both ſides would be ſuſpended ot deſtroyed? 
2 2 nor 
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ed neceſſarily in one ſolid maſs, or in ſeparat: 
and incoherent parts. It could not exiſt ne. 
ceſſarily both theſe ways, ſince the one ex. 


Cludes 


nor can both be ſaid to be unneceſſary, or indifferent; 
that would be a neceſſity of univerſal indifference, or 
want of ne cefſity, whereby oppoſite affections of Being 
[neceffity and indifference] would be 3 ar 
made the ſame: and ſuch notions applied to Being it{| 
would make ſtrange work in Philoſophy. Abſolute ne 
ceſſity is every where alike and uniform, without diffe- 
rence or variety, which indeed ſhews the unity of the ne- 
ceſſary Being, as Dr. Clarke obſerves, Now I cannot hel 
obſerving, that this ſeems very different from the Carty 
an methad. They firſt of all form, if not arbitrarily, a 
leaſt voluntarily, the idea of an infinitely perfect Being, 
and argue for the neceſſity of his exiſtence from that 
formed idea: but beginning in the manner here mentioned, 
the complex idea of an infinitely perfect Being forces it 
ſelf upon us, property by property; and the idea itſel 
becomes neceſſary, Let me farther obſerve that it ſeems 
- improper to apply here Mr. Leibnitz's principle of a ſuf 
ficient reaſon, This neceſſity appears to me more than 
ſufficient reaſon, as it is neceſſity, for neceſſity is more 
than bare ſufficiency. And this will hold alſo applied to 
the manner of neceſſary exiſtence, which will itſelf, | 
hope, appear neceſſary immediately. And thus far here 
as to the proof of neceſſary Being, d priori, which 
ſhall have occaſion to reſume in ORG the unity 
of the Deity, vat i 


A 
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cludes the other: therefore it exiſted neceſ- 
farily in one of them only. But it could not 
| exiſt 


As to what is ſaid, that though a proof 2 pafteriori is 
allowed, yet we can determine nothing about the manner 
of his exiſtence til! the ſufficient reaſon is known; I beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſuppoſing no proof 2 priori could 
be adduced, yet if it be ſhewn by arguments d poſteriori, 
that this Being hath no cauſe of exiſtence from without, 
it follows that he muſt have a neceſſity of it from within, 
or in his nature, juſt as effectually as it could have fol- 
lowed from a proof à priori: and this determines the 
manner of his exiſtence as to neceſſity, that is the ne- 
ceflity of it ; and the manner of it in any other reſpect 
Is not yet enquired into; nor are we guilty of any un- 
warrantable boldneſs, I think, in ſpeaking thus much of 
the manner of his exiſtence upon ſuch grounds, J leave it 


ed, here to the judicious to conſider, whether in this caſe 
mere be not a needleſs difference made of late, in point 
er of concluſiveneſs, between a proof à priori and d poſte- 
ems 


riori, What ſignifies it how we come to the know- 
Ju ledge of any truth, provided we come to the certain 
n h:owledge of it? Whether by the ſynthetic or analytic 
re Bl method; by beginning at the head and coming down to 
the foot, or by beginning at the foot and mounting 
f, 1e the head? In other parts of knowledge the analytic 
here method is much inſiſted on, which is all by arguments 4 
ch 3:7eriori; and this brings no diſadvantage to that par- 
nt) Bl ticular ſcience, or truth. Mathematicians in Algebra be- 
ein at the end, (if I may ſo ſpeak) and argue backward : ' 

55 2 3 and 


- abſurd; it is the ſame as to require a ſufficient cauſe able 


exiſt neceſſarily either of theſe ways, ſing 
the other was equally poſſible, or implied ng 
contradiction ; that is, it exiſted neceſſari 


and having found out the truth this way, they make! it: 
ſtanding theorem, to argue 4 priori from, for ever alte, 
Why ſhould it be otherwiſe. here? When by arguing 
From effects we find out that there muſt be an eteru 
uncauſed Being, why may we not make this truth 
Standing theorem, and deduce all the ſame confequency 
from it, as if we had ſeen it direQly without inveſtigaim 
It we diſcover a neceſſarily exiſting Being d paſteriori, v 
have then a ſufficient, reaſon a poſteriori, for believing li 
exiſtence ; and if we have a ſufficient reaſon d po/terur, 
why demand another ſufficient reaſon a a priori? Bu 
in truth, we have a ſufficient reaſon a priori, for we dil- 
cover a neceſſity of his exiſtence, which is much the 
ſtronger. A ſufficient reaſon i is only applicable i in the na 
ture of things, I conceive, when we are enquiring about 
effets ;, but to require a ſufficient reaſon of uneffected ei. 
iſtence (or of the manner of it, which muſt be alſo un- 


effected, and therefore neceſſary) ſeems to me ver] 


to effect theſe uncauſed or neceſſary things. Laſtiy, | 
would obſerve that the denying a neceſſary Being may 

ly a contradiction, and yet that contradiction want to 
be brought out by a train of reaſoning. The denying 
every true propoſition as well as axioms, implies a con- 
tradiction; 1 Ang yet theſe want to be mth: And thoſe 
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ene of theſe ways, and yet neither of them, 
which is a repugnaney. This argument holds 
with reſpect to the location of matter in ſome 
particular part of ſpace, ſince the quantity of 
it s not immenſe; with reſpect to the figure 
of the maſs, or of its: ſeparate parts; their di- 
Aance, or ftuatian; its ſlate of reſt or motion, 
and the directiam or velacityof the motion, if 
matter be ſuppoſed to move. In ſhort, indi f- 
ference. as to the manner of exiſtence (that is, 
where more ways of exiſtence aue all equally 
poſſihle) in mconf;/tent with necefſity of exi- 


ent : for all ub ways being, by ſuppoſition, 


equally poſſible; the neceſſity of any one of 
tham ĩs prevented; and therefore the neceſſity 
of auy manner ofexiſtence, or the neceſſity of 
exiſtence in general. In this caſe we are forc- 
ell tu ſuppoſe an eternal cunſ determining 
one particular manner of exiſtenee out of more 
poſſible ones. And this is applicable to the 
condition of matter particularly: for being a 
deau inactive ſubſtance, as has been made ap- 
pear, and indiffetent tothe ſeveral ways of its 
exiſting, and not being able to determine this 
indifference itſelf, an external cauſe to deter- 
mine the manner of its exiſtence is abſolutely 
Want and ſimce it could nat exiſt at all 

R but 
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but in ſome manner, an external cauſe was ah. 
ſolutely neceſſary to make it exiſt af firſt, or 
to give it any manner of exiſtence. 


VI. Here again it hath been urged, © That 
te zndifference as to the manner of exiſtence 
* may not be inconſiſtent with a Berng's ex- 
* ſting neceſſarily in ſome manner; if it be 
ce allowed that a Being which owes its exi. 
& ſtence to no other Being, may be affected 
ce by other Beings as to the manner of its ex- 
ce jſtence, which does not appear ſo abſurd a 
et to be eaſily confuted. Whether by theſe 
laſt words it be meant that God Almighty may 
be affected by his creatures as to the manner 
of his exiſtence, or that matter which owes 
its exiſtence fo nothing elſe (which by the way 
would be a begging the queſtion) is ſo affect- 
ed as to haye the manner of its exiſtence 

changed, I know not; only it had been pro- 
per to have ſaid ſomething in proof of this 
ſuppefition, or to have aſſigned the inſtanct, 
fince it is made the ground of an objection, 
However, the abſurdity of it may appear in 
general thus. If a neceſſary Being might have 
the manner of its exiſtence changed by any 
other Being, it muſt depend on that other 

a Being 
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Being for the manner of its exiſtence atleaſt: 

and if it depended on another Being for the 

manner of its exiſtence, it muſt depend on 

that Being for exiſtence itſelf; ſince it cannot 
| exiſt but in ſome manner. Exiſtence taken 
ſeparately from all manner of exiſtence is an 

impoſſibility, the negation of exiſtence. But 

it hath been ſhewn (No 4.) that a ſelf. exi- 
tent Being muſt be alſo independent for its 
exiſtence, and therefore for the manner of 
itsexiſtence. Nay, ſo independent is the man- 
ner of neceſſary exiſtence, that it is even ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe it to depend on the neceſſary 
Being itſelf, or to be determined by it; for 
it ought to exiſt before it could determine 
the manner of its own exiſtence, and there- 
fore to exiſt without determining the man- 
ner of its exiſtence; or to exiſt in a neceſſary 
and independent manner. Or thus, It ought 
to exiſt before it could determine the man- 
ner of its own exiſtence, and yet to deter- 
mine the manner of its exiſtence before it 
could exiſt, ſince the manner of its exiſtence 
is ſuppoſed dependent on, and therefore de- 
termined by itſelf; which 1 is repugnant, In 
a word, if the manner of neceſſary exiſtence 
were dependent, it would be efefed:' and 


as 
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as We ſuppoſe it dependent on another Be. 
ing, or the neceſſary Being itſelf, it would 
be effected by one or other of theſe reſpec. 
tively. And, ſince exiſtence. cannot be with. 
out a manner, the ſuppoſition ends in this 
palpable contradiction, That an uncauſed Be. 
ing 7s cauſed by another Being, or by itlel 
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VII. I am ſolicitous to remove the preju- 
dices of men in this material point, and there. 
fore obſerve that the manner of neceſſary er. 
iſtence is otherwiſe proved to be itſelf nec 
& fary, thus. If the manners of neceſſary ei. 
Þ iſtence are more than one, then they art 
10 either all unneceſſary, of contingent on; 
i or they are all neceſſary 3 or, latly,;.one-o 
= bl them. only 4 is neceſſary. — Hine, if they ale 
all contingent or unneceſſary, ſmce the Be- 
ing could not exiſt then but in one of thele 
unneceſſary, manners, it could not exiſt ne- 
ceſſarily at all. For, as I have ſaid, exi- 
ſtence; taken ſeparately from all manners 4 
exiſtence, is an impoſſibility ; ſo that it 1s 
contradictory to. ſay exiſtence is of a different 
nature from all manners of exiſtende, - Con- 
ceive, if it be poſſible, a Being ſtript of al 
manners of Een; eee * 
e 
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the nature of its exiſtence if you can. It muſt 
be then annihilated, having no manner of ex- 
iſtence, and therefore an exiſtence of no na- 
ture. Exiſtence without a manner is but an 
abſtract idea: and hence it is that from the 
manner of it. only it receives the denomina- 
tion of neceſſary, contingent ; happy, miſara- 
ble; &c. . Secondly, if the manners are all 
ſaid to he neceſſary, (paſſing by the contradic- 
tion in ſuch a ſuppoſition) when the Being 
exiſts in any one of them, all the reſt muſt 
be unneceſſary for that time at leaſt, nay; im- 


fofſpble; ſince a Being cannot exiſt in two 


different manners at once. Thus the impoſſi- 
bility would go round through them all, and 
this ſuppoſition, would make them all as un- 
neceſlary as the former, the neceſſity is but 
nominal. Now ſince there could be no xeceſ- 


ſary Being i in either of theſe two ſuppoſitions, 
and yet it is certain that ſome Being exiſts 


neceffarily, it follows that the manner of its 
exiſtence is one, neceſſary, and immutable, 
And this ſhews, as I concluded before, (Ne 
5.) that matter is not an uncauſed or neceſ- 
farily exiſtent thing, whoſe manners of ex- 
iſtence are ſo various and different, This 
ne ee , That indifference as to the 
manner 
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manner of exiſtence, is inconſiſtent with neceſi. 
ty of exiſtence, and ſuppoſes another Being to 
determine it, and of conſequence to'give ex. 
iſtence to that thing at firſt, ſtands firm; and 
ought, Ithink, to be received as an undoubted 
truth in philoſophy. Let it alſo from hence 
be remembered, that exiſtence cannot be of 
a different nature from the manner of it, or 
from the preſent manner of it; for it hath no 
other thing to give it a nature, or denomi- 
nation, or to conſtitute a difference in it, be- 
ing otherwiſe only a general or abſtract idea. 
But to go on with the farther conſideration 
of matter. 


VIII. If it was eternal and uncauſed, it re- 

ceived nothing from any other Being, and 
its nature and properties are ſelf-exiſtent, 
Now the nature or matter, without which it 
could not be what it is, and without which 
it would be nothing to us, is, that it is 
a ſubſtance ſolidly extended, figured, move- 
able, divifible. But a ſubſtance extended and 
figured is a plain effect, and infers a cauſe 
which thus extended and figured it; when 
we ſay a thing is faſhioned, made, wrought, 
we intimate a cauſe which wrought and 
faſhioned 
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taſhioned it after that manner. Extended, 
figured, faſhioned, wrought, are all alike ex- 
preſſions of the paſſive form (e). How odly 

would 


(e) It hath been obſerved here, that this is only 2 
grammatical argument. But let it be ſo; it ſhews us 
that even the propriety of expreſſion leads us into a juſt 
way of thinking. Let a man ſay, whether it is not li- 
terally true of matter, as it is a ſolidly extended ſub- 
ſtance, that it is figured, faſhioned, wrought; and if ſo, 
whether it can be other than an effect, either in gram- 
mar or philoſophy? It would be hard to ſuppoſe theſe 
two inconſiſtent. Since we have not another way of 
communicating our thoughts but by language, if there 
were no propriety in the expreſſion, there could be no 
juſtneſs in the thought when communicated. And ſince 
it has been ſhewn that the con/?ant action of an imma- 
terial Being conſtitutes the very ſolid extenſion of mat- 
ter, this juſtifies the propriety of the expreſſion; for it 
could never have been thus folidly extended, or figured 
at firſt without the action of this Being; i. e. it could 
not have been without a cauſe. 

With reſpe& to this it hath been farther urged, that 
<« If my expreſnon [matter is figured, extended, placed, ] 
< be turned thus, [matter has figure, extenſion, place, ] 
the argument vaniſhes with the form of expreſſing it.” 
But I aſk, Whether the Objector's manner of expreſſion 
makes figure, extenſion, place, any powers or activities be- 
longing to matter? If they are only marks of paſſivity in 
it, we are juſt where we were before; they muſt fill 

I appear 
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would it ſound to ſay a felf-exiftent bouſe, an 
uncauſed pyramid or fiatue ? The abſurdity i 

acl] Ed dT 


appear effetts, however diſguiſed by the manner of ex- 
preſſion. If it be certain that matter could not exiſt 
without figure, or extenſion, or place, and yet could not 
give theſe to itſelf; what are we to conclude? That 
ſach paſſive aſfactions are neceſſary and ſelfexiſtent? Mat. 
ter could not have ſolid extenſion, unleſs an immaterial 
power were exerted upon it, (ſee N' 1.) it could not 
therefore have figure or place, as being eternal and un, 
caufed. If Iſhould ſay, the table I write upon is a ſub- 
ſtance figured, and another contend that it is only ſub- 
ſtance having figure; would his changing the expreſſion 
ſhew that the figure of the table was neceſſary and ſelf- 
exiſtent ? The caſes ſeem to be much alike. One might 
indeed chuſe to ſay, matter is a ſubſtance having inacti- 
vity, inſtead of matter is an inactive ſ ſubſtance ; but 
the inaQtivity of matter would not vaniſh with the form 
of ſpeech. I ſay, matter is a ſolid, figured, extended ſub- 
ſtance; it ſhould be ſhewn then that this expreſſion is 
improper, or ambiguous 3 and that it hath led me to 
make a wrong concluſion ; otherwiſe to find fault with 
it, is what may be called nodum in ſcirpo guerere ; and 
to turn it to a form leſs common, and leſs juſt, is en- 
deavouring to perplex a plain caſe. 

It is ftill farther urged on this Head, . That the /oca- 
cc tion of matter, or its being i in one place rather than ano- 
ce ther, cannot prove that i it doth not exiſt, neceſſarily, 
« as ] pretend; becauſe necellary exiſtence haas relation 
only 
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not leſs, though it be leſs attended to, when 
we. e an uncauſed globular particle of 


matter, 


« only to time, but not to place; or it implies that the 
« thing muſt have exiſted through all points of time, and 
(. forever, but not in all places and every where.” This 
is the common notion concerning neceſſary exiſtence; 
| but if we conſider what has been ſaid in the two laſt pa- 

rayraphs, concerning the manner of neceſſary exiſtence, 
which muſt be itſelf neceſſary, this notion will appear to 
be only a common prejudice. I ſhall here apply the ar- 
eument to matter in particular, and endeavour to ſhew 
that neceſſity of exiſtence hath as much a felation to 
place as fo time. _ 

If we fay matter exiſts neceſſarily in general, but not 
with reſpect to any particular place; ſince place is as ne- 
ceſſary an affection of its exiſtence as extenſy an itſelf (for 
extenſion cannot be without place;) it is as if we ſhould 
ſay, the extenfion of matter in general is neceſſary, but 
in particular it is only contingent or caſual; or thus, the 
exiſtence of matter is neceſſary, but a neceſſary affettion 
of that neceſſary exiſtence is only caſual. Thus the ge- 
neral and particular exiftence of matter ſhould have con- 
trary natures : or the exiſfence of matter, and a neceſſary 
affetion of that exiſtence, ſhould have contrary natures. 
This affirms and denies the neceſſary exiſtence of matter 
at once. And there is no avoiding this contradiction, 
for the objection ſuppoſes matter to have two different 
kinds of exiſtence ; it ſuppoſes the exiſtence of matter in 
1 to be undeterni ned by any thing elſe, as it exiſts 


neceſſarily; 
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matter, a ſelfgexiſtent cubical atom. Figy. 
ration is one of thoſe things which unavoid. 


ably 


neceſſarily; but matter muſt exiſt particularly, and i 
not what Logicians call an Unziverſale a parte rei; and 
therefore its particular exiſtence muſt be determined, 
Now ſince matter can only exiſt particularly, and hath 
no general exiſtence, it cannot exiſt without being de- 
termined by an external cauſe as to place. And fince 
its exiſtence hath no neceſſary relation to place, it is ni 
neceſſary. Here the Objector ſuppoſes matter once deter- 
mined as to place, (or once determined in its particular 
exiſtence) no matter how: and having ſuppoſed ti 
he contends no determination is neceſlary, and that the 
argument from determining its particular location hath no 
force to ſhew that it could not be ſelf-exiſtent. 

The argument which writers make uſe of to ſhew that 
matter doth not exiſt neceſſarily, is this: If matter exiſts 
not neceſſarily in this place, it doth not exiſt neceſſarily 
in another place; and therefore it exiſts neceſſarily in 1, 
place. The ſtrength of this argument would be better per- 
_ ceived perhaps, if it were drawn out at greater length, 
which may be done in the following manner, 


If matter exiſts neceſſarily at all, it either exiſts ne- WW tir 
ceſſarily in no place; or in all places; or laſtly, in ay ch 
place it is ſuppoſed to be in. Theſe are all the ſuppo- WW mi 
ſitions that can be made, and yet they are all contra- th. 
dictory. As to the fit, if matter be ſaid to exiſt necel- Nea 
farily in no place, it is denied to exiſt neceſſarily at all. ch. 


The property which its exiſtence hath in no place, is no 
property 
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ably imply- cauſation. The conception of 
matter is not that it is a ſubſtance figuring, 

and 
property of its exiſtence. The fecond, that matter exiſts 
neceſſarily in all places, is a direct contradiction ; for 
ſince matter (any particle of it, or the whole maſs) can 
exiſt but in one determined place at once, in all other 
places it exiſts neither neceſſarily, nor unneceſſarily. 


| Where it exiſts not, its exiſtence hath ſtill no properties. 


And the third ſuppoſition, viz. That matter exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily in whatever place it is ſuppoſed to be in, is re- 
pugnant in the very terms. It cannot be ſaid to be in 
any place, rather than another, but by ſuppoſition, and at 
the ſame time it is ſaid to be nece//arily there. What I 
obſerved juſt before is very evident here ; the determi- 
nation is once ſuppoſed, or matter is once ſuppoſed in a 
certain determined place; and it is hence inferred that no 
external determination is neceſſary, or that matter exiſts 
neceſſarily there. If this be not ſo, let the Objefor aſ- 
ſign another reaſon, why it ſhould exiſt in any particular 
and determined place, beſides his own /uppo/ition. Let 
the place it is ſaid to be in, be called A; it exiſts 
therefore in the place A at the time a; now it was equally 
poſſible that it might have exiſted in the place B at the 
time a; or there is no other neceſſity for its exiſting in 
this place, but an arbitrary ſuppoſition; and another man 
might have ſuppoſed with equal reaſon, that it exiſted in 
the place B, C, or D, at the time a. But to ſuppoſe it 
exiſting in the place A at the time a, and thence to infer 
that it exiſts neceſſarily there at that time, is as much as 
to ſay, Ay ſuppoſing it to exi/? there makes it nece[ſarily 

VoI. II. A a exi/? 
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and extending; but a ſubſtance actually figur. 
ed, and impenetrably extended (F) : and thy 
a ſub. 
exiſt there. Which ſhews, as has been ſaid, that necefi. 
ty of exiſtence has as much relation to place as to time, 
And therefore ſince matter is indifferent as to exiſtingin 
any place, it requires an external, or immaterial cauſe w 
determine its place, or location; and ſince it could not 
exiſt at all, but in ſome place; it requires an immateri] 
cauſe to determine its exiſtence in ſome place at firſt. 
And the ſame kind of argument will be applicable, to 
ſhew its ;ndiference as to being of this or another four; 
having the parts of its maſs contiguous, or ſeparated ; al 
if ſeparated, as to having them at this or another di/tane, 
And the ſame reaſoning will alſo ſhew its indifferenc x 
to being in a ſtate of re/ or motion, as to having thisg 
another direction, this or another degree of velocity; in 
all which an infinite variety is poſſible. And in ſpite df 
all evaſions that can be thought on, this argument ſhew 
that matter is not a ſeHexiſtent or uncauſed ſubſtance, 
(/) Here it bath been aſked, If we may not fa 
that ſpace is extended as well as body? I anſwer, 
that it cannot be ſaid to be extended in the ſame ſenſe 
that body or matter is. The idea we have of ſpace is d 
extenſion in the abſtract, not of a concrete extended 
ſubſtance. And this takes off the force of the objeCtion 
from a ſuppoſed parity. Upon this account Mr. Lock 
chuſes to call it expanſion, (Book 2. chap. 15. Sect. 1.) 
and we conceive it as a thing incapable of contrafim, 
dilatation, motion, diuiſibility, or ſeparation of parts (Wt 
Mr. Locle, Book 2. chap. 13. Se. 12, 13, 14, 155 10 
and 
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a ſubſtance ſhould be figured with infinite 
diverſity, and extended arbitrarily, and yet 

by 
and 17.) But chiefly we conceive it as neceſſary and infi- 
nite, incapable of change, and impoſſible to be produced 
or annihilated. It would be contradictory to ſay, ſpace 
extended in ſome places only. The Carteſians make 
atter infinite, to get free of infinite ſpace; ſo neceſſary 
$ it even in their conception. They ſaw wherever matter 
ded, pure ſpace would begin; this made them change 
he Ariſtotelian notion, as to the finiteneſs of matter; 
For Ariſtotlè both made the world finite, and yet allowed 
either place nor emptineſs, nor time, beyond the heaven 
Au, 5 Jin ors de xd, 89% xevov, 8s XS ?- 
iv e 18 gears. De cœlo, lib. 1 cap. 11.] And yet 
is to be obſerved, that he did not conſtitute @ pure 
n-entity, or negation of all Being, without the mundane 
its; but places living, unchangeable, happy, eternal 
ings there. | AN avannoiula, I antaln, T eei5yv 
ola Cn, , N aura uryy, die + cnavia 
,. Ibid.) It had been abſurd to place a ſmall quan- 
ty of matter amidſt an infinite nothing. Thus we ſee 
hat violence men offered to their ideas when they de- 
ed ſpace to be actually infinite. A Carteſian, or even an 
riſtotelian plenum is as certainly falſe as it is true that 
dere is ſuch an affection of body as motion. In ſhort, we 
annot conceive, without repugnancy, that ſpace can be 
ken away, or that it was ſtretched out at any certain 
me, or by a particular action: or, contrarily, that body 
as placed rather in one part than another of this neceſ- 
immenſity, without the particular act of ſome Be- 
A a 2 ing; 
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by nothing, is the ſame abſurdity as that ther, 
may be an effect without'a cauſe, This argu- 
ment hath not been hitherto fully conſidered, 
but it will appear to a reaſonable man, after 
the exacteſt weighing of things, that the ha. 
tion of body rather in this than that place, 
implies the act of ſome Being: that the þ. 
guration of any particle of matter required an 
external cauſe; and that its determined quant. 
ty of ſolidity, rather more or les, could not 
have been without a determining principl, 
Theſe are the inſeparable characteriſticks d 
an ect; and let us purſue matter as far « 
we pleaſe, we can never find it diveſted d 


8 — 


ing; or that it was extended thus far only, and no fa- 
ther, without the determination of an external agent. The 
extenſion of body then implies a particular action exerted, 
but the extenſion of ſpace implies no ſuch thing: ſo m 
cannot truly ſay ſpace was extended, nor apply the tem 
extended to both in the ſame ſenſe. I may farther take nv 
tice here, that they who make matter neceſſary (all ſam 
of Atheifts) ſhould obſerve the great difference betwen 
ſpace and matter in point of neceſſity, Space hath all the 
true marks of neceſſary extenſion, matter all the contra 
To fay once ſpace was not extended im plies a contradiction 
it is :mpaſſtve, without figure, location, diviſion, ſituabil 
ty, motion. Two things equally neceſſary, could not hat 
oppoſite affections in reſpect of that very necellity. 


them, 
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them. There are not more marks of an effect 
about a houſe, or a flatue, than can be ſhewn 
about the rudeſt piece of matter; not ſo ma- 
ny, as about the leaſt aſſignable part of it, if 
we conſider the conſtituent particles of an af 
ſignable part, and the parts of a Hho¹ſe, or la- 
tue, as ſuch. Why ſhould I allow, if I find 
a piece of wood ſhaped, that this ſhape was 


given it by ſomething? and if I confider any 


other part of matter as having ſhape, that this 
ſhape was given it by nothing? Or if J find 
the piece of wood lying any where, that it was 
dropt there, or laid there, by ſomething ; and 
if J conſider any part of matter as placed, that 
it was laid there, or placed there by nothing? 
Certainly if we conſider this point cooly, the 


figure, the quantity, the location of any part 


of matter, will as readily lead our thoughts 
to a cauſe of them, not matter; as the dimeu- 
frons, figure, &c. of a houſe, lead us toa cauſe 
of them, not the houſe itſelf. | 


IX. Moreover, matter is a thing moveable, 
divifible, ſituable, with reſpect to other mat- 
ter: theſe are all paſſive qualities of matter, 
no powers in it, but capacities or properties, 
eee it is capable of being yariouſly af- 

A fected 
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feed by ſome Being having power thus tg 
vary and modi it; and all flowing from the 
nature or primary conception of it. Matter 
that is not divifible, or moveable, or fituabl, 
with reſpect toother matter, is not matter a 
all to us: denying this of it, we deny eyer 
thing we conceive concerning it, and quit 
deſtroy our idea of ſuch a ſubſtance. But tg 
be paſſive implies to be made or effefted, Ty 
have power and activity doth not ſtraight con. 
clude that the Being is not an effect: but to 
want theſe, and to be entirely paſſpve, is an ar. 
gument we may rely upon, that the thing i 
an effec? of an active cauſe ; otherwile it i 
paſſive for no reaſon, and by no agent, being 
paſſive by and from nothing. Paſſivity can 
only in the order of nature be conſequent up- 
on activity, as much as ect can only be con- 
ſequent upon cauſe; and there is the ſame in- 
diſſoluble connexion between what is paſjive 
and that from which it is paſive (ſomething 
active namely) as there is between effect and 
cauſe, Paſſive and active, truly ſpeaking, ate 
but the juſt epithets of effected and efficient. 
It is not poſlible to aſſign an inſtance of 1 
thing's being paſſive, but what relates either 


to its being produced at firſt, or having the 
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manner of its exiſtence changed by an active 
cauſe. If indeed it were poſſible that a paſſive 
ſubſtance ſhould not be the effect of an active 
cauſe, but uneffected, uncauſed; then there 
would be no need of any cauſe at all to produce 
any effect; for effects, or things of a paſſive 
nature, might be ſelf- exiſtent, which would 
confound reaſon, and put an end to philo- 


ſophy. | 


X. Againſt this argument from the paſſi- 
vity of matter the following difficulty hath 
been moved. There ſeems to be this ma- 
e terial difference betwixt a thing's being 
* paſſive in relation to another Being, and a 
„ thing's being an effect of a cauſe, that the 
* firſt as a relation might never exiſt, tho 
the things exiſt; the other muſtexiſt when- 
* ever the ſubjects exiſt. A thing may be of 
* a paſſive nature, and yet never acted upon, 
«© This relation, if the cauſe of it is aſked, 
“ flows from the nature and eſſence of things. 
* May not one argue from a thing's exiſting 
* of an active nature, that the paſſive Being 
©** muſt neceſſarily exiſt in the ſame manner 
** as you do in this place?” To this I anſwer 
firſt, that it is not to be underſtood how a re- 

Aa 4 lation 
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lation ſhould not exiſt, if the related thing 
themſelves exiſt; nor how a thing of a paſ. 
five nature ſhould exiſt without ever having 
been acted upon. If father and ſon exiſt, the 
relation between them mult exiſt : nay, if the 
ſon alone exiſts, being a related thing, this 
as much infers that the father exiſted in the 
generation, as if both the terms were expreſſ 
ed; fince a relation cannot conſiſt in one 
term. In like manner, a thing of a paſſive 
nature 1s a relative term, and infers a thing 
difterent from itſelf to be the other term of 
the relation. If a relation flows from the 
nature of things, it flows from the nature of 
both the related things. It cannot flow from 
the nature of one thing only, Relations ate 
as eternal between the ideas in the Divine 
Mind as any thing elſe; but even there a re- 
lation doth not conſiſt in one idea. And 
theſe ideas are the origin of the nature and 
eſſence of things. This expreſſion, ** a thing 
may be of a paſſive nature and yet never 
ce ated upon,” paſſes over the main point, and 
ſhuffles in another inſtead of it. It ſuppoſes 
a thing of a paſſive nature once exiſting, no 
matter how, but without having been acted 
vpon in the production; and then inſiſts up- 
Cl 
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| on a thing poſſible enough, that afterward 


it may never have been acted upon in having 
the manner of its exiſtence changed. But the 
queſtion here is, Whether a thing of a paſſive 
nature could exiſt without an active nature to. 
produce it at firſt, or having been paſſive from 
ſomething in the production? This is ſuppoſ- 


ed, and the relation, included in the term 


( paſſve) alledged never to have exiſted, But 
waving this, I ſay the reaſon why weconclude 
any thing to be an effect at all, is the obſerv- 
ing it to want power and action, and yet ſee- 
ing power and action exerted upon it. This is 


the characteriſtic of an effect, by which we 


know it to be an effect, though we were not 
preſent, at the production of it: and it is the 
caſe of matter in particular; and if, notwith- 
ſtanding this, it may be ſtill ſelf-exiſtent, the 
diſtinction of cauſe and effect is entirely loſt 
in philoſophy, and all reaſoning is at an end, 
as J have ſaid. Surely it can never be right 
to admit of ſuch a principle as will ſtop our 
mouths for ever after, and entirely prevent 
our reaſoning about any thing. Now there is 
not more power manifeſted when matter hath 
the manner of its exiſtence changed, by mo- 
tion to wit, which is confeſſedly allowed to 


be 
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be an effect, than is manifeſted in it confi. 
dered without any change in the manner of 
its exiſtence; that is, by the terms, than i; 
manifeſted in the mere production of it, 4yy 
finite particle of matter in this caſe may be 
conſidered as a large ſyſtem, where number. 
leſs things are done: the figure of every part 
of it is determined, and that to an indefinite 
minuteneſs ; the relative ſituation of all theſe 
numberleſi under parts is determined, and ne- 
ceſlarily to be ſuppoſed determined in the ve- 
ry firſt production; the quantity of ſolid ex- 
tenſion is determined: the indifference in all 
thoſe particulars that were mentioned in N- 
5. is determined to one certain circumſtance 
out of millions of others equally poſſible, by 
ſome thing. I add then, There is not by far 
ſomuch power manifeſted when matter hath 
the manner of its exiſtence changed, (by mo- 
tion) as is manifeſted in the ſimple exiſtence 
of it. And could this thing exiſt without 
power exerted: that is, without an adv: 
cauſe; that is, without having been paſjve 
in the very production? Obſerve, it 1s con- 
tradictory to ſay matter exerted this power 
itſelf: allowing that now it has power, this 


is a power exerted previous to its having any 
it 
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it is a power exerted in order to its very ex- 
itence: it could not exert a power before it 
exiſted. And ſince matter itſelf is not this 
determini ng, this operating, this powerful 
principle, i is not the exiſtence of an immate- 
rial Being neceſſary to give it its firſt exi- 
ſtence? Can a figure be determined both in 
magnitude and kind, and yet by nothing ? 
Muſt not then this paſſive thing have been 
ated upon in the very production of it? From 
a philoſophical ſurvey of the nature of matter 
we can never draw this inference, That a 
* thing may be of a paſſive nature, and yet 
c never have been acted upon. Matter is not 
barely ſituable, but really ſituated, which re- 
quires a particular act. Thus ſituation implies 
not only the paſſive capacity, but that it hath 
actually been paſive, from another thing, 
or acted upon: and this relation muſt have 
exiſted as ſoon as matter exiſted. The ſame 
is to be ſaid in other reſpects; matter is not 
only figurable and extendible, but de facto 
figured and extended. It is not poſſible here 
(which I beg may be attended to) to con- 
ceive the ſimple paſſive capacity, without the 
relative act exerted. So much doth a near 
inſpection of the nature of matter ſhew it to 

be 
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be an effef, that we could have no notion of 
it at all without the idea of the act implied, 
whereby it was produced. No man could 
have the idea of a ſubſtance ſituable, figura. 
ble, or extendible, which had not already 
ſome fituation, ſome figure, and à determined 
extenſion: he cannot conceive it exiſting 
without theſe; nor produced firſt, and receiy- 
ing theſe determinations afterward. As to 
the queſtion that is put, If one may not ar- 
* oue from the exiſtence of an active natur, 
e that the paſſive Being muſt neceſſarily ex- 
e jſt, in the ſame manner as I do in this 
e place?” I anſwer, by no means. I argue 
from the paſſive nature of matter, that it 
muſt have been produced by an active Being, 
and therefore have begun to be: but an active 
Being doth not require a paſſive nature to be 
the cauſe of it, (that is repugnant) as the 
dead or paſſive ſubſtance requires an active 
Being to be its cauſe. A dead ſubſtance doth 
not only want an active Being to act upon it 
before the manner of its exiſtence can be 
changed; but to produce it at firſt; in which 
caſe there is no arguing converſly. Perhaps 
ſomething farther may be intended in this 
objection; if any ſuch * be, what the 
reader 
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reader will meet with towards the end of 
this Section, will furniſh him with a ſuffici- 
ent reply to it. 


XI. It is obſervable that this argument from 
the paſſivity of matter concludes in few words, 
from what has been ſaid in N* 6 and 7. If a 
ſelf-exiſtent Being could not have depended 
on another Being for the manner or mode of its 
ſelf-exiſtence, that manner of ſelf-exiſtence 
could not have been changed at any time by 
another Being; for it muſt be equally ſelf- 
exiſtent at all times. If it depended for the 
manner of its exiſtence on any Being, it muſt 
have depended for its exiſtence itſelf on that 
Being; fince exiſtence is not of a different 
nature from the manner of it (No 7.) And 
therefore it could not have been paſſive from 
another Being, ſo as to have the manner of 
its ſelf-exiſtence changed: it could never have 
been ſo much as capable of this. Therefore 

converſly, a Being that is capable of having 
the manner of its exiſtence changed, or of 
being thus paſſive from another Being, can- 
not be uncauſed, or felf-exiſtent ; and there- 
fore matter cannot be ſuch (g.) From this, 


and 
(g) From what is ſaid here, the anſwer to the laſt part 


of 
\ 
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and what has been ſaid in Ne 7. it folloys 
eaſily, and is to be marked as a conſequence, 


That 
of the difficulty in the Note at (4) is plain. It was ſaid 
there that it ſeems poſſible, that a thing which hath 
<« exiſted from eternity may be annihilated, by a being 
cc endued with the requiſite powers. But an eternal 
uncauſed thing muſt be ſeHexiſtent, by Ne 4. and by 
this Ne 11. the manner of its ſelf-exiſtence cannot J 
changed, nor therefore taken from it; nor therefore can 
its exiſtence itſelf be taken from it; that is, it cannot be 
annihilated. A ſelf-exiſtent being was ſecured d part: 
ante eternally) from ſuch contingency :. no other being 
(ſuppoſing another) could thus effect a ſelf-exiſtent nature, 
And it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that a being might viſe up in 
time, which ſhould have this power over it. What was 
a contradiction from eternity, muſt be a contradiction 
to eternity; becauſe a contradiction can never become 
poſſible. It is a begging the queſtion to ſuppoſe any be- 
ing may be endued with the requiſite powers to perform 
ſuch an effect: It is as if I ſhould ſay, A circle and ſquare 
may be made to co-incide in all their points, by a being 
endued with the requifite powers. It is a mighty unphi- 
loſophical prejudice to clothe a felf-exiſtent being with 
all the marks of contingency in-our imagination ; and yet 
this taken the contrary way makes us think it ſo eaſy, 
as iS inſinuated in this objection, for a contingent thing to 
be ſelf-exiſtent. We make the tranſition from the one to 
the other a mere trifle; though their difference is ſo great, 
that it cannot be illuſtrated by any compariſon the wit 
of man can invent: neceſlary exiſtence is infinitely 

1 higher 


k 
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That the manner of felf-ext/tence muſt be im- 
mutable; and that a ſelf-exiſtent Being can 
have no accidents, or things not neceſſary in 
| it. And that there muſt be ſuch a ſelf. exi- 
ftent Being, immaterial, the cauſe and author 
of matter, is now evident, if what has been 
ſaid in this and the former Sections be duly 
conſidered. 


XII. It will be to no purpoſe, in order to 
elude the reaſoning above, to ſay Matter was 
extended and figured eternally and without be- 
ginning, ſo that we are not to enquire Hoe, 
or when, or by whom, This is to fay it was 
extended, without being extended af any 
time; or figured, without being figured by 
any cauſe: it is to allow it to be an effect, 
and at the ſame time to deny it had à cauſe, 


& higher above contingent exiſtence, than contingent ex- 
iſtence is above utter non-exiſtence. In ſhort, this whole 
objection taken together amounts to the following plain 
abſurdity. 4 Being endued with the requiſite powers may 
make matter either a neceſſarily exiſtent thing, or a contin- 
gent thing : for either of theſe two cannot be equally poſ- 
ſible in the nature of matter itſelf, as is ſuppoſed, unleſs 
it be poſſible to ſome Being. I am the more expreſs here 
that I may awaken men to a due ſenſe of the, infinite dif- 
ference of theſe two natures, 


In 
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in denying that ever it was thus paſſive from 
any thing, or at any time. In ſhort, it is to 
bid us ſhut our eyes, and make no farther 
enquiry, but allow matter to be an eternal pu. 
froe lump. If we ſay a thing was done, and 
at no time, we deny that it was done: in 
the ſame manner, if we fay an effect wy 
performed and by no cauſe, we deny it to be 
an effect. To ſay matter was eternally f. 
gured, or extended, is an affected, unintell. 


gible expreſſion, which, attentively conſidet- 


ed, grows into a contradiction ; for any thing 
done, as matter figured, extended, &c, is a 
thing done, muſt partake of the common af- 

fections of time, place, and a cauſe; infomuch 
that if we deny any of theſe inſeparable affec- 
tions concerning the thing done, we deny the 
thing itſelf to be done. Matter extended, and 
yet by 20 cauſe, and at uo time, or no where, 
is matter not extended, 20 matter. 


XIII. And for this reaſon that a thing 
done muſt be done in ſome time, matter 
cannot be an eternal eſtect of an eternal cauſe, 
which is the ſecond hypotheſis I mentioned, 
by which ſome philoſophers have endeavour- 


ed to maintain the eternity of matter, This i 
ſtill 


2 
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ſtill an affected unintelligible expreſſion. The 
ſuppoſing an action, ſuch as the effecting of 
matter muſt be, deſtroys the idea of eternity 
in che thing effected by that action. Every 
action muſt have a beginning and an end, 
i theſe are included in the conception of action; 
for if it were without a beginning, the thing 
| is not yet begun, or never was begun; and 
vhat was never begun cannot be now ended, 
Jas the production of matter is. The denying 


e- beſe limits to action, amounts (till to an abſo- 
n late negation of it. And to ſay matter was 
s 2 produced without action, is as much as to ſay, 


af. it was effected without agency or efficiency: 
uch lt will be ſaid, God is eternal, and naturally 
fec- ctive; therefore an action may be eternal: 
the or the Philoſophers who fay matter is an eter- 


a ect, are not Athei/ts. But though it bs 
Fertain that the Agent is eternal, it will never 

Follow that any particular act is eternal. It is 
ie nature of any particular act to be circum- 
Wcribed and temporary, that is, in other words, 
$o be limited both Sefore and behind, which is 
condition inconſiſtent with eternity. Upon 
$1115 account it is to no purpoſe to endeavour 
V entangle the preſent queſtion, and then 79 


our- 
55 e it among the perplexities concerning # 
ill e Vox. II. B b ſucseſe 
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ſucceſſive eternity : for, whatever may be in 
that, when men contend that the eternity of 
a Being is made upof finite parts of duration, 
all ſucceeding one another, they are far "hr 
ſuppoſing that any part can be the firſt part, 
that would ruin their concluſion, Where 
here we are forced to conceive that an e 
muſtreceive exiſtence by a particular act, and 
therefore to have a fir/t part, or beginning of 
its ſucceſſive duration; and this hypotheſis a(- 
ſerts matter to be an effect. If this be well 
attended to, it will readily prevent a reply, 
And indeed if men would ſpeak nothing but 
what they underſtand, and have ideas of, it 
1s not conceivable what can be replied. For, 


XIV. It is certain, by what is faid above, 
that /ome other Being determined the manner 
of matter's exiſtence at firſt, and therefore 
the exiſtence itſelf, or gave it exiſtence, ſince 
exiſtence without a manner is impoſlible, 
Now let a man anſwer it to his own under- 
ſtanding, if when matter got exiſtence, that 
doth not plainly imply that it had it not be- 

fore it got it. And if it ever was without ex- 
iſtence, whether its exiſtence can be eternal. 
It appears to me, that to ſay, an effect . 


# — — 24 % + 
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be eternal, is the fame as to ſay, a thing 
which had a beginning may want à com- 
mencement. It is of no conſequence how far 
back we carry this beginning in our imagina- 
tion, provided the conception of it adheres 
neceſſarily to matter, as it hath been ſhewn 
to do. The carrying a limit farther back will 
never make it no limit. Again, let this an- 
litbeſis be taken notice of. It is the nature of 
a ſelf-exiſtent cauſe never not to exiſt; and it 
is the nature of matter, an effect ex hypothef,, 
to begin to exiſt, What concluſion are we to 
draw from this? Will it ever follow from it 
that, Therefore theſe two are co-eval, equal 
as to eternity? Here is not only a priority 
of nature, but of exiſtence, or time; which 
I deſire may be conſidered (b.) 

XV. It 
(þ) Tt hath been urged here, That it is not yet 
made ſufficiently evident that a being acting from eter- 
* nity, may not always have acted in a particular man- 
ner on a ſubject; and conſequently, may not alſo have 
produced the ſubject of its action in all time, or from 
eternity. But to this I reply, that this itſelf is a very 
dark unintelligible noten, and what no body, I think, 
an have a clear conception of, that a particular act, ſuch 
bs the production of any finite particle of matter may 
de ſpun out into an eternal duration, as if infinite power 
vere employed negatively, or in delaying the effect; for 
| Bb 2 ſo 


at 
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XV. It was a hankering after the eternal 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus, and that 


they 


ſo 1 preſume we muſt conceive, if infinite power was al 
ways acting in producing the leaſt aſſignable atom of ma- 
ter: and in this argument, whatever agrees to any the leaf 
aſſignable particle, agrees to the whole maſs, which cer- 
tainly is not infinite. I mean, it muſt be ſaid that every 
particle of matter muſt have been a- producing in all time, 
or from eternity; for if it was temporary, the production 
of a finite maſs could be but temporary. And even tho 
the whole maſs were infinite, yet unleſs every the ſmall 
atom of it was a-creating through eternity, any finite por- 
tion of that maſs, our earth, for inſtance, would till be 
but temporary, as conſiſting of part. that did not take up 
an infinite time in the making. And the reaſoning is the 
fame with reſpect to the ſun, moon, Ic. And the inhabi 
tants of any other Atem, if ſuch there are, might fil 
with reaſon conclude, that their ſyſtem alſo was tempo 
rary: and ſo of others. Nor doth the difficulty end here; 
for as any aſſignable part conſiſts of numberleſs othe 
parts, by the ſame kind of reaſoning, we muſt at length 
be forced to ſay, that any infinitely little part was tbe uur 
of Omnipotence through eternity: for there will be all ti 
ſame arguing about the leaſt finite part as about the great 
| eſt. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that to ſuppoſe a ſubjes 
eternally pre-exiſting, as is here done, is no reaſon to it 
fer that a ſubject may be eternal in the production, 
before it be made to exiſt, Not to mention that to ſup: 
poſe a paſſive ſubject eternally pre-exiſting is equal to: 

; 6 1 
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they might get matter ſome way or other al- 
lowed to be eternal, which made ſome Plato- 
niſts contrive ſuch evaſions, contrary to Plato's 
own ſentiments. He himſelf ſaid, God 
* made the world v/ible and 7n41/jb32, out 
* of nopre=exiſting ſubject; and that his w7// 
* alone was ſufficient for the exiſtence of 
e things (i). Where, by the way, it is very 
obvious, that what is made out of nothing can- 
not be eternal: for it did not exiſt, or was 


| not effected, when as yet it was nothing, ſo 


to expreſs it, or as long as it was nothing. 
And there is no medium between having been 
once nothing, and eternally ſomething : that 
is, we cannot join 'theſe two together, and 
make à compounded, or third nature out of 
them; ſuch a thing, to wit, as ſhould have 
been once nothing, as being effected. and yet 
eternal; and every one muſt perceiye that the 


tacit begging the queſtion that matter is eternal without 
any production; contra demonſtrata, if the arguments in 
the firſt part of the ſection be right. 
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preſent ſcheme ſuppoſes theſe two inconſi. 
ſtent things joined together. The follower 
of Plato did not agree among themſelye,, 
Some of them made matter eternal without 
being an effect, a /iſker-ſubftance to the Det, 
Gio x) dd goicy (E), as if the lowel 
Being went as high in the higheſt perfeQion 
of ſelf-exiſtence, as the ſupreme Being. Their 
manner of explaining this is worth obſerving, 
They ſaid, God was not able or ſufficient 
* of himſelf to make a world, but uſed the 
ce co-operation [owepyix| of eternal matter; 
e and that, all things exiſting vertually in 
*© matter before-hand, he only delineated, 
© ſhaped and wrought them off, out of the 
* common maſs and from their original rude 
« form (J).“ They indeed excluded Eprcu- 


rus 
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rus's chance; but they made a dead ſubſtance 
as neceſſary as a living Being in the nature of 
things: as if /e/f-exi/tent deadneſs muſt have 
contributed its help to ſelf-exiſtent Power, 
before a world could be formed. At this rate 
the negation of every perfection might be 
made a ſelfexiſting thing ; and there might 
bean eternal neceſſity of imperfection, as well 
as of perfection in nature! They imagined 
infinite power could not produce a certain 
effect; therefore they kindly aſſiſted it out of 
their own fancy, by ſuppoſing the effect al- 
ready performed, and all the difficulty over. 
What can be eaſier? It is juſt ſuch an argu- 
ment as if we ſhould contend, that no Being 
could cut and form the parts of a watch, tho 
it might ſet them together, if we ſuppoſe 
them eternally pre-exiſting: and therefore the 


Here, if we conſider what hath been proved before, 
viz. that it is the power of the Deity exerted, which con- 
ſtitutes the very ſolid nature of matter; it muſt appear 
a direct contradiction to ſay any thing exiſted vertually in 
it. One would almoſt think theſe Philoſopbers had been 
Carpenters by trade, and had confined the Deity to their 
own manner of working ; at leaſt their whole deſcription 
favours of the lotoęſt Mechanick. If matter be utterly in- 
active, how can it co- operate? What hath no ie. can 
never afford greg la or affiſtance to another Being. 
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arts pre-exiſted eternally ! The ſelf-exiſtence 
of a dead inactive ſubſtance is as great an ab. 
ſurdity, when we ſuppoſe the Deity to co- 
exiſt with it, as if we denied him, or rather 
greater; becauſe then we allow the exiſtence 
of a Powerful Cauſe, which we deny on the 
other hypotheſis, And, as hath been faid a. 
bove, there is as much power actually exert. 
ed, be it by what it will, before the rudeſt 
piece of matter could be made ſimply to ex- 
iſt, as could be exerted in changing the man- 
ner of its exiſtence: and that it ſhould he 
exerted, and by nothing too is ſtrange, 
We allow that a power muſt be actual. 
ly exerted to move the particle A from B 
to C, or along the line B C: but the in. 
felligent Reader will never deny, that it re- 
quires power to place it at B firſt, and to 
determine all thoſe things likewiſe in its ſim- 
ple exiſtence, which I have ſhewn are to be 
determined, 


XVI. The other ſort of Platoniſts al- 
lowed God to have made the world, both 
as to form and ſubſtance; but yet ſo as that 
it proceeded from a neceſſity of his nature, 
and was a conſequence TepaxonsInue, 0! 

it 


- 
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it (n): or ſo that he had no priority of exi- 
ſence before hisown effect, which therefore 
had no beginning in time (n). But if God 
created matter by a neceſſity of nature, he 
could never not create it; for, as hath been 
ſhewn, there is no mutability in his nature, 
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Zachariz Scholiaſt. as cited by Dr. Clarke. Another of 
theſe compariſons is to be found in the ſame place from 
St. Auguſtin. Sicut enim inquiunt | Platonici] ſi pes ex 
eternitate ſemper fuiſſet in pulvere, ſemper ei ſubeſſet 
veſtigium, Sc. 
( Qui autem q Deo quidem factum fatentur mundum. 
non tamen eum volunt temporis habere ſed ſuæ creationis 
initium; ut modo quodam vis intelligibili, ſemper fit fac- 
tus. Ibid. ab eod. Here how could the world, if it had 
a beginning of creation, be without a beginning of time? 
This is ſcarce intelligible indeed, or rather plainly con- 
tradictory. But though Philoſophers of all men are oblig- 
ed to ſpeak nothing except what they underſtand, and 
conceive poſſible; yet they are the only men in the world 
perhaps, who have ſpoke the greateſt nonſenſe; infomuch 
that there is ſcarce any thing ſo abſurd, which ſome or 
other of them have not maintained, 


and 
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and this neceſſity muſt always remain: oc 
God muſt create matter conſtantly as well xz Ml 
neceſſarily. Shall we think that he created an 
infinity of it; and that (no more after that be. 
ing poſſible) he is forced to annihilate ſome 

part again, that he may anſwer the neceſſity 

of creating? ſomething like this muſt be ſup. Wi 
poſed on their ſcheme, And if, on the other 
hand, it were poſſible he ſhould produce mat- 
ter in time only; then it was poſſible too 
that matter might not be eternal: and if it 
were poſſible it might not be eternal, by 
what argument can a man ſhew that it wa 
really eternal? They who would defend the 
eternity of matter, muſt at any rate ſtick to 
the impoſſibility of its being otherwiſe, or 
that God produced it neceſſarily. And in- 
deed, theſe men have endeayoured to ex- 
plain themſelves by compariſons that ſhew 
they had this notion of the Deity, As the 
E. 3 (ay they) if it had eternally exiſted, 
* would have eternally produced light, or an 
* opaque body a ſhadow, or a foot a footſteh; 
* ſo the material world is an eternal pro- 
* duction, or conſequence of God who is e- 
* ternal,” It is eaſy to obſerve here firſt that 
the /un, the body, or the foot, are not effii- 


ent 
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ent cauſes producing an action of themſelves, 
but things of a paſſive and neceſſary nature, 
which Another Agent uſes as inſtruments to 
produce the effect. A foot, v. gr. is but the 
inſtrument or thing, whereby a free Agent 
(man) produces the print or veſtige: And to 
ſay, If a man had eternally produced the 
te impreſſion of his foof in ſand, or the ſig- 
cc nature of a ſeal in ax, it would have been 
te an eternal effect,“ is no proof or illuſtra- 
tion of the thing intended to be cleared up 
by the compariſon, but a bare ſuppoſition of 
it in other words. The production of an im- 
preſſion in wax or ſand is an action, and im- 
plies the limits of a beginning and an end; 
for it cannot be conceived that any one ſhould 
be eternally a-putting on an impreſſion, 
without having at any time really put it on. 
The ſame may be ſaid concerning the Sun 
producing light, or an epaque body hindering 
the progreſs of it: ſince theſe are neceſſary 
things, and not free Agents, it is the ſame 
as to ſay, if ſome Being had from eternity 
given that property to the Sun, whereby it 
$ emits light, or that property to another body, 
whereby it caſts a ſhade; then light would 
haye been eternally produced, and a ſhade e- 
ternally 
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ternally projected: which ſuppoſes the thing 
in queſtion, but no way ſhews how it is poſ. 
ſible. All theſe examples prepoſterouſly ſup- 
poſe the uneſfected eternity of matter in ſome 
circumſtance or other, in order to ſhew that 
it might have had an Fected eternity, ſo to 
ſpeak; which is, I'conceive, to ſuppoſe one 
abſurdity, in order to prove another, Beſides, 
they change the queſtion to this, Whether 
God be a free Being, or a neceſſary Agent, as 
it is called; though any Being, ſo far as it is 
determined by a phy/ica ity, 1s rather a 
patient than an agent, being paſſive from that 
thing which impoſes the neceſſity. To make 
their compariſons ſuit the deſign, it ought to 
follow, that it is the nature of God to create 
matter, as neceſſarily as it is of the Sun to 
emit light, which cannot not do it. 


XVII. But to be a little more parti 
concerning neceſſity. To be determined bya 
phyſical neceſſity is a mark of a dependent na 
ture; as here in the ſun or opaque Body (0): 

| and 

(e) Here this queſtion hath been put, Do not thoſe 
ts neceſſary effects, which have been aſcribed to the ſun 
< and opaque body, ariſe from their nature? And why 
sis it more a mark of dependence in them, than in a 
| | 4 triangle 
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and the dependence is upon the Being im- 
poſing that neceſſity. Now to extend this kind 
of neceſſity over the t and ſupreme Being, 
implies juſt this contradiction, That there is 
ſome Being prior to the firſt, or ſuperior to 
the Supreme. This Being impoſes a phyſical 
neceſſity on all inanimate-things in nature: 
that is, as we have ſeen in Sect, II. Vol. I. 


« triangle to have its angles equal to ſuch aſum ?*”* But 
] anſwer, there is no parity between the two inſtances 
adduced. That the three angles of a triangle ſhould be 
equal to two right angles is an eternal truth which ob- 
tains by an abſolute or metaphyſical neceſſity, and doth 
not concern any thing of ex:/tence: and truth is none of 
thoſe things that can become dependent, or be created or 
made. How abſurd would it ſound to ſpeak of creating 
truth, or makitig more truth exiſt? The ſun, or opaque 
body contrarily, are ſub/tances exiting, capable at leaſt of 
being made or created, and but ſimply poſſible in idea, 
not abſolutely or eternally neceſſary. Thus they cannot 
be other than dependent. That a bedy ſhould emit light, 
or reflect it, rather than tranſinit it, is a poſitive inſtitu- 
tion of ſome being ſo ordering it; and therefore a mark 
of dependence, as ] aſſert. There would be no propriety 
in ſaying 4 mathematical truth is a depending thing. In 
ſhort, we muſt diſtinguiſh between ideas that were eter- 
nally and neceſſarily connected in an infinite Mind, for 
theſe make eternal and abſolute truths; and ideas thay 
were but only barely compatible in it eternally, which 
conſtitute the natures of all created ſubſtances. 


3 really 
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really acts upon them; ſo that the action which 
we think we diſcover in them, is his imme- 
diate action. This action diſcovering itſelf 
ſeveral ways in the ſeveral bodies of the uni. 
werſe, and always uniformly and regularly, i 
| | termed necęſſity in them, as in a ſtone falling 
| downward ; and called, with reſpect to the 
| uniform conſtancy of it, by Philoſophers, b: 
law of their nature. And it is from theſe in- 
ſtances only, that we get a notion of phyſical 
neceſſity; which I wiſh might be attended to, 
But men getting the firſt notion of it thus, 
| and then extending it over the ſipreme Being 
= himſelf, proceeded contradictorily, imagining 
, there was ſtill ſome ſuperior nature above the 
Supreme: which was to make a chimera, a 
contradictory creature of the fancy, the fi- 
Freme, or rather ſupremeſt Cauſe (p.) 
XVIII. on 
(p) When Cyniſcus confutes Jupiter in Lucian, and 
makes him a Druage to fate, inſiſting that fate performs 
all, he adds theſe remarkable words: Oi cud? T «par 
uvm rules av, eis d ton awro LI ov yog pas 
Ouvaley vd a ire I neige aANGZar huilalęi bai 
tu Tay i ανe dotaviuy me! ix. This wonderfully 
expoſes a chimerical neceſſity, and ſhews the abſurdity of 
our prejudice, tho? contrary to the Author's deſign. Jupi- 
ter is a ſlave to the Deſtinies : the Deſtinies themſelves can 
; Changes 
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XVIII. On the other hand, to call this 
neceſſity of creating matter, a moral neceſſity, 
ſuch, 

change nothing in thoſe deerees that were originally 2 
bliſbed about every thing. I bat being was it then which 
eſtabliſhed theſe znalterable decrees f That indeed is the 
ſecret. It is an empty and unſupported neceſſity ; ſomething 
which is nothing which tyrannizes over all things. Let 
an Admirer of fatal neceſſity ſolve this Ridule. | 
This argument will perhaps force him to ſay, that this 
fatal neceſſity is in the nature of the ſupreme Being him- 


ſelf, without running higher for it: and I think, this i- 


what the modern Sceptics generally hint at now, and 
mean, though perhaps they do not ſpeak out. But let 
them explain why there ſhould be a neceſſity off imperfec< 
tian in a neceſſarily exiſting Being, that is, in the per- 
ſecteſt Being? To admit of a mixture of perfection and 
imperfection, and then to aſſign the limits of each, will 
confound all their philoſophy. There is certainly a neceſſi- 
ty of perfection in ſuch a Being; and to ſay there is like- 
wiſe a neceſſity of imperfection in him, is to ſay there are 
two abſolute oppoſite neceſſities in him, which would de- 
ſtroy each other; and this would leave no neceſſity of 
perfection in him at all. This looks ke direct Atheiſm : 
and certainly the admittinga contrariety and oppoſition in 
the nature of the ſupreme Being will always end in Athe- 
iſm. As I argued above with reſpect to exiſtence, fo I 
may argue here. There is a neceſſity of ſome perfection 
undoubtedly ; otherwiſe there would have been a neceſ- _ 
fity of univerſal and eternal imperfection; and then no 

per fectian 
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fuch, to wit, as determines the Agent to 
act, from the eonſideration of what is wiſeſt 
8 3 an 
perfection could have been ſo much as poſſible. Fre. 
there be @ neceſſity of any perfection, it muſt be a neceſſty 
of infinite perfection; becauſe there could not be two 9 
paſite neceſſities, both of perfection, and its contrary ; and 
becauſe imperfection, being a negation, is not a thing of 
which neceſſity or eternity can be predicated, any more than 
of nothing. Thus a neceſlarily exiſting Being is neceſarij 
infinitely perfect. Let us conſider how acting by a phyjial 
neceſſity agrees with this. To act by a phyſical neceſſity 
implies a phyſical impotence of acting otherwiſe; for if 
God had a phyſical power to act otherwiſe, he couldonly 
be under a moral neceſſity of acting as he doth, of creating 
matter, or doing any other action. Now this phyſical in. 
potence will run through every part of the eontrivance of 
the material world; if it be not abſurd to ſpeak of c- 
trivance on this hypotheſis, but rather proper to call it a 
fatal and neceſſary conſtitution. For example, God could 
not have made the earth to turn round on its axis in 2 
ſhorter or longer time than it doth ; effecting the preſent 
motion by a phyſical neceſlity, i. e. wanting power to have 
done otherwiſe ; and the length of our , xh ijueęcy muſt be 
a thing as neceſſary and immutable as the truth of any 
one of Euclid's propoſitions. This the Fataliſis cannot get 
over. He could not have created one atom more or lejs of 
matter than he hath done this proceeding likewiſe from 
a neceſſity of nature: unleſs it ſhould be ſaid, as above, 
that he creates it conſtantly from this neceſſity, not having 
power to abſtain, He could not have given any atom a 
other 


_ Sd. amd — a ah. 
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and beſt to be done, ſuppoſes that they who 
affirm Gu to have been under this neceſſity, 


can 
other degree of velocity, nor altered the direction of its moti= 
on in the leaſt. Every thing in nature is an example of 
this. Suppoſing the number of hairs on a man's head to 
be u, he could not have cauſed that this number ſhould 
be n+ 1, orn—1, The reſult of all is, It would imply a 
phyſical contradiction, that any thing in nature ſhould have 
been otherwiſe than it is; ſince the greateſt power poſſi- 
ble was not able to effect any the leaſt deviation: and 
that is again, Every thing is as it is, by a natural, in- 
evitable fate. This is the concluſion as fair as I am able 
to draw it. Now if this be ſo, why need we any longer 
own a nominal Deity? I find no difference between this 
and the rankeft Atheiſm. Here is a fatal neceſſity ſupreme, 
and the Deity ſtill the Drudge of all-performing deſtiny. 
What is it to us whether things fall out by blind chance, 
or come to paſs by rigid, unalterable fate? If what goes 
under the name of the perfecteſt Being can have no li- 
berty, we can have none. On either ſcheme we have 
nothing to hope or fear. Compare this now with that 
kind of neceſſity which Ijuſt now ſhewed muſt belong 
to an infinitely perfe&t Being. Hence let it be obſerved 
that to give the Deity power without liberty, is to take 
away every reaſon we can have toown him, or to wiſh 
that he were: ſuch a Deity ſerves the Atheiſt's turn as 
well as chance itſelf. But Jet it be remarked here, that 
this ſcheme of making the Deity act by a phyſical neceſ- 
ſity is repugnant to itſelf. For upon this hypotheſis it 


would be — for any of the 3 Bodies, 
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can aſſign the wiſe confideration which de. 
termined him to produce this eternal effec; 
can afjign the reaſon, I ſay ; otherwiſe the af. 
ſertion muſt turn to ſapoſition only and cur. 
jeckure: beſides, it is unphiloſophical to ſup. 
Poſe that moral neceſſity can determine an 
ent to do what we muſt look upon a z 
phyſical contradiction, unleſs we could form 
a conſiſtent idea of an eternal action having 
both beginning and end. The only moral mo- 
tive which, I think, can be alledged, why 
God mould have created the world from e. 
ternity is, that he might have communicated 
happineſs and perfection to rational creaturs 
as ſoon as paſſible. But we cannot conceive e. 
ven this, without allowing him a Þr:or: f 
lime, or to have been pre-exiſtent to his on 
effects. And if we allow him a priority, that 
by itſelf cannot be leſs than an eternity: 0 
therwiſg two limited periods muſt make up 


to move with a leſs degree of velocity than they do, ti 
Deity being phyſically impotent to effe& this: and yet 
even this is a contradiction, that a Being who is able to 
do more, ſhould not have the phyſical power to do that 
which is leſs. As if it were {aid, a man who hat 
ſtrength to raiſe a certain weight, would not be able to 
Tift the half of it. So much is the Deity but a name i 
_ Fatal neceſſity upon this ſcheme ! = vis 


= 
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his eternity. Not to mention that, if we may 
ſpeak of the reaſonableneſs of an earlier or 
later exiſtence, creatures that were to enjoy 
an eternity of exiſtence a parte poſt, as 1t 18 
called, have no reaſon to complain that they 
were not ſooner created. Mathematicians al- 
low that lines infinite or endleſs one way, are 
equal, whatever difference there may be on 
their finite extremes; and this ſuppoſition a- 
grees with the exactneſs of demonſtration: 
and we find Lucretius on his ſcheme, com- 
forting thoſe who are to die firſt, by telling 
them that the eternity of non- exiſtence which 
they have before them, will be no longer than 
theirs who are to be born ages after. And this 
is applicable the other way. They who are 
born lateſt, have ſtill an eternal duration be- 
fore them. Beſides that ſuch creatures before 


0 they exiſt can complain of nothing, ſince they 
vw Ware not in the predicament of Being: a non- 
eis capable neither of goodor bad treatment. 
At this rate we might complain that we were 
e o not all born af once, nay that we were not all 
a eternal, as eternal as God, ſelfgexiſtent. What 
hat Jabſurdities may we not inſiſt on, if we allow 
4 „orſelves to proceed in this manner (y)? Up- 


| On 
600 Men who affect the height of free-thinking, and 
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may have been conſtituted by infinite wiſdom and gun, 


on the whole then, reaſon neither admits of 
matter's being eternally created, nor can either 


Phyfical 

3 not what it is, are even capable of entring ſuch 
complaints as theſe here mentioned, in order to ſhewtht 
the conſtitution of things is wrong. Can any bound l 
<< ſet to defire (ſays one); may not I wiſh to be as wiſe, x 
<< powerful, as happy, as any Being elſe is; infinitely pr. 
« feft? Why am I made capable of deſiring what Ian 
& not capable of attaining ?””. Free-thinking is certainly; 
good thing F it be rational: but if it exceed the bound 
of reaſon, it of courſe becomes abſurd think ing. If one 
would put the queſtion, May not I defire what is abſurd, 
a contradiftion? He would ſee what anſwer it requird; 
namely, that he ſhould deſire to be rational in the fil 
place. That all Beings ſhould be equally powerful, happy, 
perfect, is the wildeſt abſurdity. The conſtitution of thug 
is not wrong, but ſuch deſire fooliſh and inconſiſtent. We 

cannot help, it is true, deſiring to be as happy as poſſible 

but our chief deſire in order to this ſhould be, That thing 


And if fo, our wiſhes are prevented. Man will certain 
be as happy as poſſibility and reaſon can permit. Woul 
he have reaſon to give way, or impoſſibility to take plact 
to gratify his abſurdity ? Since free-thinking came to 
in vogue, we run to it from a miſtaken conceit, as if! 
were to free us from all reſtraint, a permiſſion to talk lia 
tiouſly F every thing. But on the contrary, it ties us du 
16 the ſeverity of eternal reaſon. To be free from reaſon" 
the greateſt /avery, which we ignorantly affect. It bu 
Fa to pull down every thing, and build on Yo 
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phyfical or moral neceſſity be alledged why it 
ſhould be ſo; and an eternal effect, though 


now become a philoſophical term, will never- 
theleſs be an eternal contradiction (r.) 


XIX. Having 
thing. That would be making war upon all the principles 
of action and reaſon itſelf. 

(r) Mr. Leibnitz has contended that God could not 
have created the material world 4% than infinite, not 
having a ſufficient reaſon to determine in what part of infi- 
nite Space a finite maſs of matter was to be placed. But 
upon the ſame account it might be contended, that he 
could not have made it other than eternal, not having a 
ſufficient reaſon to determine in what period of eternity, 
(if I may ſo ſpeak) it was to commence. And then we 
have an eternal as well as infinite creation, from the force 
of this principle; which is a contradiction in terms, if by 
creation be meant a thing's getting exiſtence which had it 
not before; and if it always had exiſtence it could not be 
created. Examples of this ſort are numberleſs: Of two 
fimilar, equal and ſolid particles of matter, and Dr. Clarke 
ſhews there muſt be numberleſs ſuch particles, unleſs we 
will ſay that matter is all pores without any ſolidity in it: 
of any two of theſe, I ſay, God could not have placed 
che one in any poſition, or in any particular body, rather 
chan the other, not having a reaſon to determine the pre- 
ference. Again, ſince all might have been adjuſted after 
the ſarie manner as at preſent, if the heavenly bodies had 
moved from eaſt to weſt, inſtead of moving from welt 
to eaſt ; it follows, that God could not have made them 
moye either way, not having a ſufficient reaſon to deter- 

Cc 3 mine 
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XIX. Having ſhewn that matter is not e- 
ternal 7 in any ſenſe, one is naturally led to ob. 


ſerve, 
mine which of the ways. Thus, according to this prin- 
ciple, God could not have made the world at all, not 
the leaſt thing in it; for ſuch reaſons will hinder every 
thing; and this moral neceſſity extended beyond its bounds 
into barely phyſical circumſtances, ties down the power of 
the Deity more rigidly than fatal neceſſity itſelf. If it be 
aſked, Doth ever God act then without a ſufficient reaſm 
for the action, and a wiſe view ? I anſwer, he doth not: 
but the ſufficient reaſon of ation is taken from the nature 
of the whole effect, the uſe and deſign of it; not from 
phyſical circumſtances in themſelves indifferent, God 
had the mg/, ſufficient reaſon, and the wiſeſt deſigns to an- 
ſwer in creating the world, which are not, cannot be fru- 
ſtrated, by there being one atom more or leſs of matter in 
it, by its being created a minute ſooner or later, by its ex- 
iſting in the preſent portion of ſpace rather than another; 
and we groſly miſplace the ſufficiency of the reaſon, when 
we lodge it in the indifference of phyſical things; and, 
in truth, it is no better than to make a ſlave of the Deity 
to deny his power to accompliſh an end, becauſe there 
are more ways than one by which it might be equally 
well effected. If it ſhould be ſaid, © We are not to ſup- 
* poſe ſuch indifference even in phyſical circumſtances; nor 
< therefore that God could have made the leaſt variation 
ce in theſe, without a ſiicient reaſon to determine him.” 
J anſwer, Mr. Leibnitz himſelf ſuppoſes ſuch mdifference, 


when he aſſerts that there was no reaſon why God might 
rot 
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ſerve, that the great and only objection againſt 
its having been created, is the old maxim, 
From 
not have placed a finite quantity of matter as well in one 
part of infinite ſpace as another. Beſides, reaſon forces us 
tomake this ſuppoſition. Every infinitely little variation of 
phyſical circumſtances could not in the nature of things 
have had a different ſufficient reaſon to determine it. Let 
us remember that extenſion is infinitely diviſible, in which 
ſingle reſpe& there will ariſe an infinite number of in- 
finitely little variations in producing the meaneſt phyſical 
effect, every one of which muſt nevertheleſs have been 
determined by a ſeparate ſufficient reaſon : for if any two 
of ſuch infinitely ſmall variations had been without their 
determining reaſons, an indifference would have ſtood in 
the way, and the effect have been ſtopt for ever. Ex. gr. 
God muſt have had millions. of different reaſons to deter- 
mine whether the annual orbit of the earth ſhould have 
been half an inch larger or leſs than what it is; for there 
are millions of variations between theſe extremes: nay, to 
determine whether one ſingle hair of a man's head ſhould 
have been half an inch longer or ſhorter; for, even this 
comes not to paſs without his immediate power. And 
the fame is to be ſaid of the diviſbility of time, variabi- 
lity of the celerity of motion, of its direction, with other 
numberleſs. particulars. | 
Now to apply this to the preſent argument: Since any 
aſſignable portion of time, a minute, v. g. is as infinitely 
diviſible as extenſion, ſuppoſing there was a ſufficient rea- 
ſon determining the commencement of matter to  cer- 
tain hour, nay ie 4 minute of that hour, {till God wanted 
Cc4 an 
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From nothing nothing can be produced, my 
can any thing return to nothing. But this is 


of 


an infinite number of other determining reaſons whether 
it ſhould commence at one rather than another of theſe in- 
finitely little tempuſcula. For if the reaſons for any twohad 
coincided, theſe two would have been indifferent, to the 
ruining of this ſcheme; or elſe the equilibrium whether 
creation ſhould have commenced the millionth part of a2 
minute ſooner or later, muſt have kept God in eternal ſuſ- 
e, and made the exiſtence of his rational creation im- 
poſſible ! Thus, as I ſaid, this ſcheme makes the reaſona- 
bleneſs, the wiſdom, and the goodneſs of God in all his 
works depend on the determining the indifference of phy- 
ſical circumſtances, abſurdly; and fetters his power even 
more rigidly than Stoical fate. It makes him (abfit blaſ- 
phemia) the aſs between the two bundles of hay, or the nedlt 
between the two loadſtones, What pleaſure can men take 
in endeavouring to ſhew that both God and themſelves 
are ſlaves! For this new-invented neceſſity extended o- 
ver man deprives him not only of ſelf-motion but the 
power of willing; of which in another place. 
We are to ſay then, that God hath a wiſe end in pro- 
ducing every effect; but that his own will is ſufficient to 
determine him which of two or more indifferent means 
he ſhall uſe in producing it. And ſince we ſee that a 
world is really created, we muſt ſay this; unleſs men 
will run back to fatal neceſſity for determining the indit- 
ference of phyſical circumſtances, and incur the abſur- 
dities ſhewn in the laſt note. 
From this reaſoning it follows, That liberty conſiſts 

7 not 
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of no force, when aſſerted in oppoſition tothe 
efficiency of infinite power ; unleſs it could be 
ſhewn that the creation of matter implies a 
contradiction, which cannot be done. For 
how can it be ſhewn that creation ex nibilo 
by infinite power is a contradiction, unleſs by 
denying ſuch power altogether? And fince 
infinite power implies no contradiction, it 
muſt at leaſt be poſſible : and if it be poſſible 
it muſt be more, viz. neceſſary, ſince it is a 

thing that cannot be produced by any Being, 
which production we muſt ſuppoſe when we 
ſay, a thing is poſſible; a thing poſſible to no 
Being is impoſſible, And I have ſhewn elſe- 
where (ſoe ſect. IV. Vol. I.) the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing that any power ( finite or infinite) 
ſhould be only caſual, or accidental in na- 
ture (s.) As to the maxim itſelf; men indeed 
obſerving that in the natural generation and 
corruption of bodies, there was not any pro- 
duction of new matter, nor deſtruction of old, 

but only a change of the ſenſible qualities or 


not only in acting according to moral motives where t 
are; but in -ſelf-determination by the power of the will, 
where circumſtances are indifferent; and that in the Deity 
himſelf. | 


(5) See the argument in the Note (2) where infinite 
— is ſhewn „ 


acci- 


accidents, ariſing from a change of figure, 
poſition, &c. ſettled this into a maxim in that 
caſe, That from nothing nothing could ariſe, 
nor any thing return to nothing ; ; by the has 
of generation and corruption, that now oh. 
tains. And ſo far it was a good obſervation 
certainly, gathered from experience: but 
there was no neceſſary connexton between the 
ideas in it, why it ſhould always be fo, and 
impoſſible to be otherwiſe, (as there ought 
to have been to make it a firſt principle) o- 
therwiſe men needed not have been beholden 
to experience for it, as they were (t); but 
would neceſſarily have ſeen it, or might at 
leaſt have collected it from abſtract reaſoning, 
And how could men, by obſerving the lay 
of generation and corruption that now ob- 
(i) See Lucretius's arguments for this; after abundance 
of other examples to prove that notbing can ever ariſe 
From nothing, or be reduced to nothing, he ſays, 
Poſtrems, pereunt imbres, ubi eas pater ther 
In gremio matris terrat præcipitavit. 
At nitidæ ſurgunt fruges, ramique vireſcunt 
Arboribus : creſcunt iſſæ, fætuque grauamntur. 
And at laſt he concludes, 
Haud i igitur penitys Pereunt quacungue videntur; 3 
Nuando aliud ex alio reficit natura: nec ullam 
Kem gigni patitur, niſi orte adjutam gliend- 
| Labs 1. ver. 25% 
tains, 
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tains, collect that it was impoſſible to be o- 
therwife, but by ſuppoſing that law never to 
have had a beginning, nor to have been inſti- 
tuted by an infinitely wiſe and power ful Being, 
but the effect of ſurd neceſſity, predominating 
in all things, and over all things; itſelf no- 
thing, and belonging to nothing, as Lucroti- 
us, the great Abettor of this principle, did, 
who notwithſtanding his other principle, 
chance, is forced to have recourſe to an unſup- 
ported neceſſity here? Beſides, it is to be no- 
ticed that this maxim is not demonſtratively 
certain even in the caſe of natural generation 
and corruption. The thing ſeems to be true 
and reaſonable; but the means of obſervin 

fail men before they come to the ſubtilty of 
nature's work, and the fir ſt principles of body 
in theſe operations: and after that, all the 
experiments men can make, and all their ob- 
ſervations, will never amount to demonſtra- 
tive certainty. What arguments could a man 
oppoſe to one who denied the maxim to hold 
even in generation and corruption? None ſure- 
Ih but making him obſerve the iſlances of 


generation and corruptionthemielves: which 
= ihews the truth of what I here affirm. It is 


cue, we fay God and nature do nothing in 
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vain; and this is moſt certain: but the queſti- 
on recurs, What is vain to be done? Eaſe and 
difficulty with reſpect to us are not applicable 
to infinity of power (u): and in this laſt axion 
| injnity 
(u) We may obſerve in the works of nature ¶ an appa- 
rent] frugality of means indeed; but a great profuſene 
and magnificence of materials. This we ſee in the exu- 
berancy of ſeed annually produced from every plant and 
vegetable: there is a great deal allowed for waſte, ſo to 
ſpeak. But pardon me, if I ſhould endeavour to corre 
the firſt part of this obſervation, which regards the fruge- 
lity of the means in producing any natural effect. Weun- 
derſtand this, as if ſmall power was applied, to bring to 
paſs the greate/? things, which is altogether wrong, The 
power of the Deity himſelf is every where applied, in the 
minuteſt circumſtances, and in bringing to paſs thing 
to us the moſt contemptible. How can this be a frugal- 
ty of means? There is indeed an admirable ſimplicity in 
the method, and an uniform law obſerved in the production 
of the ſeveral kinds of plants and animals, as much 2sis 
conſiſtent with the variety of the ſpecies. This teaches us 
what we are to think of the ww:/dom of this Being. The 
method is varied by imperceptible degrees through all 
the tribes of thevegetable and animal kingdoms ; and op- 
poſite extremes are thus joined by gentle and eaſy tranſi 
tions. Even here then there is a richneſs, a profuſeneſs of 
invention and contrivance. And the ſameefficacious pow- 
er is every where exhibited, to teach us what we are to 
think of him in this reſpe& of his Omnipotence, It isſo 
far from being true, that great things are brought to po 
| J 


And this. principle he propoſes as an 
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infinity of power is ſuppoſed. If then even 
in the caſe of generation and corruption, this 
maxim falls ſhort of the ſelf- evidence of an 
axiom or intuitive truth, how can it be oppoſ- 
ed to the poſſibility of creation by infinite 
power ? Or where is the force of it compelling 
men to aſſert that 5rute-matter, a thing en- 
tirely of a paſſive nature, by their own con- 
ception of it, ſhould be ſelt-exiſtent ? 


XX. Lucretius makes this his firſt prin- 


ciple, and the ground-work of his whole 
book (v): but his reaſoning upon it is looſe 


and 
by ſmall power, that, onthe contrary, aſtupendous power 
is manifeſted in the moſt ordinary appearances of nature. 
This the excellent Borell: firſt obſerved in animal moti- 
on; and the ingenious Mr. Hales, by a courſe of happy 
experiments, hath ſhewn the ſame in the force of the a- 
ſcending ſap in vegetables. And ſince all is performed by 
the immediate power of the Deity ; the means, the me- 
thod, the materials, in every production of nature, declare 
him to be infinite in Power, in Knowledge, in Goodneſs. 
(v) Principium hinc cujus nobis exordia ſumet 

Nullam rem # nihilo gigni divinitis unquam. 

2 | Lib. 1. ver. 150. 
excellent remedy + 
againſt the fear of any ſuperior power. 


«4 2. ita formido mortaleis continet omneis, 


uod multa in terris fieri cœlogus tuentur, 
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and frivolous, He argues from generation and 

corruption, to the firſt production of matter; 

as if the ft formation of the material world, 

and the creation of matter, were to be ac. 

| counted for by the ſame mechamcal laws that 
now obtain in it, as it is formed: telling us 
if natural bodies roſe ſpontaneoufly out of m. 
' thing, (as if ever men had ſuppoſed this with. 
out a divine power) we ſhould ſee men ſpring 
out of the ſea, fiſhes and birds from the earth, 
and herds of cattle unt out of the clouds (x): 
and 


Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione vidert 
Poſſunt, ac fieri divino Numine rentur. 
Quas ab res, ubi viderimus nil poſſe crear 
De nibilo; tum, quod ſequitur, jam rectius mile 
Proſpiciemus, '& unde quent res guægue creari, 
Et quo quægue modo fiant, opera ſine Divum. Ibid, 
(*) Nam ſi de nihilo fierent; ex onmibu” rebus 
 Onne genus naſci poſſet : nil ſemine egeret. 
E mare primum homines, e terra poſſet oriri 
Squammigerum genus, & valucres: erumpere eals 
Armenta, atque alia pecudes : genus omme ferarum 
Tncerto partu culta, ar deſerta torerent : 
Ne fructus iidem arboribus conflate. falerent, 
Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poſſent, Cc. Ibid. 
Here he firſt. excludes all divine potuer, and then ſuppoſ- 
es, if creation ex nihilo were poſſible, things vught to flert 
up out of nothing every day: He males the greateſt in- 
ſtances of government and fiherintrnaumce, vit. the regular 
* 2 obſervation 
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and thence infers, that matter could not at 
all have been created, ſhuffling in an uni- 
derſality into his concluſion from very li- 
mited premiſſes (y.) | 


obſervation of the ſeveral ſpecies in natural productions, 
ſo many arguments againſt a_ſuperintendence, and by a 
ſtrange piece of logic aſeribes all to a negative gfficient. If 
any modern Sceptic ſhould not have had leiſure to conſider 
the reaſons upon which he rejects the Deity and his ſuper- 
intendence in nature; theſe are the great principles, and bas 
fis of his belief, as fair as I am able to repreſent them; 
and leſt I may have made a miſtake inadvertently, I have. 
cited the Original. I ſhall only mention another argument 
for the eternity of matter, which is, That, if it had not 
e been eternal, all things would long ago have fallen inte 
C nothing, and ſprung up again out of nothing.” 
Præterea, nifi materies æterna fuiſſet 
Antehac, ad nibilum penitus res guægue rediſſant, 
De nibiloque renata forent, guæcungue videmus, 
At quoniam ſupra docui nil poſſe creari 

h De nihilo, c. 

() Anſwers to metaphyſical queſtions muſt be unen- 
tertaining to the greateſt part of Readers, and perhaps 
ſcarce intellivible to any but thoſe who could ſtart the dif- 
ficulties: however, I ſhall venture to add one note more 
of this kind here, as in aplace that will give the objecti- 
on contained in the following Queftion, the greateſt ad- 
vantage. I had no deſign to enter into theſe vice diſpui- 
fitions, at leaſt in this place; but as a remarkable dificul- 
ty hath been occaſioned by what I have advanced againſt 

eternal 
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eternal uncauſed matter ; if a rational ſolution can he of. 
fered, perhaps the ground of ſtarting ſuch difficulties may 
for the future be removed, and the truth more readily 
embraced. The queſtion is; If zndifference as to the 
cc manner of exiſting is inconſiſtent with neceſſary xi. 
& fence, are not all the actions of a neceſſarily exiſting 
cc Being, what may be conſidered as the manner of his ex. 
cc iſtence, and therefore neceſſary?” This queſtion car. 
ries the greateſt difficulty with it, when conſidered with 
reſpect to the creation of the Univerſe, which is, as it 
were, the beginning of a new period in the eternity of 
God. for after creation, the work of Providence com- 
mences, and the conſtant ſuperintendence of all his crex- 
tures, which ſeems a new, ſcene of affairs to the Dry; 
ſo that we muſt either allow ſome change (with reſpel 
to action) in him, and therefore in the manner of his ex- 
iſtence; or if otherwiſe, his actions muſt be as nece/ſary a 
the manner of his exiſtence; and then we muſt admit of 
the conſequences of this phyſical neceſſity, which leave 
him @ Being whom we need not regard. To this I au. 
ſwer, firſt, That it hath been ſhewn above to ſatisfaCtion 
1 hope, That indifference as to the manner of exiſtence i 
inconſiſtent with neceſſity of exiſtence, or that the mannr if 
neceſſary exiſtence is itſelf neceſſary; as alſo, That the ali. 
ons of the Deity cannot proceed from a phyſical neceſſity; 
that would only make him a powerful, but ſurd Ben, 
(i. e. having power without intelligence) which is incot- 
ſiſtent with the neceſſity of infinite perfection. Now thele 
two points being proved true ſeparately, and independent 
of each other, the right method of going on in the in- 
veſtigation of the truth will be, to dra tbis corolla 
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from them joined together, That theſe actions of the 
Deity, becauſe not eternal, cannot be conſidered as the 
manner of his exiſtence ; and that, though free, they yet 
produce no change. in the manner of it. And if I had 
made this a conſequence from theſe two points, every one 
maſt have granted, that I proceeded according to the 
method of demonſtration, and that therefore the con- 
clufion itſelf was unexceptionable. It can never be al- 
lowed, that what may follow as a conſequence from a pro- 
polition proved, may be made an objection againſt it. 
Such a method would overturn all geometry. Inſtances 
of which I need not give. Dr. Barrow, after a De- 
orem of Euclid (16 El. 3.) ſays, Ex hac propeſiti tone pa- 
radoxa conſequuntur, & mirabilia bene multa. It would 
be hard to make one of theſe wonder ful conſequences an 
objection againſt the demonſtration from which it fol- 
lows. This is that caſe, in whith we know certainly 
that a thing is, but know not the manner how it is; 
and the preſent point is an inſtance of it. Tt is certain, 
that God doth not act from a phyſical neceſſity, and that 
the manner of his exiſtence is immutable ; whence it fol- 
lows that his actions, though free, do not change the man- 
ner of his exiſtence : this, I ſay, is certain; but the man- 
ner how it is exceeds our comprehenſion. And yet 
(with that humility which becomes us when we ſpeak of 
this infinite, wonderful, adorable Being] we may go n 
little farther in this point, and reaſon thus. 

If a rational mind is very finite, as ours is, it can have 
but one objec? under view at once, or one particular thing 
under the conſideration of the intelle& at a time; and 


it can therefore will but one thing to be done at once. 


This we can eaſily conceive from our own experience. 
But if the mind be 4% limited, os perfecter in kind, 
WG Da l which, 
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which, as not involving contradiction, T have liberty to 
ſuppoſe, it will be able, as ſuch, to have two objects under 
the conſideration of the underſtanding at once, and to 
will two diſtin& things to be performed at once: and 
its power, correſponding to its other perfections, will be 
able to perform both at once. And, withont mentioning 
other intermediate degrees, we may imagine the pro- 
greſſion to go on. Now, if we ſuppoſe the mind to be- 
come at laſt infinite, or all limits to be taken away from 
it, it muſt (as ſuch) have an infinite number of objects un- 
der the intuition of the intellect at once, or an infinite 
number of things all in view at a time; and this by the 
ſame kind of reaſon as a very finite mind can have but 
one; and be able to toill an infinite number of things al 
to be done at once; and its power being alſo infinite, 
or without limitation, it will be able to perform them 
all at the ſame time, without perplexity or diſorder (in- 
ſtances of which I hope have appeared, when the various, 
indeſinent, univerſal action of an immaterial Being upon 
all the parts of matter, in all places, and at all times, 
was ſhewn to be neceſſary to ſupport the material world. 
This, I ſay, it will be able to do gua infinite. Infinite per- 
fection directly implies this; and it would be abſurd to 
deny it, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner of it. 
The fr/t ſtep being duly weighed, let us next con- 
ſider this Infinite Mind as neceſſarily exiſting, and in that 
reſpect it muſt have had an infinite number of objects under 
the view of the intellect, not only once, but always. Ne. 
ceſſity of exiſtence doth not limit infinity of perfection, 
but heros that infinity neceſſary and eternal. It would not 
be having an infinite and neceſſary underſtanding, (i. e. 2 
neceſſarily infinite underſtanding) to be able to compre- 
heed « an infinity of things at once, and fer a little oni, 
$7 - and 
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and then to wink and relax: we muſt own that ſach an 
underſtanding muſt have had a comprehenſion of infinite 
things, (i. e. an infinite comprehenſion) neceſſarily and 
eternally. Thus then a neceſſarily infinite intellect muſt 
have had all objects neceſſarily and eternally in view, 
and under immediate proſpect. And this is the main 
point gained. This is infinite knowledge! And ſuch a 
Being muſt have had infinite knowledge by a phyſical, or 
natural neceſſity ; even thoſe who are leaſt attentive muſt 
ſee that the terms all along imply it. But mark, This 
is a phyfical neceſſity perfection, as it ought to be. To 
make the Being free here would be to make it imperfect : 
we might as well ſay, free to exi/t neceſſarily or not, as 
free to have infinite knowledge or not to have it. | 
The next thing to be conſidered is, that this Being 
having all things always and neceſſarily in view, muſt 
always and eternally will according to his infinite com- 
prehenſion of things; that is, mw/t will all things that 
are wie and beſt to be done. There is no getting free 
of this conſequence. If it can will at all it muſt will 
this way. To be capable of knowing and not capable of 
willing is not to be underſtood ; and to be capable of 
willing otherwiſe than what is w:/z/? and be/? contradicts 
that knowledge which is infinite. Infinite knowledge muſt 
direct the vill without the error. Here then is the origin 
of moral neceſſity, and that is really of freedom : for the 
Being is not determined to this conſtant and eternal act 
of willing, by a phyſical energy or power conſtantly act- 
ing, but from the knowledge of the eternal aptitudes 
and agreeableneſs of things to each cther; or in other 
words, from the intuition of the eternal relations of its 
own ideas, which are the archetypes of things. Indeed 
to will by a phyſical neceſſity, or by the determination 
Dd 2 and 
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and impulſe of an external phyſical cauſe, is, when nearly 
confidered, a direct contradiction; it is not to will, but 
to be involuntarily determined, the fame as to fay to will 
whether a thing wills or not, or to will againſt the will, 
Perhaps it may be faid, when the divine will is deter- 
mined from the conſideration of the eternal aptitudes of 
things, it is as neceſſarily determined, as if it were phyſi 
cally impelled, if that were poffible. But it is unſkilfulneſ 
to ſuppoſe this an objection. The great principle is once 
eſtabliſhed, viz. That the divine will is determined by 
the eternal reaſon and aptitudes of things, inſtead of be- 
ing phyſically impelled: and after that the more ftr 
and neceſſary this determination is, the more perfect the 
Deity muſt be allowed to be. Tt is this that makes him 
an amiable, an adorable Being, whoſe will and power are 
conſtantly, immutably, determined by the conſideration 
of what is 01ſe/? and be/?, inſtead of a ſurd Being with 
power, but without diſcerning or reaſon. Tt is the beauty 
of this neceſſity that it is as ſtrong as fate itſelf, with 
all the advantage of reaſon and goodneſs, This conſtant alt 
of willing proceeds from his knowledge; it is true; but 
as proceeding from knowledge, it is to be conſidered a 
determined by knowledge; and knowledge muſt be conſi- 
dered as having a priority of nature, though not of time. 
Hence the wonderful nature of the divine will, that it s 
both immutable, as proceeding from a neceſſary phyſical 
perfection; and yet infinitely rational, as being the iſſueoi 
infinite and true knowledge, or the knowledge of all truth, 
It is ſtrange to ſee men contend that the Deity is not free, 
becauſe he is neceſſarily rational, i mmutably good and wiſe; 
when a man is allowed ſtill the perfecter Being, the more 
fixedly and conſtantly his will is determined by reaſon and 
truth. Liberty, as I have ſaid before, con/i/ts in being 2 
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termined by moral motives (the more unerringly and con- 
ſtantly the better) in oppoſition to being phy/ically impelPd 
(which indeed takes away the act of willing, or any act, 
properly ſpeaking) and in /e{f-determination by the power 
of the will amidſt the indifference of phyſical circumſtances. 
And let it be here remembered that all this follows eaſily 
and without the trouble of ſuch a long deduction, when 
once it is ſhewn that there is a neceſſity of infinite per- 
fection, that is, of a Being infinitely perfect, which ap- 
pears from what has been ſaid above; for ſince all this is 
a perfection, it muſt be in that Being. And who, though 
ever ſo much engaged on the oppoſite fide, will venture 
expreſly to ſay that to be determined by maral motives is 
not a perfection? Or to be ſelf-determined by the power 
of the will, where phyſical circumſtances are indifferent, in 
order to effect a wiſe and good purpoſe, is not a perfection? 
But to go forward, if next we conſider the actions of 
this Being as exerted upon his creatures in conſequence of 
this eternal act of willing, they are (as in conſequence of 
that) guided by the abſolutely greateſt council and wiſdom, 
and therefore performed in the fitte/t time, manner, cir- 
cumſtances. But what is chiefly to the preſent purpoſe is, 
that though vaſt power is exerted, as in moving the hea- 
venly bodies, for inſtance, yet it is exerted without rug. 
gle, effort or contention of ſtrength, ſo to ſay. Eaſe and 
difficulty are not applicable to infinity of power : they are 
the marks of our limitation, but vaniſh here. That 
power would not be infinite, by which one thing were 
done ſmoothly, and another thing with rugged labour 
and toil, Let him who hath the term ¶ infinite power ] 
often in his mouth, conſider only the import of it. To 
perform is equally eaſy as Yo will to this Being, and that 
without a figure, but upon the foot of reaſon and argu- 
| Dd 3 ment, 
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ment. All this is ſtill implied in neceſſary infinity of per- 
feftion. And this at length will help us to conceive that 
even the actions of this Being no more change the man- 
ner of his exiſtence than his willing them, there being 
no emotion, ſtreſs or contention in performing the effect 
that might occaſion an alteration, Nor can they be con- 
ſidered as the manner of his exiſtence; ſince they are 
temporary, ſucceſſive (as in the motions of matter) and 

not neceſſary, as it mult be. 
We ſhall better conceive this, if we conſider why, and 
how, our manner of exiſtence is conſtantly changed; and 
this particular deſerves our attention. In ſhort, this hap- 
| pens in our bodies from motion, relative ſituation, and a 
conſtant flux of parts; from all which an immaterial Be- 
ing muſt be free. In our minds the manner of exiſtence 
is changed from a conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas, and the oc- 
curring of new objects, new deſires, and the willing new 
effefts to be produced. This happens from the finite- 
neſs of our minds. If we have any compaſs of thought, 
knowledge, ideas, will, it muſt be by the ſucceſſive ad- 
miſſion of new objects, into the mind. In an Infinite Mind 
it is quite the reverſe of this; all things muſt be always 
and eternally in view, whence no new object of deſire can 
happen, nor therefore change in the will (which is the 
great ſource of the change of the manner of exiſtence in 
our minds); and though the actions are performed in 
time, and commenſurately with the ſucceſſive exiſtente of 
creatures, yet this is without change of thought, motion, or 
any kind of alteration it is without calling the attention 
from other things, to apply it to that thing; or calling 
the power from other places to apply it in that place. 
This is a wonderful ſuperiority of nature; ſo far above 
eur way, that we are ſtruck with admiration at the 
thought : 
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thought : and yet the certainty of the concluſion * 
make one contemplate it with pleaſure. 

It was from theſe conſiderations that Bo#tius defines 
the eternity of God to be vitæ interminabilis tota ſimul 
& perfetta poſſeſſio (De conſol. phil. lib. 5. prof. 6.) for 
in a neceſſarily infinite intellect all things muſt be always 
and neceſſarily preſent ; from neceſſary infinity of know- 
ledge all the purpoſes of wiſdom and reaſon muſt be 
willed by one indeſment act no new object can offer to 
the underſtanding, no mutability can happen therefore 
to the will, nor therefore can there be any viſing or fall- 
ing of pleaſure and happineſs. And this is indeed inter- 
minabilis vite tota ſimul & perfecta poſſeſſio ; which co- 
incides with this, That the manner of neceſſary exiſtence 
is itſelf neceſſary, and neceſſarily the beſt. Quod (ſays this 
Philoſopher) ex collatione temporalium clarius liquet; nam 
quicquid vivit in tempore, id præ ſens a preterito in futu- 
rum procedit : nibilque ęſt in tempore conſtitutum, quod 
totum vitæ ſue ſpatium pariter poſſit amplecti. This is 
undeniably a mark of imperfection to live by change, ts 
loſe what is paſt, to want what is yet to come, and to place 
infinite happineſs in a ſucceſſion of things, though all 
8 pleaſant. If any ſtate were good, why ſhould it paſs ? If 
any thing will be pleaſant, why ſhould it not be preſent? 
= Why ſhould it be firſt in expeQation, a minute in en- 
joyment, and then in reflexion only? This, I ſay, is 
plainly a mark of imperfection; it is our own ſtate; and 
therefore to be denied concerning a Mind infinitely per- 
fect. If the Roman Cos ul. had gone into the ſceptical 
ways of thinking now faſhionable, he would not have 
left us ſuch a noble, ſuch a philoſophical, ſuch an exalted 
dea of the Divine Mind. See here Dr. CLARK E's De- 

monſtrat. Part. 1. Prop. 5. | 
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Lasſtly, To obviate the main thing objected: from al 
this we may ſee that when God created the Univerſe, 2 
there was no new object of knowledge preſented to his 
Intallacs, nor new deſire to his Will, ſo there was no wy 
difficulty ſtarted to his Power ; ſince, as was above ſhewn, 
to perform muſt be equally eaſy to neceſſary infinity of 
power, as to will the performance. The creation of x 
world, the ſuperintendence of his own works, the me- 
thods of Providence, and the whole ſcheme of procedure, 
eſpecially with reſpect to rational Beings, were no nl. 
ties to him, but what he had in view, familiar (if I may 
ſo ſay) from eternity. Let it be obſerved here (lf [ 
ſhould be forced to make unneceſſary repetitions) what 
I have ſhewn above to be the import of a neceſſarily infr 
nite Intellect. In a word, after we have once more con- 
ſidered that, if there be a neceſſity for any Being, it muſt 
be for infinite Being; and if there be a neceſſity for ay 
perfectian, it muſt be for infinite Perfection (it cannot be 
for infinite diminiſhed by any quantity, in either caſe): 
after this, I ſay, it would be a low, unphiloſophical pre- 
judice to think that God could be lonely, and without 

entertainment, before the exiſtence of his own effect, 
or put to any difficulty by them after they exiſted; that 
he could have bettered his condition by them, or that it 
would have been worſe without them, 

I cannot end this note, tho? already too long, without 
ſaying ſomething of the unſucceſſive exiftence of the Deity 
or of his unſucceſſiue eternity. This is an extremely me- 
taphyſical ſpeculation, and there hath been much contro 
verſy about it. What we may ſay ſafely in it will alſo be 
_ eaſily ſeen, I humbly conceive, from what goes befor 
There is certainly no ſucceſſion of ideas, deſires, uill i 


the infinite or neceſſary Mind; and therefore no changt d 
mutabilih 
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mutability in it. This follows when it is ſhewn that the 
manner of exiſtence of a neceſſarily exiſting mind muſt be 
itſelf neceſſary and immutable, of which I have given 
two different demonſtrative proofs above (No 6 and 7.) 
Thus there is really no actual ſucceſſion in the manner 
of God's exiſtence, that is, in his eternity, nay, not after 
the exiſtence of a material world. The changes and ſuc- 
ceſſions that then happen, happen to ſomething elſe not 
to HIM. And yet, ſince the fucceſſive or changing ex- 
;/tence of creatures is co- exiſting with the unſuccęſue and 
immutable exiſtence of the Deity, we may fee that this co- 

exiſtence might have been ages ſooner, or that the ane doth 
not exclude the other, nor is inconſiſtent with it, but as 
being infinitely greater, comprehends it. We ſee in an- 
other caſe, that tho all motion (a mark of finity, and it- 
ſelf ſucceſſive) is in ſpace, yet pace itſelf is immoueable. 
It is, as IL am apt to think, ſomething like this ſucceſſive 
and un ſiucceſſive exiſtence, both co-exiſting, which Ariſtotle 
means when he allows time to be within the mumuane li- 
mits, but not without them. Conlider his own words (loco 
ſupra citat.) xc - di i540 agilus; nwyoras* x ,( 3 
deu ꝙuα cuuelG- vn ig It 7 15 o didexlas 
071 87" sh, gr Nilas geichor capa. As if he had 
ſaid, There is an unſucceſſive eriſtence, wherever there 
are not changes and viciſſitudes by motion. Thus far 
then, I think, we may go with clearneſs, and underſtand 
what we fay. On the other hand, it is, I think, ſcarce 
intelligible, to-apply this fucceſſoeneſs or un ſucreſtueneſi 
(ſo to ſpeak) to time itſelf, or to eternity abſtractedly tak- 
en: theſe ſeem applicable onlyto Beings exiſting by them- 
ſelves: therefore they ſeem capable of no alteration or 
change in themſelves, abſtracting from the. Beings exiſt- 
n in them. If all created-Beings were takem away, all 
I poſſibi- 
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poſſibility of any mutation, or ſucceſſion of one thing to an. 
ether would appear to be alſo removed. Abſtract ſucceſ. 
fion in eternity is ſcarce to be underſtood. What is it 
that ſucceeds? One minute to another perhaps? ¶—ue- 
but unda ſupervenit undam.] But when we imagine this, 
we fancy that the minutes are things ſeparately exiſting, 
which keep on their own courſe, tho' there were no Be- 
ing at all exiſting. This is the common notion, and yet 
it is a manifeſt prejudice. Time is nothing but the ex- 
7/tence of created, ſucceſſive Beings and eternity the n. 
cefſary exiſtence of the Deity. Therefore if this neceſlary 
Being hath no change or ſucceſſion in his nature, his ex- 
iſtence muſt of courſe be unſucceſſive. 
Me ſeem to commit a double over- ſight in this caſe: 
firſt we find ſucceſſion in the neceſſary nature and ex- 
7/tence of the Deity himſelf, which is wrong, if the rea- 
ſoning above be concluſive: And then we aſcribe this ſuc- 
ceſſion to eternity, conſidered abſtractedly from the Eter- 
nal Being, and ſuppoſe it [——one knows not what] a 
thing ſubſiſting by itſelf, and flowing one minute after 
another. This is the work of pure imagination, and con- 
trary to the reality of things. Hence the common meta- 
phorical expreſſions, Time runs apace. Let us lay 
cc hold on the preſent minute :” and the like. The Philo- 
ſophers themſelves miſlead us by their z/{u/trations. They 
compare eternity to the motion of a pornt, running on for 
ever, and making a fraceleſt infinite line. Here the point 
is ſuppoſed a thing actuallh ſubſiſting, repreſenting the 
preſent minute, and then they aſcribe motion or ſucceſſion 
to it; that is they aſcribe motion to a mere non-entity, 
to illuſtrate to us a ſucceſſeve eternity. Hence all the per- 
plexities of a paſ? eternity, made up of finite ſucceſſiue 
parts : and hence the contradiction of a punctum frans; 
Fog though 
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though in this caſe a punctum ſtans is no more a contra 


diction than a punctum movens: for in truth the punctum 
is nothing at all, either to and ſtill or maue forward. 
As to the expreſſion nunc ſtans, by which ſome ſchool- men 
have choſen to deſcribe eternity; it certainly implies op- 
poſite ideas, if applied to our exiſtence, or if our manner 
of exiſtence be applied to the Deity. For then we make 
nunc] a relative term, which hath a reference to paſt 
and future. But this is a wrong application; and if once 
we allow an all- perfect Mind which hath an eternal, 
immutable, and infinite comprehenſion of all things, al- 
ways (and allow it we muſt) the diſtinction of pa/? and 
future vaniſhes with reſpect to ſuch a Mind; and the ex- 
preſſion numc ſtans will appear to have propriety. In a 
word, if we proceed ſtep by ſtep, as above, the eternity 
or exiſtence of the Deity will appear to be, Vitæ inter- 
minabilis tota ſimul & perfecta poſſeſſio, how much ſoe- 
ver this may have been reckoned a paradox hitherto. 

All this diffuſe reaſoning may (for the ſake of memory) 
be compriſed in two or three fentences. For, firſt, An 
infinitely perfect Mind muſt have a perfect comprehen- 
ſion of all things, always : and then, this Mind muſt al- 
ways will what is infinitely reaſonable, according to this 
infinite knowledge. From theſe two propoſitions it fol- 
lows, That there can be no ſucceſſion of ideas, nor 
change of will, in ſuch a MIND. And, laſtly, it muſt be 
as eaſy to Infinite Power to perform according to the rule 
of infinite reaſon as to will the performance; for ſuppoſ- 
ing difficulty denies infinity of power. And hence the ac- 
tions of ſuch a Being occaſion no change in the manner 
of his exiſtence; and yet, as directed by infinite reaſon, 
they cannot be p cally neceſſary. 


Thus 
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© This we are come to the ond of this 10 
ous Enquiry concerning the Immateriality of 
the human: ſoul, where the nature of the ſub. 

ject hath carried us through all the moſt. ab- 
feruſe and difficult points of natural Philoſa. 
The «whole is ſubmitted to the judgment 
of the Candid Reader, I any thing of in. 
portance hath been diſcovered, which may 

give a contrary turn to the preſent prevail 
ing ſceptical notions ; | this, with the variety 


and difficulty of the many things treated of, 
will, I hope, plead my excufe for ſuch mjtates 
as do not affect the main b tefign.. 
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| | A. . 
CTION, no ſuch power in matter, i, 2, 3, & 
ſegg. And though a real force be exerted, yet it is 

no action in matter, nor is matter active in exert- 
ing it, i. 10, 9, & /ſegg. See Matter. 
does not conſiſt only in the tranſition of the per- 
ceptive capacity, from one object to another, i. 306, 17. 
neceſſarily implies perception, i. 255, 4. | 

Actions moral, wherein the rectitude or obliquity of them 
conſiſts, i, 202, 33. Evil actions not chargeable upon God, 
though he ſupports our mechaniſm in the performance of 
them, i. 205, 34, 35. 

— material, in themſelves neither morally good nor e- 
vil, i, ibid, how far we are accountable for the conſe- 
quences of them, ibid. 

Adivity, no kind of activity conceivable without volition, 

and therefore incompatible with matter, 1. 186, 27, & 

ſegg. 5 ; | 

Activity, unconteſted properties of the human ſoul, i. 

Perceptivity, 0 1, 1. Poſitive powers, and require a principle 


then 


of individuality, i. 232, 7, 8. «> ſoul conſiſted of parts, 
e 
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then there muſt be as many different activities and percep- 
tivities, as parts in the ſoul, ibid. & ſegg. The abſurdities 

of ſuch a ſuppoſition, ibid. both defined, ibid. 248, 1, 
and what is meant by being active and perceptive, ibid. 

Activity, Perceptivity, properties of the ſoul in a ſtate of ſe- 

paration from the body, zbid. 250, 2, & ſegg. and that 
not only ſometimes, but always, i. 261, 7. proved, in a 
more mechanical way of reaſoning, that theſe powers can- 
not be ſeparated from acts, or that they ſubſiſt in bare 
potentiality, i, &, ibid. | 

ww the ideas, by which we know a Spirit to be a ſub- 
ſtance. See ii. 257, 8. and i. 322, 22. The difference be- 
twixt the activity and perceptivity of human ſouls, and 
that of brutes, i, 347, 27. And whether theſe properties 
are not as inſeparable to them, as to human fouls, if th 
ſurvive the diſſolution of their bodies, ibid. 6. ibid. why 

theſe powers are qualified, and kept under in fleep, 1. 

101, 13. | 
ether. See Newton. 

Air, its wonderful elaſticity ; neceſſarily infers an immaterial 
mover, i. 89, 4. See e, /, g, ibid. Its compreſſion and ex- 
panſion, ibid. promotes fermentations, i, 223, e. 

Alexander the Great, a dream of his, when his friend Pto- 
lomy was wounded with a poiſoned dart, mentioned in 
this place to ſhew that the foul would not impoſe upon 1t 
ſelf as a reality then, what muſt appear an impoſſibility to 
it, at all other times, ii. 63, 18. 

Animalcula, that there are ſuch pre-exiſting, in the ſemen, 
not to be more doubted of, than the circulation of the 
blood, i, 198, 32. See ibid. 214, 38, 4. 

Animals, could not have a progreſſive motion, if matter were 
not reſiſting, 1, 66, 23, 24. How wiſely tied to earth by 
the conſtant impulſe of gravitation, i. 71, 25. What ſhare 
2 have in producing motions, i. 175, 24. See 2, 
751. . 

the ſpecifick difference betwixt animals rational and 
irrational, i. 177, 2. n 

the origin and rudiments of every animal one coeval 
ſyſtem, i, 198, 32, v. 1 id. 

how different in their firſt ſtamina and various ſtages, 

from what they are in their laſt perfection, i, 371, 5» 
g. ibid. , 

— irrational. See Brutes, 


Animal 
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Animal life, wherein it conſiſts, i. 119, 12. See Body Hu- 
man. 

Animal ſpirits, matter, but very ſubtil, and in a very ſmall 
quantity, i. 163, 22. Though they be the parts firſt 
moved, yet all the force is not imprefſed on them, but an 
immaterial Power is exerted in ſubordination to the will, 
or co-operates with it, ibid. the only matter of the body, 
ſubjected to the command of the ſoul, and the {ole in- 
ſtruments and miniſters of the will in ſpontaneous motion, 
1, 401,13. Their conſtant action on the ſenſory, neceſſary 
to keep the impreſſions on it, patent, and open, when 
2 are awake, ibid. Employed to other purpoſes in ſleep. 
204d. 

not the cauſe of dreaming, ii. 28. nor can their 
flowing into the traces of the ſenſory, produce any diſ- 
courſe or reaſoning, that we did not hold, when waking, 
ii, 84, 26, 27. 9 | l 

Annihilation. See Subſtance. | 

Antony, Mark, a ſtrange notion in his army for digging up 
ſtones, occaſioned, as tis ſaid, by eating of a certain herb. 
See Plutarch. 

Ariſtotle, though not explicit as to the materiality of the 
ſoul, yet no atheiſt, ii. 1, 1, a, 6, ibid. Explains ſeveral 
concomitant circumſtances of dreams, ii. 21. J, m, u, ibid. 

| His reaſons why our dreams are not ſent by God, ii. 179. 
J. his mechanical ſolution of dreams confuted, ii, 202, 
56, fo, g, ibid. His ſubſtantial forms, empty ſounds, ii, 
324, 0. | | 

ſays ſome people never dream, 11. 103, 33. nor 
people come to years, immediately after eating ; this a- 
nimadverted upon, ibid. See e, g, ibid. His reaſon why 
extatic perſons ſee what others do not, ii, 129, 30, o. 

Aſtyages, his dream, ii. 188. 

Atheiſt, his cauſe reduced to a miſerable dilemma, 1. 60, 22. 
the ſhorteſt way to deal with him, is to examine the na- 
ture of matter, and ſhew its inactivity, i. 79, 1. Why he 

. ſeeks the leaſt direct, and moſt remote proof, for the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, i. 239, 11. How inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, 1. 257, 2. 

the contradictions and abſurdities all atheiſts, and 

modern ſceptics, fall into from their principles, ibid. & 

ſegg. Sceptical principles take away all difference betwixt 
Pp = EY truth 
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truth and falſhood, and introduce an univerſal defect of 
reafon in philoſophy, i. 413, 16. See Sceptichs. | 

Atoms, ſmall atoms can never afford ſo much ſcope for other 
matter to act upon them, as large ones, if there was not 
an impulſe ab extra, i. 111, 10. See Epicureans, Democri- 

tus, Lucretius. 

Autraction, no natural power in matter, bnt an impulſe a 
extra, i. 19, 14, 15, 16. The affinity betwixt the attrac- 
tion of gravitation and coheſion is ſuch, that the diſtinction 
ſeems to be but nominal; and tis equally abſurd to ſolve 
the one more than the other mechanically, i, 44. See 
Gravity, and the note @ on i, 139, 17. Where the attrac- 
tion of gravitation and coheſion is illuſtrated by exam- 


es. 
. attraction of cohefion in matter, demonſtrates pal- 
pably the inceſſant agency of God, on the whole ſyſtem, i. 
106, 7, 8, & ſegg. and notes, ibid. May be more intenſe 
in the matter of our bodies in a future ſtate, i, 292, 4. 
what effect this may have on our bodies, ibid. 
Auguſtys, Cicero's dream of him. See Cicero. 


B. 

E ING, in general. See Wee 

ſupreme, See God. 

Berkley, — his ſcheme againſt the exiſtence of matter, 
and a material world, examined and ſhewn to be incon- 
cluſive. | 

— 1, His principle, ii. 235, 1. Led into it, by the ap- 
pearance of dreaming, ibid. Inconſiſtent to think this 
appearance can afford us any ground of doubt, 76:4. 4. 
See below 8 on the margin. In conſidering this ſcheme, 
our author firſt ſnews, that the natures or eſſences of things 
are altogether diffefent from their exiſtence; and that 
though we can demonſtrate ſeveral eternal ruths concern- 
ing the firſt, yet we cannot do ſo concerning the ſecond, 
ii. 240, 2, 3. notes, ibid. Hence matter, the ſoul of man, 

and finite immaterial beings, are only beings poſſible and 
contingent, ii. 243, 3. For which reaſon their exiſtence is 
not capable of abſolute demonſtration, and tis rd to 
require it, and why ? ii. 245, 4, 5. 

2. And fince the exiſtence of matter is poſſible, and 
implies no contradiction, it will be impoſſible for any man 
to demonſtrate the non-exiſtence of it, ii. 246, 6, * 

ews 
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ſhews, at the ſame time, the abſurdity of the Dean's 
ſcheme, ibid. Remarks on the nature of his undertaking, 
whereby it is ſhewn, that his very deſign, oppoſes and de- 
feats itſelf, ii. 248, 7. 
The great argument why he pretends to demonſtrate the 
exiſtence of material ſubſtance impoſſible, will equally ſhew 
{piritual ſubſtance (the Deity not excepted) to be a con- 
tradition in terms, ii. 257, 8. i, &, ibid. A hard dilemma 
on his ſcheme, ii. 261, 9. his boaſt of victory, over a- 
theiſts and ſceptics, ridiculous, ii. 262, 10, 11. | 

—— — 3. His demonſtration contained in three queries, ii. 
294, 12. | 
He firſt, videlicet, What are the forementioned objects 
(viz. mountains, houſes, rivers) but the things we per- 
„ ceive by ſenſe ? anſwered, ibid. 

—— 4. His ſecond, © And what, I pray you, do we 

-<© perceive beſides our own ideas and ſenſations ? *” ſhewn 
to be a begging of the argument, 11. 268, 13. And that 
this argument makes the Deity, not being perceived, ei- 
ther not to be, or to be but a very perception, in the 
mind of man, ii. 269, 14. | | 

——— 5. The laſt is, And is it not plainly repugnant, 
<< that any of theſe (ideas) or any combination of them, 
% ſhould exiſt unperceived ? ” ſtill. a begging the queſ- 
tion, and all ends in a childiſh ſophiſm, u..271, 15. Be- 
ing perceived does not conſtitute the exiſtence of matter, 
ibid. o. 

6. His doubting of the certainty of mathematical 
knowledge, weakens his ſcheme, ii, 275, 16. p, ibid. His 
conceſſions, ibid. In anſwer to which it is proved, that 
matter is not only poſſible, but that there is all the evi- 
dence for the exiſtence of it, that the nature of things 
can admit of. Firſt, becauſe man could not have had any 
idea of it at all, if it had not been poſlible, ii. 277, 17, 
r, 8, ibid. _ Secondly, by ſhewing that diviſibility, figure, 
ſolidity, quantity, Sc. are properties that infer the actual 
exiſtence of matter, ii. 282, 18 % 21. 

7. Tis objected, that God could have excited in 
ſeparate ſpirits, the ideas of thoſe properties of a ſub- 
ſtance, which never exiſted, ii, 287, 21. Such a notion 
ſhewn to be inconſiſtent, and leads to all manner of vice, 
and downright atheiſm, ii, ibid. 288, 22, u, ibid. 
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The evidence for the exiſtence of matter ſummed up, ii. 
292, 23, X, ibid, 

wm—— 8. With regard to the cauſe of doubting, in No x, 
viz. that we have no certain mark to know whether 
we are awake or aſleep, tis ſhewn, that ſelf- conſciouſneſs 
1s a certain mark whereby to diſtinguiſh theſe two ſtates, 
ii. 295, 24. See @. ibid. f 
The great difficulty pretended, wiz. how can we he ſure 
that any thing exiſts ? conſidered further, ii. 299, 25. 
Some obſervations on doubting, among which tis ſhewn, 
that even ſo great a man as Des Cartes, was not able, with 
his utmoſt efforts, to doubt ſeriouſly of every thing, ii. 
304, 26. See Doubting. 

m— 9. Exceptions againſt the reaſoning in ſome of the 
preceding paraphraphs, removed, ii. 304, c. ibid. 
Bernouelli, confounds mechanical compoſition and reſolution 
of forces, with arithmetical addition and ſubtraction of 
them, i. 57, u. Aſſerts that it is impoſſible that the leaſt 
particle of fluids, or ſolids, are perfectly hard, i. 116, . 

confuted, ibid. | 

Blood. See Circulation. 

Body, in general. See Matter. 

human, the difference betwixt the mechaniſm of it, 
and that of hnman invention, 1, 141, 18. The goodneſs 
and wiſdom of God manifeſted in this difference, ibid. 

There are two diſtin immaterial beings which produce 
motion in the matter of a human body, vix. the princi- 

le of ſpontaneous motion, (which ſee) and the other be- 
ing, which is the cauſe and power in circulation, reſpira- 
tion. See God, Motion mechanical. 

indiſpoſition of, impedes the activity and perceptivity 
of the ſoul, i. 261, 7, 8. notes, ibid. May be an imped- 
ing cauſe of theſe powers, but not-a promoting cauſe, i. 
272, K. 

The diſadvantages of the preſent conſtitution of our bo- 
dies, compared with the advantages they poſſibly may 
have, in a future ſtate, i. 283, 12, & egg. 

— may be all over one common ſenſory to the ſoul, i. 
295, 15, . Limits and confines the perceptions of the ſoul 
with regard to external objects, but no way effects them, 
ibid, * 

— the mutual action of body and ſoul on each other. 
Set Spirit, Why it ſhould be longer weak than the — 
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of all other animals, i, 376, 7. Its decay does not infer 
that of the ſoul, 1. 379, 8. Inſtances from Cicero, and 
others, quoted, to ſhew the greateſt ſtrength of ſoul, un- 
der the greateſt weakneſs of body in old age, i. 379, 8. 
and notes, ibid. Its diſorder very reconcileable with the 


immateriality of the ſoul, i. 382, 85 t, ibid. See i, 385, 
0 


10, 11, & /ſzqg. Particularly ſet forth, and illuſtrated by 
the example of a clock or watch, 1. 413, 16, 17, notes; 
ibid. Its putrefaction no argument of the diſſolution of the 
ſoul, 1. 426, 8. 

—— always in contact with ſomething or other; and yet we 
are rarely percipient of this, but by the particular a& of 
the will, i. 430, 22, g. ibid. its indiſpoſition not the 
cauſe of dreaming, c. See Dreaming, at the figure 6 on 
the margin. See Union, Organs. - 

Bodies heavy. See Gravity. 

elaſtic, See Elaſticity. 

—— = unelaſtic, in their congreſs, have their direction 
changed, without any new force added to them, i. 15, e. 
The ratio of their velocities, after the congreſs, i. 110. 

Boetius, his excellent definition of the eternity of God, ii. 


07. 4 

Ball, his miſtaken notion of gravity, and bodies tending 
to the earth, i. 23, g. Is wrong in the calculation of the 
force of the muſcle of the heart. See Keil. 

gives us a view of various ſcenes of the circulation 

of the blood. See Circulation, quoted on the animal ſpi- 

rits, i. 163, 22, , 1. The firſt who diſcovered that the 

force exerted within the body, enormouſly exceeds the 

weight without, 1. 166, 23. His reaſon why a man cannot 

hold out his arm for an hour together, without trembling, 
i. 303, p. Calls the brain Regia anime, i. 408. 

Brain. See Senſory. 75 

Brutes, though percipient, and even active in willing mo- 
tion, why they can't be called thinking creatures, 1. 189, 
28. Theip ſouls immaterial, i. 210, 36. Vet it will not fol- 
low, from hence, that they have equal powers or privi- 
leges with human ſouls, i. 211, 37, 38. The ſpecific dif- 
ference betwixt them, argues a different deſign of the au- 
thor of them, ibid. See a, ibid. See alſo i. 376, 7. 

—— the ſame reaſons, which add the ſanction of demon- 
ſtration to the immortality of human ſouls, are not com- 
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petent to them, i. 239, 11. what theſe reaſons are, ibid. 

and þ, ibid. | 

The difference betwixt them more particularly ſhewn, ib. 
whether if their ſouls ſurvive the diſſolution of their bo- 
dies, they will be as much active and percipient as the 
ſouls of men? i. 347, 27, b, ibid. their ſpecific perfec- 
tions finiſhed all at once, 1. 376, 7. | 

Brutes, their perceptivity in ſleep may be ſubje& to illu- 
_ from ſeparate ſpirits, not improbable, u. 177, 48, 
. ibid. | 

Brutus, his viſion. See Plutarch. 

Burnet Dr. Thomas, makes every living creature to have an 
immaterial principle, i. 246, in the notes. his conjecture 
about the diſpoſal of them after death, ibid. 


C. 
AL IGUL A, his dream, ii. 182. 
Cartes Des, his mechanical ſolution of gravity, 1, 

33, 1. his acceptation of the term idea, ii. 260, &, cuts off 
the chief pretence he had for doubting, ii, 299, 25. was 
not able, with his utmoſt efforts, to doubt $riouſly of e- 
very thing, 1i. 304, 26. 

Cartefians, their notion that the ſame quantity of motion 
* or is preſerved in the univerſe, confuted, i. 84, 
3, d, ibid. | 

their wrong method of proving the exiſtence of 

the Deity, ii. 340, in the notes, | 

Caſſius, his Epicurean ſolution of Brutus's viſion, 11. 133, 
40, r. | 

Cato. See Cicero. 

Cauſe. See Effet. 

Celerity, different celerities prove the reſiſtance of matter, 4 
. | 

Chance, See Neceſſity, Epicureans, Lucretius. 5 

Cicero, his book of old age quoted, to ſhew the ſtrength of 

ſoul in ſome perſons, under the greateſt weakneſs of bo- 
dy, i. 379, 8. notes, ibid. 

—— wrote his book De Divinatione on purpoſe to ſhew 
that ſpirits are not the cauſe of dreaming, but that it is 
the work of the ſoul itſelf, ii. 47, 13. 

a remarkable dream of his, ibid. a familiar reaſon- 

ing on the particulars of this dream, which proves that it 

could not be the work of the ſoul, but of ſome external, 
| im- 
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immaterial, intelligent agent, ii, 50, 14, & /eqgg. The 
motive which ſeemed to have hindered him from owning 
that ſeparate intelligent beings excite our viſions in ſleep, 
and which is ſtill a motive with moſt men, not juſtifiabie 
in good philoſophy, ii. 66, 19. In the ſecond book De 
Legibus, he contradicts all that he had advanced in his 
treatiſe De Divinatione, ii. 69, 20. takes notice of Alex- 
ander the Great's dream, and owns that it might have 
appeared a reality to Alexander, ii. 63, 18. his miſtaken 
account of Alexander's viſion, ibid. 

Circulation of the blood, not an effe& of a mechanical cauſe, 
but of the immediate agency of God, 1. 134, 16. &, ibid. 
an objection againſt this account of the circulation obvi- 
ated, i. 139, 17, a, ibid, See Mechanical Motion, Me- 
chani ſin. ? 

— and reſpiration, and all other motions mechanical 
of the body, why more regular, when we are aſleep, than 
awake, ii. 6, 2. ; 

not the cauſe of theſe motions on the ſenſory we 
perceive in ſleep, ii. 80, 25, 26. 

Clark, Dr. Samuel, his arguments againſt Collins, to prove 
that gravity is not the effect of material impulſe, i. 38, 
in the notes. quotes Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia for con- 
firming his arguments, i. 39, ibid. of the ſame opinion 
vith our author, with regard to the natural powers of 
TY and its conſequences, i. 98, in the notes. 100, 
4 178, 25. F 

: the firſt who inſiſted on the conſequences of the 

vis inertiæ of matter, i, 146, in the notes. His reaſon 

why matter can never become a thinking ſubſtance, 1, 

367% ©. | 

Claudius App. See Cicero. 

Chck, That by which either goes muſt be the action of an 

Watch, Tn ſubſtance on matter, i. 315, 20. See 
1, 368, e, and 384. See Gravity, Elaſticity, a compariſon 
drawn betwix? them, and the human body, by confider- 
ing the ſouls, or movers, in both, 1. 417, 17. * 

Coal, the ſoul in fleep compared to a live coal under aſhes, 

314 | 


i, . 
Cohefion. See Attraction. 


Cold, abſurdly ſuppoſed, by Hobbes, to be the occaſion of 


fearful dreams. See Hobbes. | | 
Collins. See Clark: | ' 
| Com- 
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Compreſſion of air. See Air. 
Conatus, Hop ſuch quality or power in matter to change 


Tendency, \ its preſent ſtate, ſubſiſting jointly with reſiſtance, 
i, 19, 14, /, ibid. To ſuppoſe two contrary tendencies 
lanted in matter at once, is a notion deſtructive of itſelf, 
1. 21, 15. All the tendencies to motion obſervable about 
matter, are not powers reſiding in it, but impulſes ab ex- 
tra, See Matter, 3, on the margin. 

Congreſs of bodies, proves that matter in motion reſiſts all 
change of direction, i. 14, 11. 

Conſciouſneſs, inſeparable from the ſoul even in fleep, i. 330, 
23, & ſegg. See Soul. 
The very notion of conſciouſneſs proves that the ſoul is 
not the cauſe of thoſe ſcenes we ſee in ſleep, ii, 17, 6, 
Conſciouſneſs in that ſtate a pledge of immortality, ii. 171. 
A certain mark to know whether we are awake or aſleep, 
ii. 295, 24, a, ibid. 

Copper. See Jron. 

Creator. 'See - a 8 
rus, two pithy arguments in his dying ſpeech, for the 

ns of the foul, 1. 253. 2 BOY 


D. | 
E ATH, not the end of being, more than the change 

D of figure, or poſition in matter, is the end or annihi- 
lation of matter, i, 224, 3. 

Democritus, his account of dreaming. See Dreaming, 1, on 
the margin, Lucretius, Epicurus. ' 

Derham, will have gravity congenial to matter, and imprint- 
ed on it by the Creator's fiat at the creation, i. 27, 17, h, 
ibid. Quoted on the circulation of the blood, i. 137, z. 

Dion, his viſion. See Plutarch. 

Diviſibility, ſuch an affection of matter, as ſhews it cannot 
be a living, thinking ſubſtance, i. 227, 6, & ſegg. And 
on the other hand, that ſpiritual ſubſtance, becauſe think- 

ing, cannot have parts, ibid. An inſeparable characteriſtic 
of matter, ii, 348, 9. notes, ibid. 

Deoubting, a man muſt believe ſomething, or frame ſomething 
thing to be believed, i. 361, 3, 6, ibid. Should be as cau- 
tious in doubting, as dogmatizing, ibid. other obſerva- 
tions on doubting, See Berkley, 8, on the margin. 

Dreaming, phænomenon of, ſhewn from the inertia of 
matter, not to be the effect of mechaniſm, but of 
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a living deſigning cauſe. Opinions of ſeveral authors 
on the nature of this phænomenon, and the method 
propoſed in treating the ſubject, ii. 1, 1. The ra- 
tionale of this phænomenon in general, ii, 2, c, d, ibid. 
Several reaſons that prove the ſoul cannot be the cauſe and 
origin of this appearance, ii. 10, 3, to 7, notes, ibid. 
Particularly, becaufe moſt of thoſe repreſentations exhi- 
bited to the ſoul in ſleep, are obtruded upon it involunta- 
rily, ii. 12, 4, 5. And that many of thoſe ſcenes are a- 
bove the power and workmanſhip of the ſoul itſelf, fo 
that it could not produce them though it were willing, 
11. 17, 6. h, ibid, A living intelligent agent external to 
the ſoul, or ſeparate ſpirits maſt be the cauſe of this ap- 
pearance, ii, 23, 7, to Ne 12, notes, bid. 


Dreaming, 2. But it is objected, that the ſoul itſelf is the 


productive cauſe of all that we ſee in ſleep, and that from 
the change that happens to the memory during ſleep, we 
may remember all the ſcenes of our ſleeping imagination, 
and yet have no memory of the ſoul's exerting an act of 
the will to imagine thoſe ſcenes, juſt as in ſome diſorders 
of the brain, the memory 1s entirely loſt, as to certain paſt 
actions, and yet preſerved as to others, ii, 45,12. A great 
difference ſhewn betwixt theſe two caſes, ibid. But for e- 
{tabliſhing this concluſion, that the viſions, or Parracuate, 
offered to the ſoul in dreams, are not the work of the foul 
itſelf, and that the objection which ſuppoſes the contrary, 
cannot be urged a ſecond time : a particular example is 
taken, and familiarly reaſoned upon, ii. 47, 13, & /egg. 
The argument (before- mentioned) that the 
ſoul _ not impole on itſelf, more fully explained, and 
a further reaſon given why it is impoſſible, ii. 59, 17. A- 
nother circumſtance, plainly ſnewing that the ſoul cannot 
contrive thoſe things for itſelf, which we ſee and hear in 
dreams, 11. 63, 18. 
8 4. Againſt the reaſoning in Ne 7, above, wiz. That 
dreaming ot be the effect of mechaniſm, or any cauſe 
working mechanically ; an objection is offered, that 
touches on every hint than can give a remote degree of 
probability to the mechanical ſolution of dreams, ii. 


. 


To the particulars of this objection tis anſwered, 1. That 

all dreams muſt be mechanical, or immechanical, without 

any medium, ii, 72, 22. See below 5, on the 32 
2. 
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2. That the union of ſoul and body's which, in the ob. 
jection, is inſinuated to be the cauſe of dreams, only ren. 
ders them poſſible, ii. 76, 23. The fame illuſtrated by the 
familiar compariſon of a bell and cord, ibid. as to that 
part of the objection, which ſuppoſes that dreaming may 
proceed from the motions of the ſenſory on the ſoul, or 
that the circulation of the blood, or flowing of the ani- 
mal ſpirits into thoſe traces, could produce reaſoning or 
diſcourſe, ſhewn to be demonſtratively falſe, ii, 78, 25, 26. 
If the hypotheſis in the objection was true, our dreams 
would have quite other circumſtances, and qualifications, 
than they have, ii. 84, 26, 27. The confuſion and incohe- 
rence of our dreams, ſhewn rather to diſprove than favour 
this mechanical ſolution of them, 11, 89, 28. 
Dreaming, 5. The concluſion eſtabliſhed, Ne 11. brought 
out in another method by a clear and ſhort argument, ii, 
2, 29. | 
Tkis * not new, but received by poets, philoſo- 
phers, and others, in the earlieſt ages, ii, 84, 32, 33. 
6. The caſe of ſome people's never dreaming, 
conſidered, ii. 103, 33, 34, notes, ibid. 
But there are more material objections againſt the conclu- 
ſion above eſtabliſhed, ii. 114, 35. Some neceſſary ob- 
ſervations on them in general, ibid. and 36. | 
—— 1, That ſince many bodily diſtempers are accompa- 
nied with ſtrange contradictory ſcenes of viſion, even when 
we are awake, they ſeem rather to proceed from a diſor- 
der of the brain, than to be excited by immaterial agents, 
The ſame conſidered, and anſwered, ii. 123, 37, to 43, 
notes, ibid, 

—— 2. That theſe ſpirits muſt be ignorant, weak, &c. 
otherwiſe our dreams would not be ſo trifling and incon- 
ſiſtent. In anſwer to this, it is ſhewn, that their power 
over; and knowledge of, our conſtitution is ſurpriſingly 
great, ii. 153, 43, 44, notes, ibid. That theſe ſcenes, re- 
preſented to us in ſleep, are only inconliſtent, when con- 
ſidered with reſpect to objects that really exiſt, but not ab- 
ſolutely contradictory; and that this phænomenon is ſo 
far from depreſſing the perfection of the ſoul, that it ſhews 
the contrary, ii. 163, 45, 46. And laſtly, how far the 
indiſpoſition of the body may render theſe ſcenes wild and 
incoherent, ii. 173, 47. | 


—— 3. The point of ſuppoſing that ſuch beings ſuggeſt 
© Ima- 


imaginary ſcenes to brute animals, conſidered, ii. 177, 
48, J, ibid. | 
— 4, The laſt objection is, that our dreams are no more 
than the thoughts and buſineſs of the day recurring, an- 
ſwered, ii. 180, 49, 50. 

Dreaming, 7. Follows the ſolution of this appearance, given 
by thoſe who taught the materiality of ſouls. _ þ 
The abſurdity of Lucretius's ſolution, ii, 186, 51, 52, 
notes, ibid. D. 75S | 
Others, to avoid his abſurdities, have ſought the ſolu- 
tion of dreams from the mechaniſm of the body only : 
this ſhewn to be unſatisfactory, ii, 197, 53, 54, 55, notes, 
zbid. | | 
One circumſtance of our dreams, (viz. That things are 
repreſented to us as not new, which yet, when we awake, 
we know to be new) of which examples are given, and 
reaſoned upon, ſhews they cannot quadrate with a mecha- 
nical ſolution, nor be the work of the ſoul itſelf, ii. 206, 
50, & /eqq- p | | 
Objections a our author's ſolution, (wiz. That it 
makes dreams mere inchantment, and roſicruſian work) 
anſwered at large, ii. 2 10, 4. 

The chief cauſes that make men ſceptical, with regard to 

the exiſtence of ſeparate ſpirits, and their power, 11, 232, 
62. See Sleep. | | 


E. | 
1 what, ii. 258, 4, ibid, Dean Berkley's 
ſcheme ends in it, zbid. 5 8 

Effe, that it ſhould be perfecter, either in kind or degree, 
than its cauſe, impoſſible, i, 357, 2. an objection drawn 
from the work of an artiſt, ſurpaſſing his own ſkill and 

idea, anſwered, i. 360, 4. | 

Efluvia, of electric and magnetic bodies. See Electricity, 
Magnet. | | | 

Elaftic fluid. See Fluid. 

Elaſticity, 8 inherent in matter, but a force im- 
preſſed on it, ab extra. See Matter, 3, on the margin. 
One of the moſt wonderful ways of exciting loſt motion, 
1. 84, $1." | 

— of air, what, i. 89, 4. See. Air. 

Electricity, immaterial power exerted, i. 50, in the notes. 

Ephialtes. See Incubus. 


Epicu- 
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Fpicureans, a fundamental error in their philoſophy, by giy. 
ing matter a power of changing its own direction, i, 15, 
e. and making gravity and motion eſſential to matter, i. 
32, i. Suppoſe matter eternal, i, 62. and make their atoms 
infrangible to all power. See Lucretius. 

Eſfjence, what, i. 322, 22, r, ibid. See alſo i. 341, 25. 

of things, altogether different from their exiſtence, 

it. 240, 2, 3, notes, ibid. 

Eternity, definition of, ii. 407. See Exiſtence. | 

Exiſtence, neceſſary, what, ii, 333. What is ſelf-exiſtent muſt 
be neceſſarily exiſting, and independent, ii. 334, 4, d. 
ibid. The manner of neceſſary exiſtence proved to be itſelf 
neceſſary, ii. 344, 6, 7. The neceſſity of it has as much 
relation to place as time, ii. 349, e. Of the unſucceſlive 
exiſtence of the Deity, ii. 399,  _. | 
Exiſtence of material ſubſtance without the mind. See 

_ Berkley. | 

Expanſion of air. See Air. | 

Extenſion of matter. See Matter, 12, on the margin, and 
Berkley, 6, 7, on the margin. See Solidity. 

Tye, its wonderful fabrick, and how much it performs in 
the performance of a certain optical problem, i. 269, o. 


. F. 
F ANCY. See Imagination. 
Faſting, cannot be the cauſe of deluſory ſcenes in 

dreaming, ii. 29, 5. 

Fermentation of liquors mixt together, the effect of immate- 
rial power immediately impreſſed, i. 250, 2, a, ibid. 

Figure, of matter, infers a cauſe that figured it. See Mat. 
ter, 12, on the margin, and Berk/ey, 6, 7, on the margin. 

Fluid, elaſtic, not the cauſe of gravitation, i. 27, 17. Sir 
Iſaac Newton's queries, with reſpect to this medium, can- 
vaſſed, and anſwered, 5, i, &, ibid. 8 

—— peccant, not the cauſe of dreaming. See Faſting. 

Force. See Moment. | 

—— centrifugal, centripetal, what, i. 101, 6. See Ged, 1, 
on the margin. | 

Forgetfulneſs. See Memory. 

Freedom. See Liberty. 

Frog, its various ſhapes before perfection. See Animas. 
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OD, 1. An immaterial being, and the conſtant and 


ſole mover in all the inanimate, and unvegetating 

ts of matter, i, 79, 1, 2, to 12, notes, ibid. 
'The ſame no leſs powerfully preſent in all the ſpontane- 
ous motions of animals, which, except as to the will, and 
ſpontaneity, and a ſmall force impreſſed on a very ſmall 
part of the matter of the body, are immediately effected 
by him, i, 119, 12, to 25, notes, ibid. hence that wonderful 
ſcene of providence, diſplay'd in every thing in the uni- 
verſe, to which we can turn our eyes, or thoughts, 1. 178, 
25, 26. . | 
E. 2. cannot be ſuppoſed to make a ſolid extended ſub- 
ſtance, while it remains ſuch, to become life, ſenſe, and 
motion, i. 186, 27, to 31. See 4, below. To ſuppoſe 
that he muſt hinder all injuſtice and wickedneſs, amounts 
to as much as that he ſhould not have made a free, or 
thinking being at all, i. 202, 33, y, ibid. Supports the 
mechaniſm of our bodies, when we commit evil actions, 
and that unblameably, i. 205, 34, 35, x, ibid. Whether 
he will annihilate the ſouls of irrational animals at death, 
1. 211, 37, 38. His will the ſole cauſe of all the tenden- 
cies in matter, and of the preſervation of a material ſub- 
ſtance in its exiſtence, and manner of exiſtence, 1. 229, 2, 
b, e, d, ibid. | 
—— 3. The great diſtinction he has made betwixt human 
and brute ſouls, both in a ſtate of union, and as to im- 
mortality, i. 239, 11, , ibid. His power. not perplexed, 
or exhauſted, by being ſubſervient to our will, or to the 
ſpontaneity of all living creatures, in all places, and at all 
times, i. 283, 12. May very conceivably give us ſuch bo- 
dies, 'in an after ſtate, as ſhall be exempted from all the 
train of evils that attend us in our preſent conſtitution, i. 
287,13. And make us as eaſy and free in them, as ſpirits 
- diſengaged rom material ſubſtance, i. 292, 14. From the 
variety ſhewn in diſpoſing the ſenſes in the ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals, we may ſee, that he was not ftraitned in ways, 
to make them perceive external things, i. 295, 15, 0. ib. 
4. His power, in doing an infinity of actions all at once, 
and in all places, made more intelligible to us, by con- 
ſidering, that our own ſouls, in a ſeparate ſlate, are inceſ- 
ſantly active, i. 311. See Soul, 5, and 7, on the margin. 
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INDEX. 
his great goodneſs in condeſcending to be ſubſervient to 
. the will and ſpontaneity of his creatures, i. 311, 18. Tis 
- "abſurd to ſuppoſe, that he can ſuperadd a property to a 
ſubſtance incapable of receiving it, i, 366, 4. Deals more 
rationally with rational beings, 1. 376, 7. His power and 
goodneſs manifeſted in the mechaniſm of our bodies, i. 

417, f. See ii, 23, 7. As his intervention is neceſſary 
for maintaining the union of ſoul and body, it is as nece\- 
fary for ſeparating them, i. 421, 18, g, ibid. 

God, 5. He, or ſpirits ſeparate, muſt be the cauſe of the 
phznomenon of dreaming. See Dreaming, 5, on the 
margin. Limits the power of thoſe beings who are the cauſe 
of dreaming, ii, 228, 61. His neceſſary exiſtence a con- 

uence of the argument, ſhewing that matter does not 

exiſt neceſſarily, ii, 332, 3, d. His infinite and eternal 

exiſtence demonſtrated, ibid. His unity appears from 

abſolute neceſſity, ibid. The conſideration of the inſe- 

parable charaCteriſticks of matter, leads us to the firſt 
cauſe. See Matter, 12, on the margin. 

— 6. Could not be determined, either by a phyſical or 
moral neceſſity, to create matter from eternity. See Mat- 
ter, 14, on the margin. A neceſſarily exiſting being muſt be 
infinitely perfect, 11. 384, in the notes. His will ſufficient 
to determine him, which of two, or more indifferent 
means, he ſhall uſe in producing any effect, ii, 389, 7. 
Created matter by his infinite power, ii, 390, 19, 20. 

>— 7, Muſt have a perfect comprehenſion of all things 
always, it. 399, y. Muſt will always what is infinitely 

| reaſonable, ibid. Hence there can be no ſucceſſion of ideas, 
nor any change of will in him, 76:4. It muſt be as eaſy for 
him to perform, according to the rule of infinite reaſon, 
as to will the performance, ibid. And hence the actions of 
ſuch a being occaſioned no change in the manner of his 
exiſtence ; and yet, as directed by infinite reaſon, they 
cannot be phyſically neceſſary, 76:4. | 

Graveſend, gives ſtrong reaſons to ſhew, that gravity cannot 
be the action of matter upon matter, i. 31, 17. See i, 
ibid. quoted on elaſticity of air, i, 89, e, defines coheſion, 
i. 110, 9, r. / | 

Ge no natural power of matter, but an impulſe, 

Gravity, 33 i. 21, 15, & /eqgqg. The ſame is to be 
underſtood of elaſticity, attraction, fuga, repulſion, bd. 
Theſe powers diſcovered to us by the effect produced by | 

the 
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the niomentum,which ſee. Suppoſing an-elaſtic fluid to be 
the cauſe of gravity; even this proves the power not to 
be inherent in the bodies themſelves, i. 27, 17. But there 
are ſtrong reaſons which ſhew this hypotheſis. to be with- 
out foundation, and that gravity is the virtue and power 
of an immaterial cauſe conſtantly impreſſed upon matter, 

i, 31, a, ibid. A difficulty urged from Sir Iſaac Newton's” 
apts againſt this account of - gravity, anſwered. See 

ewtons Attraction. ng inn 2 


Dann 
ARD NE Ss, relative or abſolute, is lodged in the 
| leaſt and lait parts of matter, i, 115, 11, #: See Co- 


he ennie | DIAS. 5 C4 - 
Herman, Mr. his deſcription of the refiſtance of matter, 
quoted, i, 51, J. His caltulation of the increaſe of the 
motion of bodies impelled againſt one another, i. 87, d. 
Hobbes, his aſſertion, chat there is nothing but matter in the 
- univerſe; ſhewn to he contradictory, i. 79, 4, 6, ibid. His 
ſolution of perception ſnewu, at one view, to be ridiculous: 
and abſurd, i. 430, 22, 9, ibid. Abſurdly makes cold 
the occaſion of fearful dreams and viſions, as in the caſe 
of Brutus, ii, 133, 40, 1. His ſolution of dreaming; 
weak and unſatis factory. See Dreaming, 1, and 75 


Homer, points full at the ſuper-exiſtence of ſouls, i. 392. At- 
tributes dreaming to the agency of ſuperior powers, ii. 
12 4, what we ought to underſtand by it, ii. 260, K. 
Cannot exiſt without the mind, but the objects of them 

may, and do. See Berkley, 5, marg. The manner in which 
they are produced, ii, 308, c. No phenomenon in na- 
ture can be explained, nor any propoſition in abſtract 
geometry demonſtrated, without ſuppoſing the objects of 
our ideas, ibid. Have no parts, 1. See ii, 281, 5. 
Which property proves a the exiſtence of ſubſtance 


material, and immate 


lnagination, | mult either be ſomething belonging to the 

ancy, ul, or diſtinct from any power of it, and in 
either caſe, cannot he the cauſe of dreaming, ii. 29, p. 
Some remarkable inſtances of the ſoul's cauſing moſt trou- 


| bleſome paſſions to itſelf hy the force of it, ii, 159, 4. 
1 = of a material ſenſory, ii. 313, in 
the notes, | wo I.” | 
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INDEX. 

of the human foul. See Sou; 1. 

mary. _ the ſouls of all animals, 71 rl 

T a ſymptom of immortality, does not 
ceffari Nen See A 
Objections againſt the — fouls, anſ\ered. 
See Soul, 10, 22 22 

Immortality of the wake e den eden 
tion from the neceſſary perfeRtions of the Deity, and the 


nature of our own rational oe and deſires, i, 239, 
11. See Soul, 3, 4, 


Ina&ivity af matter. 8ee Ie 3 
 Sneubas, night mare, the viſion- . 
228 to a deſigning intelligent cauſe, ii. 140, , 


Inentia, = vis eue, dal to mater, expined, xn 


Maſtincł. See Alsek, Bruter. = 
r e eonfumed by-raſt, when expoſed * open 
Copper, Fair, i. 123, e, ibid 


7 his on of e bn he of namihey Quote, 
K 5 i Shews that Borelli is wrong in the 
3 the ſorce of the muſele of the heart, i. 
168, /. His deſcription of the animalcula, i. 216, in 


the notes. Aſcribes the eontinustion of motion to God 
only, 1, 222, 0. 


| wo the firſt who diſcovered the vis inertie as an univer- 
2 property of matter, i, 14 46, in the notes. 


| . neceffity of perfection. Set 
God, 6, marg erb 294, &. 


LI his pen that the forces of falling 
bodies Cy Ne 


Immateriality, a pi 


ties, abſurd, i. 54, #. Referred to about the increaſe of 
motion, i. 87, 4 Sls principle of a ſufficient" reaſon, 
(vis. of action) S. 340, n Shewyn to be attended 


with the greateſt abſurdities in ſeveral: inſtances, ii. 389, 


7. Pazticy that it ſetters the power of the Deity 
more Cn fate, ibid. i 


Liberty, the chaos of ins evi i. 22 33. Exereiſe of, 
Vit out willing, 9, 6. — * 


man. Sea Nere/ 7. 
7. Ses Animoli. 
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Light, the time and diſtance, in which it moves from the 

ſun to the earth, 1. 41, in the notes. 

Lees ' Geo eme | 

Location of matter, proves it to de not neceſfly exiſtent, 
See Matter, ji. mary. | 

Leek, Mr. 1. Gives a daher inlnce, ſhewing Whets we 
| have" liberty, and where not, i. 267, 6. 3 broadly 
at the materiality of ſouls, i. 320, 7. — ph 
of eſſence, for being, neither juſt nor convenient in 


ſophy, i. 322, 22, 7, ibid. His aflertio t thir 
may de to the ſoul, what motion is to 1 
le, ibid, 4 ibid. "His diſtinction of real 9 


His arg y * = 
48 to „e 
ing is not — Free the ſoul, confuted, N 34, 
Oh OTC 
— 2. a mo to 
matter, and of a poſſibility of matter's thinking unreaſon- 
able, i. 192, 1. Erroneouſly ſappoſes that fenſation im- 
— thinking, as much as it does perception, i. 214, 38, 
2 and corrected, in what he advances concern - 
ing the motion of all finite ſpirits, i. 227, 6, J. 
— 3. Owns a near Cn ng Ps 
cy, it, 1755 2. Why he chuſes to eall ſpace 


4. 354, J His acreptation of the term idea, 2 
rg degrees of knowledge to men. 3 
edge 

Luci, diſplays all his are; 10 fhiew that there 35 no fach 


2 ſeparate ſpirits, ii, 139, 34, #. © 
ee has "Places the ee i being oa 
terial, i. 23 bo His — — of immortulity, bin. 
ſpirits nos being able to per- 
3 
on on t 
i d, got, e notes. The 2 7 of his aferibing all 


ö effeQts to chance, RE . A. IEG, notes, 
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to be an uffpctiom of bi. & ſx. mary, Opin wp ok 
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IN D EX. 
ſimplicity of our perceptive faculty, very inconſiſtently 
with his principles, i. 429, p. Gravelled to account how 
the memory ſhould be darkened, and.yet a material ſoul 
be ſtill awake, ii, 144, v. The monſtrous abſurdity of 
his ſolution of the phænomenon of f dreaming, ii, 186, 51, 
2, notes; ibid. The firſt principle of his book, Wiz. 
” Tha nothing from nothing an be nen nos. 
See Matter," 15, marg. 0 
anda his dream, ii. 182. tt 4 


M. 
ACHINE, defined. i. 130, 15. * the indes 
nent action of the power, upon the weight, i. 128, 14. 
Magner, that itz effluvia ſhould paſs, through a denſer body, 
and impinge on a rarer body beyond Ane muſt be the 
effect of an immaterial cauſe, 1. 48, in the notes. 
Mas. See Soul, Body 
Maroc, king of, the Nifferent circumſtances "of hs foul and 
body, on the very day of his death, i, 370% 1 
Material; 72 See Soul, g. & ſeqq., marg. 
"Matter, 1. Not endued with activity, or perceptivity, "and 
_ R of being indued with them, proved ſrom 
ſeveral phænomena, and common appearances of bodies 
1. With different celerities, from reſt to motion, i. 2, 2, 
1 3. 142; From taking the quantity of matter different, i. 
"rather From motion to reſt, i. 6, 6, 7. The amount 
of all Which is, that it makes a reſiſtance to any change of 
the ſtate it is in, whether of reſt, or motion, in all poſli- 
dle ſuppoſitions. i. 9, 8. And would remain in that ſtate 
for ever, unleſs ſome external agent impreſſed a force 
upon it, to make it change its preſent ſtate, ibid. What 
this reſiſtance in matter is, i, 10, 9 
— 2. As inactive in motion 3 en io, 8 4, 
ib. When in motion reſiſts all change of direction, proved 
from the congreſs of bodies, i. 14, 11. and from the 
* compoſition and reſolution of forces, ibid. e, ibid. Can 
have no power, or conatus, ſubſiſting jointly with reſiſt- 
. ance to change its preſent ſtate, i. 19, 14. See /, ibid. 
The abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition, i, 21, Notable 
7 9 deducible from this property 975 matter, ib. 
zularly, that matter can never become, by any We; 
1 HE 2 oving ſubſtance, ibid. See i. 60, 22, 
i. 94, 8. 
— "WY attraQtion, elaſticity, repulſion, and all 
ether tendencics to Irn not powers in- 
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I ND E. X. 
herent in matter, but forces impreſſed upon it, 25 extra, 
i. e. exerted by an immaterial cauſe, i. 19, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
notes, ibid. See i. 73, 26, and i. 94, 5, &, I, ibid, The 
abſurdities conſequent on matter's not being endued with 
reſiſtance as above deſcribed, i. 35, 18, 49, 21. 
Matter, 4. All our doubts about the inactivity, or reſiſtance 
of matter, may be ſolved, by conſidering, what force or 
moment in a moving body is, i. 58, 20. This alſo may 
convince us, that unleſs matter reſiſted a change of ſtate, 
the action of matter upon matter would be i ble, i. 
59, 21. Matter unreſiſting, has no leſs need of an imma- 
terial mover, than reſiſting matter; nay, is a more diſad- 
vantageous a to the atheiſt, than reſiſting mat- 
ter, i. 60, 22. What has been concluded of matter in ge- 
neral, muſt be true of every part of it, and ſhews the ab- 
ſurdity of a ſyſtem. of reſiſting, unactive matter, indued 
with particular powers and qualities, ibid. p. See dock, 
2, margin. 1 
— The neqeſſity of its reſiſtance, and its connection 
with ſolidity, more particularly evidenced, by conſidering 
_ its uſe, in our own and other animals bodies, in one 
particular reſſ viz. that of progreſſive motion, either 
of the 3 ts thereof, ＋ 5 23, 24, 25. Only 
ſuſceptible of preſſure, tenſion, and pulſion, becauſe of re- 
ſiſtance, ibid. As a ſolid extended ſubſtance, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily reſiſt all change of its ſtate of reſt or motion, i, 
73, 26. Otherwiſe it would follow, that two contradicto- 
ry propoſitions could be both true, ibid. And it is much 
to be — whether there be any matter in the world 
but what ſuffers preſſure, 1, ibid. Another ſhort and eaſy 
way of proving, that this vis inertiæ, or reſiſtance, is as 
eſſential a property of matter, as ſolidity itſelf, i. 76, 27. 
Its being a ſolid extended ſubſtance, ſhews there can be 
no univerſal plenum, i. 82, 2. l 963.46: 7 
6. The point of a conſtant impreſſion made upon 
matter, ab extra, is wonderfully plain, by conſidering the 
motion of the earth, and other planets, i. 101, 6. Its 
reſiſtance, to change its ſtate of reſt, greateſt, where the 
force of inaFtivity, to remain in that ſtate, is leaſt, i. 111, 
10, and i. 115, 11, æ, ibid. Matter in the bodies of a- 
nimals, reſiſts as much the change of its ſtate, as any o- 
ther matter, i. 119, 12, & /egg. and requires as much an 
immaterial mover, ibid. Cannot be the cauſe of ſponta- 


neous motion, i. 127, 13, & ſegg. See Spontaneous Mo- 
: FT 3 tion. 


INDEX. 
A yet we know 
t 4 cannot = „ and contra- 
N die wers, ibid. Oppoſite tendencies in matter, muſt 
a —— rnd ini, vt 
conſiſtent in the ſame individual ſubſtance, i. 139,17, e. 
Matter, 7. r that igher orders of be- 
- ings, have the power of tter in a very high 
degree, i. 177, u. —— matter to have exiſted 
ont a cauſe, yet even in that caſe, 1 — 
nation of thin 1 
nity, i. 282, 26. See 10, below, margin. 1 ncapable of 
ſpontaneity of thought, and all kind of activity, i. 186, 
27. And even allowing it to be percipient, yet it muſt be 
| as inactive in all ſenſes, as it could be without percep- 
2 189, 28. Bat as it is not percipient, i. 190, 29, 
it muſt, for that reaſon, be inca le of ideas, and con- 


to matter, are 
ne of parts, each of 
which has the eſſential properties of the whole, 1 ** 
it is a part, as much as the whole hath, i. n= pA ) 


change in any indiviſible of matter, 1 
ble, Twhlies a contradiction, ibid. .f, ibi — — 
af our bodies were ſuch an indiviſible, we could not be 
affected with the changes we are now affected with, ib. 
— 5 Matter may be an impeding caufe of the power 
of an active being, but can never be che promoting cauſe 
of it. See Soul, 5, marg. and Organs, 2, marg. A very 
moderate quantity of it, might fill the whole ſphere of 
- tart, i. 292, 4. However modified, cannot endue the 
ſoal with a perceptive capacity af any 'dbjeds, i. 296, 0. 
For the mutual action of matter and ſpirit on each other. 
; See Soul, 7, marg. To fay that there is no other cauſe but 
matter in the world, an expreſs contradiction, i. 361, 3. 
Matter and mechanifm not the cauſe of dreaming. See 
Dreaming. 
— 185 Matter not eternal, and uncanſed, nor the eter- 
nal effect of an eternal cauſe. 
Its riſe and origin naturally and eaſily detentined, $1.321, 
1. *Tis impoſſible to congeive it ſelf-exiſtent, and uncre- 
ated, ibid. c. : 
The two general hypotheſes men have choſen to bil 
e 


IND EX. 
2 — 52 328, 2. The #bfurdities 
1 eier (which 

- 2, 3. 

Matter, 11. If it had no of exiſtence, it muſt be ſclf- 
_ oxiſtett, and if ſeli- exiſtent, * cbr ney and 
| be inde on any ching elſe for its eiſtente, 34. 
4, 4, ibid. Neceſſarily exiſtent it cannot be, its 
den een different manners of exiſtence, are incoliftent 
| with neveſlity of exiſtence, a. 3 See Belo. An 


of neceſſary exiſtence i is itſelf — ii. 344, 6, 7. 
A it input auſed, from its p⸗ 
vity, its plainly de- 
monſtrate it to he an eG ii, 348, 8, 9, notes, #. An 
objection againſt the argument, from ; anſweted, 
ii. 359, 10, The ſame argument concluded in few words, 
Ai. 365; 11, g, . To obje& the above reaſon- 


uy that matter might —— 


Dee typo 
is eternal, yet 


parti 
dn $68; 16. To fay, ma 
that a thing which had a — — — 
ning, ii. 370, 14, 5. ibid. 
14. Not eternal, as. 2 ſiſter ſabſtance to the Deity 
according to the notion of ſome 3 'K. 3 
Nor, according to other Platoniſte, "ns 
proceedin from th neceſiy of he nature of an etna 
cauſe, a conſequence of it, ii. 376, — The con- 
| alen imp) t this ph phyſical neceflity; ai. 380, 17, 
0, þ, ibid. ther can = moral neceſry be alledged for 
matter's being created eternally : ſo that, on the whole, 
an eternal fel „ will be an eternal contradiction, 4i. 383, | 
18, , ibid. 
15. The objection, that nothing from nothing can 
g Ie produbel, aiifatered, 5 „ hat 
material ſubſtance exiſts in the world. Berkley. 
Mechanics, a ſtanding theorem in them, i. oo 
Mechanifm, what we ought't underfland-properly by it, ii. 
2 In the human body, not the cauſe of ſpontaneous 
. See Mor. Spent. and Mech. 
Cn i impreflions unneceſſary in a ſeparate ſtate, i. 
by its fat is firſt affected in flecp, i. 403; 13. 
Ff4 This 


INDEX. 

This no deſect of the ſoul, ibid. Want of it in our ſleep 

naturally accounted for, ii, 6, 2, d, ibid. Cannot illuſtrate 
the mechanical ſolution” of dreams, ii. 89, 28. Two 
kinds of it, ii. 211, 58, 59, id." See Senſory. © - © 

Moment, what, i..52, 19: Not to be eſtimated by the ſquare 

of the velocity, ibid. x.” » Diſcovers to us the powers of 
gravity, elaſticity, &c. See Matter, 4, marg;- - © 

Motion, phænomena of, prove the vis inertiæ of matter. See 

Matter, 1, marg. The decay of its quantity in the univerſe 

ſhews the neceſſity of an immaterial mover, to repair thoſe 

decays, 1. 84, 3, See God, 1, marg, z "it Þ 
-—— mechanical, defined, i. 128, 14. In our bodies, the 

immediate effect of divine power, i. 119, 12 #0 18. An 
oObjection againſt this aceount obviated, i. 147, a. See 

Cod, 1, marg, 5 R e | 
progreſſive. See Matter, 5, marg. 

— ſpontaneous, doth not exclude but ſuppoſe mechanical 
motion, i. 141, 18. Wherein ſpontaneity conſiſts, ibid. 
The cauſe of the imperfection of it in infants, old people, 

Kc. ibid. The principle of ſpontaneous motion an imma- 

terial ſubſtance. See Soul, 1, marg 

— muſcular, not effected by any power in the matter of 

the muſcle, i. 166, 23. A prodigious force is exerted in 
n | 62051 Vn: & 356 


\JATURE of things, what we ought to mean by it, 
N i. 241.6. See Een. 
Nece/ity, phyſical, what, ii. 380, 17. Implies a phyſical 
- unpotence, p. ibid. 11115394: $55 Wap1 JAE 
Fatal, the abſurdities conſequent on it, bt. 
— moral, what, ii. 383, 19, 7, ibid. Its origin, ii. 399, 5. 
Neceſſity of exiſtence. See Exiſtence, God, Liberty. 
Nero never uſed to dream till a little before his death, ii. 
wy ma nero. rr 
Nerves, optic. See Senfory. 
Nerweus ſuecus, See Animal Spirit. 
Newton, Sir Jſaac, his account of the elaſtic medium or fluid 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of gravitation, canvaſſed, and 
ſhewn not to anſwer the appearances of gravity, i. 27, 
17, 4. A difficulty. urged; from his optics. againſt our 
author's account of gravity, ihid. Profeſſes his ignorance 
of what æther is, ibid. Quoted on the elaſticity of air, 
1.9% His reaſon why all bodies ſeem to be compoſed 
of hard particles, i. 119, K. His pious and philoſaphical 
WAL thoughts 


IN D E X. 
222 of coheſn, i. — — 
ly the elaſtic medium, which he ſuppoſes 
— gravity, to be the cauſe of animal motion, 
i. 147, in the notes. Exprefsly aſſerts that there muſt 
be ſome active and recruiting principles to keep the 
heart and blood of animals in perpetual motion, and to 
er B — a ETON 


Oe che exiſtence of them without the mind 
roved from the perceptions of the mind itſelf, ii. 
— res See Idea, — 

Organs not neceſſary for our perception in a ſeparate ſtate, 

i. 261, 7. e, ibid. 

— 1. Their indiſpoſition impedes the perceptivity and 
activity of the ſoul, ibid. and i. 267, 8. See i. 272, l. 
are only inſtruments limiting a certain manner o * 
ception in the ſoul, and ing it to our preſent condi 
tion, but are not the cauſes of that perception, i. 296, 0. 

—— 2. Though their indiſpoſition impedes the exerciſe of 
the rational faculties of the ſoul, yet this is ſo far from 
inferring its materiality, that it is very reconcileable with 
its immateriality, inſiſted upon and explained at large, i. 
385, 10, 11, & /eqg. b 5.2 See i. 417, 7 . ibid. 


P not excited by material action, i. 432, 23: 

Pelopidas his dream, ii. 228. 

Pinbertes, B. Dr. his account of Six / Newton's opinion con- 
cerning the cauſe of gravity, i. 27, 17, b. His argument 
againſt a plenum, i. $3, c. 

Perception, Wherein it differs from thinking. See' Thought. 

Perceptivity, J More intenſe where the activity is weakeſt, 
and an attribute of the very loweſt life, i. 255, 4, c. 
With regard to external objects is confined by the organs 
ol ſenſe, but not effected by them, i. IA" o. Of the Au- 
man ſoul twofold, i, 347, 77. b, ibid W 

Peticius his dream, ii. 227. 

Phantaſm. See Viſion. | 

Planets their motion palpably ſhew the inceſſant ageney of 
God upon them, i. 106, 7, & egg. \F 

Play expreſsly aſſerts, that God made the world out of no 
quis ſubject, ii. 372,445. Some of his followers 

quite other notions of the e . 
Matter, 14. 714rg.. = HO. 


Ploum wine, or ig in an pare of face abſurd, 2 


2. c. 


flecp"by having reedurſe to the agency of ſeparate ſpirits, 
mom che inſtance of Byutus, ii. 153, 40. abi of 
Dios, ii. 496,54. His rule about prodigire applied to 
fi. 21%. Hiz'ncebunt of the effect, the eat- 
ne ii. 140, 
41, u. e ſig + K - 1 12940 7 
Rege Sen Panieins G . $54 
— improperly applied r b applic 
to any thing ,. 11. The difference bet) int the me- 
— — in the carton of power, 
n 166, . $64 eee 
Muse, tan ion, und palbon Gew the lunch af munter, 
* 66, 23, 4. Simple preſſure would annidilate ame 
matter i 3, 26 e, brd. #3; a 1 
Phinep s, ſpeculati cannot he oppolite, ii. 70. 
Properties of things as infeparable from them as the internal 
. Ph dre See it, 
240. 2. ? 
Previdenee. See Ged, 1 0th mag. eee 
„ See M/owivider. | as #6 : : 
Pulſion r 


ure. 3 
— th ar cru 299 0: Ko Gui, 


UA LITY. doe mn je? ee, e 
nn. Cicero. de. 


14 +. 


4 go * "Ws " $4.4 ws i! 
Reunion. See Union. 8 e „e 
eres et fallowers of Pyr, pretended t. to 
demonſtrate "that could be demonſtrated, ii. 
250, / That they could believe or underſtand themſelves, 
| fe, ibid. Seopticiſm inconſiſtent * 


LN D EX. 

ſhape, 222 Seo fl. g04, 26. notes 4% Sou .. 
£ in Arbei * 

fea —— Pac a hk "GFA 

2 — from without, beſides our ſen- 

Senſes, „„ OR TER ICY 


— „3. & See 
Senſory, what, 4 go 2 — — 


be one common enſory of the ſoul, i. 296 % It being 
that part of the brain to which the ſoul 1s united, it may 
communicate miſrepreſentations to it, i. 385, 10. Ne- 
_ ceffary to the foul in a ſtate of union but not of ſepara- 
tion, i. 395, 12. Neither ative nor percipient, bid. 
That it retain impreſſions for any confiderable 
time, being -of ſuch ſoft and ielding materials, a very 

wonderful thing, . — — 
ee ene ya rok, 


ceives new 1 
mer impreſſions is — 
Neither the flowing — — — 
— cho dhond in ſleep the caufe of our 
dreaming, #. 80, 25, 26, 27. Its diſorder not the exnſe 
of ſtrange dreams. See Dr „ 6, marg. That ſome 
I made on it in > not appear new to the 
ſoul, one of the moſt wond £1 plwanmens ia nature, 4. 
211, 58, 59. See Inagination. 
Steep cxmmot be proved to be an t ſtate, i. 261, 
7. Not an affection of the ſoul, i. 336, 24, &;/eqp. See 
1. 389, 11. Our viſions and dreams in fleep more feared 
by Lacrevias for the ruin of his ſcheme, _— > 
nomena of nature beſides, #644. 
| Proves the ſoul to have the powers of uc and vonkul» 
ouſneſs when the body cannot communicate them to it, 
ibid. —— — g, i. 401, 13. Why 


ſrightful 2 
1 ii. +3 
2 1 See Matver, 


Implies cobeſon, i, oy 11. Oonſtituted by the im- 
4 agency of God, ibid. 2— Sg and. 
» F, marg. | 
mn is iconic props "= 1-4, hg. 4 
3 von 


IL NDH. 

Soul, 1. Proved immaterial, 1. From conſidering its firf 
| ſpecies of activity, viz. that of ſpontaneous motion, 
which cannot | be, lodged in matter, i. 141, 18, he 20, 

notes ibid. 2. By conſidering its ſecond ſpecies of activi- 

. ty, ix. ſpontaneity of thought, i. 186, 27. Which = 
ter cannot poſſibly be endued with, bid. & Jorg. 

power of moving matter, i, 1969-4315 
— — _ Later be traduction, i, 198, 32, 6 0 notes 
above proof of the immateriality of 
_ _ — at the ns time, that of the ſouls of 
brutes and every living thing, i. 210, 36. Vet it does 
not follow from hence, that both are therefore equal, 
or of the fame kind: of immaterial beings, and have the 
lame powers and privileges, i. 21 1, 37, 38, a, ibid. 
— 3, Proved immortal from zen being a PR and un- 
compounded Subſtance, 
Fin, By ſhewing that all ſubſtance equally, as well mate- 
rial as immaterial, cannot ceaſe to exiſt but by the effet 
of infinite power; and that the only change it can be lia- 
ble to, from the agency of any ſecond cauſe, is in its ac- 

_+£idents, or ſuch properties as are pdt neceſiary to it, as 
ſuch a ſubſtance, i. 218, 1 0 6. 

— 4. Secondly, By ſhewing that all the changes which 
happen in matter are effected in it becauſe it is com- 
pounded of parts, and again diyiſible into parts, each of 

which has all the eſſential properties of the whole, of 

which it is a part, i. 227, 6. But this can never be faid 
of the ſoul, i. 232, 7. The abſurdities conſequent on 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, ibid. & ſegg. The human ſoul there- 
fore muſt be immortal as to 0 the agency of all ſecond or 
natural cauſes, i. e. naturally immortal, i. 2 „11. What 
this immortality imports, ibid. The great ence be- 
twixt human and brute ſouls both in a ſtate of union and as 
to the immortality, particularly evidenced, ibid. 65. 

— F. The ſoul neceſſarily living and conſcious in a 

of ſeparation, 

1. Proved to have the power of — in that ftate, by 

. ſhewing that the contrary includes a plain contradiction, 
i. 252, a, b, ibid. 2. By ſhewing active power to be a 

property of the nature 75 the ſoul, and not a mere 
— 5 of it, i. 253, 3. Perceptivity a neceſſary 

conſequence of activity in ſaid ſtate, i.-255; 4, c, ibid. 
Theſe powers mult be inſeparable from i it, i, 2 37 75G onl = 

it muſt exexciſe them — 456 5 

ſome: 


iS 
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takes off the objection that ſpirits ſeparate 


the above reaſoning, with r 
| conkidered, i. 3474 3 * b, ibid, 


IND EN 
ſometimes but always, i. 261, 7, 4, ibidi Its percep 
not excited by any — * which, by —_ 


could not. per- 


ceive without the hel of the five ſenſes, ibidge. Cannot 


be the object to itſelf, bid, g. * - $45 2 wh 1 TEE. 


| The neceſſity of our being always ative and percipient, 


more fully and clearly ſhewn, i, 267, 8, 43 ibid. A more 
mechanical way of proving this aſſertion, i, 269, 9. See 


i, I, ibid. What is here ſaid of the ſoul in à ſfate — ſe- 
paration, is equally true May in a ſtate of re- 


union, i. 273, 10. 


Saul, b. Butt it is objected. that is or athoe's — | 


matter be true, it muſt be a ſubject quite improper for the 


ſoul to be re- united to: and at muſt be a puniſhment to 


it, once ſeparated, to ber re- united to am ſyſtem of matter, 
however diſpoſed, i. 278, 11. The firſt part of the ob- 
jection anſwered, at large, by conſidering the ſeveral diſ- 
er of the conſtitution of our bodies at preſant, 
and the poſſible advantages they may have in a ſtate of 
re · union, bid, to 16. notes ibid. As to the latter part of 


the objection, it is ſdewn, that our being united to, or 
ſeparated from matter, i A ching indifferent, either as to 
* degree or kind of our happineſo, i. g. 16. 
—— 7. Againſt the indeſiment action of the ſoul it is 


objected,” that though the inceſſant 1 of - it 


ſhould, be admitted, yet the inceſſant activity of it ſhould 
| ſeem rather a torture and fatigue to it, from the expe 
rience we have in this life, i. 306, 17. The ſame ann Fl 
dered and anſwered, ibid, and 311, 18, 19. The mutual 

action of ſoul and body on each other illuſtrated by a 
parallel inſtance of a clock or watch, and that by which 


they move, i. 315, 20. The law of union of ſoul and 


body is ſuch; that only a final ineptitude of the latter 


to be actuated, can ſeparate them, i. 317, 21. Why the 


foul doth not act hy itſelf when the body N not fit to be 
actuated by it, ibid. 
— 8. Does not owe its perfection of rational thinking . 
matter, 0d. and i, 38g, 3 10, & egg. notes ibid. | 
Arguments ſhewing that the ſoul always thinks, where 


Mr. Lock's; lc 4 againſt thinking being inle le 


trom the 10 are confuted, i. 322, 22, C /egg, ticu- 


larly, i. 341, 25, 26, See a, ibid. Am objection againit 
to * of brutes, 


. 
- a & 4 * 1 
: : 8, 15 oh 1 1 * Saul, 
F | 


— 


Fo 
'Thar egen the bly a 


at laſt decays with it, i. 374, 6 | 
— 12. Thirdly, "That is ne 0 of che body it 


1 Wr eur ĩt again, i. 8 


i. 385, 10, 7 14. notes ibid.. 
— 14. Fh, That — the - of drank: 
enneſs greatly diforders the ſoul, it muſt therefore be no- 
— but matter, or the — rn mat 


— — — 144 rg or 
— in fainting ad oat kinds of fits, 
| Dag offits forlake the body, which yet afterwards re- 
turn 3 which ſhewe, ſux che that life and per- 
ception are only the effects of mechanical motions of the 
body, ſuch as circulation and reſpiration, becauſe upon 
the of «theſe motions, liſe and vity ceaſe, 
and — they are recovered, life rain 
return 94 16. 
8 — ic che ah wers u diſunct being, it 
would not ſtay in a body as good as dead, but would rather 
fly away unmediat —— Lacks 18. Laueretius his objection, 
becauſe. it doth not leave all the parts of , 
ſbewn to be childiſh and willing, 1. 422, rg. 
—— 17. The reaſons for the ofthe ſoul ſet 
in a clear, new, and different light, f. 417; 15, N ibid. 
ſome obſervations on the above objections 
i. 425, 20. Several a befides liſe, 
neous action; thought, and reaſon, which evidendy fe, 
nme .. 2 — x. $27, 21, 
22. notes ibid. eas 


$684, 18. The immateriality of the foul, further plainly ap 
| pears 


? 


INDEX. 
pra from the principle: of Wolleſtan, in That if ii: 
were material, — — could ſollicit 
it, i. 28 the anweartedneſs of thought, 


deſodta which. have hitherto 
Ee t wank © of the. L 


materiality of fouls, by the 


alittle mig Vp dss. 
2% J. ibid. 


. Cannot bee e e e 


„* 6, 9, c, ibid. Does not act and perceive by 
9 Not 
e, or origin, of the appearance 9 dreaming 

„1, 2, on the Paſſtve to what is offered 
to wit eep. See Dre 


Cana hve any loner led in i, or be sa 


diſeaſe, ii, 124, 38, en. Particularly, 1 49, on 
May acquire knowledge, in an inſtant, in a new img 
way, ſhewn from a bertain circumſtance of dreaming, ii, 


„C 

Space, and Matter, compared together, lets us eaſily ſee the 
neceſſity of the firſt, and the unneeeſſarineſs af the latter, 
ii. 325, c. Not me d in dhe nnen 
354. See i. 389, r. 

Spinoæa, his aſſortion, that every  ching 1 the world — 4 
includes a coutrad iction, i. = i, , ibid. 

Spirit, properly ſpeaking, means an wnmaterial e, 
i. 219, 2. no moment, as body hath, i. 227, 6, . 
ibid. with regard to change of place, motion is compe; 
bent da all fit ſp akid  The.mutual a Aion of mat: 


Re ne ——— Have a 
D — to our faculty of imagination, of con- 


n in the notes. Lay hold 
ofthe — 2. — 


r 


4 5 a» 


our imaginations, ii, i an 41. Their ſurpriſing 
| of the human canſtitution, ii. 153, 44, Cg 


* 


work upon the perceptivity of brutea in 
Ta See 6. marg. 
—— motion. See Matiow Sg. 
—— La © —.— 
a0, 2, e pre- 
ſervation of all ſubſtances is the fame, or to an exter- 
er 25, 4. EY why algo 
change. See Matter, d, murg. , Sub. 


Oo 
* 
. 


W. 


Whine Mir,” referred 40 About abe increaſe of motion, l, 


INDEX. 
, living, can never conſiſt of ocher li 
n eee. 
ub — up = 
di 


— i. 233, 8. And a living 
Hving parts, — but as many * 


„King lit fabſtances, as there are in it, . & 
That —— without — ſeparate, ro: 


by being united, beget power between them, a .contra- 
diction, i. 250, 2. See Saul, Matter. 
Sur, his gravitating power tranſmitted to the centers of the 
planets, i i..47, in the notes.” 11 — ren 
terial cauſe, i. 49, notes. 
wy his advice to Fxcullus, ; about dreams, i, 226. 


eat wherein i from 24 

28. Thinking is properly action, i. 306, 17, and 

cke higheſt kind of action, i. 327, 21. C.. 

to the ſoul, i. 341, 25. See Soul, iConſcioufmeſsi" .* 1; 

Tillotſon, hints at the power of inviſible — . 

12 ii. 135. „ . n 1 * " 

> - 2 Fas 

-NION of-fout — low this life, realy 

bility of a ſtate of xeunion in the next, i. 278, 11, 

The firſt more inconceivable than the laſt, ibid. Why the 

ſoul does not act by itſelf, ſeparately from 9 in 
Fol 


 fleep, i. 405. See i. — — Ser Saul, 


＋ 
EGE TABLE $, has ſomething equivalent ve cir- 
culation, i. 198, 32, v, ibid. 
uma or animal growth, performed by a circulation of 
fluids, and not by a mere addition of parts, i. 198, 32, U, ib. 
Vebicle, why we attribute material vehicles to ſouls, i. 196.31. 
Viſions in ſleep, not the work of the ſoul itſelf, but Fas 
pos. See Dreaming, of — 5 D tes — 
See ens 1 16 
ATE R. ovlly ee 126. fourtwein times. 
leſs denſe than mercury, and nineteen times ar 
eee 


87, 4 * See Soul, r, marg. 109 0 % £5 120 G 
Walfus, demonſtrates the motion. of falling bodies to, be 
uniformly accelerated, i. 96, 1. 4 | 
Wollaſtonfthews- that — expnat be; ae. objed m0 | 


ſelf, i. 266, f. A ſhort and, good argument G is for 
che imma ny de foul, i, 418. Peer liter 


n 5. 1 2 1 „iso © 
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